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STATEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNIVERSITY 


1. The content of this Calendar is provided for the general guidance of the student and 
is not intended to make any contractual commitments therefor. The Calendar is accu- 
rate at the time of printing, but programs, courses, staffing, etc. are subject to change 
from time to time as deemed appropriate by the University of Windsor in order to fulfill 
its role and mission, or to accommodate circumstances beyond its control. Any such 
changes may be implemented without prior notice and, unless specified otherwise, are 
effective when made. 

2. This Calendar represents the University of Windsor’'s best judgment and projection 
of the course of conduct of the University of Windsor during the periods addressed 
herein. It is subject to change due to forces beyond the University of Windsor’s control 
or as deemed necessary by the University of Windsor in order to fulfill its educational 
objectives. 

3. Advisors are provided to assist students in planning their academic programs. Ad- 
visors are not authorized to change established policy of the University of Windsor. Stu- 
dents are solely responsible for assuring that their academic programs comply with the 
policies of the University of Windsor. Any advice which is at variance with established 
policy must be confirmed by the appropriate Dean’s Office. 

4. Any tuition fees and/or other charges described herein are good faith projections for 
the academic year. They are, however, subject to change from one academic term to 
the next as deemed necessary by the University of Windsor in order to meet its financial 
commitments and to fulfill its role and mission. 

5. There are other fees and charges which are attendant upon a student’s matriculation 
at the University of Windsor. These fees or charges may be determined by contacting 
the University offices which administer the programs or activities in which the student 
intends to enroll or engage. 

6. The University of Windsor reserves the right to terminate or modify program require- 
ments, content, and the sequence of program offerings from term to term for educa- 
tional reasons which it deems sufficient to warrant such actions. 

Further, the University of Windsor reserves the right to terminate programs from term 

to term for financial or other reasons which it determines warrant such action. The con- 
tent, schedule, requirements and means of presentation of courses may be changed 
at any time by the University of Windsor for educational reasons which it determines 
are sufficient to warrant such action. Programs, services, or other activities of the Uni- 
versity of Windsor may be terminated at any time due to reasons beyond the control 
of the University of Windsor. 
7. The course descriptions herein are based upon reasonable projections of faculty and 
faculty availability and appropriate curriculum considerations. The matters described 
are subject to change based upon changes in circumstances upon which these projec- 
tions were based and as deemed necessary by the University of Windsor to fulfill its 
role and mission. 
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1 COLLEGE OF 
GRADUATE 
STUDIES AND 
RESEARCH 

LOCATION: 

Graduate Studies and Research 
Room 306 

Chrysler Hall Tower 


TELEPHONE: 
(519) 253-3000, Ext. 2109 


1.1 Structure of the 
College 
1451 OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Executive Dean, College of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research, (Ext. 2107), Cameron, W. 
Sheila; R.S.C.N. (Scotland), Reg.N., B.A. 
(McMaster), M.A. Nurs. Educ. (Detroit), 
Ed.D. (Wayne State), F.A.A.M.R. 


Associate Executive Dean, Barron, Ronald 
M.; B.A., M.Sc. (Windsor), M.S. (Stanford), 
Ph.D. (Carleton) 


FLUID DYNAMICS RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


Director: Dr. Gary W. Rankin 


GREAT LAKES INSTITUTE FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH 


Interim Director: Dr. Peter Sale 


HUMANITIES RESEARCH GROUP 
Director: Dr. Jacqueline Murray 


1.1.2 COLLEGE COUNCIL 


One graduate faculty representative from 
each discipline or group offering an OCGS 
approved program. 


One faculty member from each Academic 

Administrative Unit which does not offer a 

graduate program. 

Ex-officio Members (with vote): 

Executive Dean, Chair, ex officio 

Associate Executive Dean 

Associate Vice-President, Research 

University Librarian 

President, Society of Graduate and 
Professional Students 


the Executive Deans (or delegates) of the 
Colleges of Arts and Human Sciences, 
Engineering and Science, and 
Business Administration, Education, 
and Law. 


Other members, to a maximum of two 
invited from the academic and/or 
administrative support services 
(non-voting), or other members toa 
maximum of two may be invited to 
serve as non-voting consultants on an 
ad hocor continuing basis. 

1.1.3 COMMITTEES 

Academic Standing Committee 

Admissions Committee 

Awards Committee 

Executive Committee 

Graduate Support Committee 

New Programs Committee 

Nominating Committee 


Membership elected annually from 
College Council and graduate faculty 


1.2 Programs Offered 


The College of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search offers programs leading to the follow- 
ing degrees: 

Master of Arts in Economics, English Litera- 
ture, English and Creative Writing, History, 
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Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology; 

Master of Science in Biological Sciences, 
Chemistry and Biochemistry, Computer Sci- 
ence, Earth Sciences, Mathematics, Nurs- 
ing, Physics, Statistics; 

Master of Applied Science in Civil Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Engineering Ma- 
terials, Environmental Engineering, 
Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Master of Business Administration; Inte- 
grated M.B.A/LL.B.; 


Master of Education; 

Master of Fine Arts in Visual Arts; 

Master of Human Kinetics in Kinesiology; 
Doctor of Philosophy in Biological Sciences, 
Chemistry and Biochemistry, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Educational Studies, Electrical Engi- 
neering, Engineering Materials, 
Environmental Engineering, Manufacturing 
Systems Engineering, Mathematics, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Physics, Psychology, 
Statistics; 

Postdoctoral Diploma in Clinical Chemistry; 
Postdoctoral Certificate in Adult Clinical Psy- 
chology. 


1.3 Application 
Procedures 


An application for admission may be ob- 
tained from the Office of the Registrar 
(Graduate Division), University of Windsor, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada N9B 3P4 
(gradadmit @ uwindsor.ca). 


Applicants are advised to check departmen- 
tal listings for deadlines. If an earlier dead- 
line is not specified, applications, official 
transcripts, confidential reports, and a $55 
(Canadian) fee should be submitted no later 
than July 1 for September admission, No- 
vember 1 for January admission, and March 
1 for May admission. However, applicants 
are advised that offers of admission will be 
made prior to and following these dates to 
qualified applicants. All positions may be 


filled before the deadline dates. Early appli- 
cations are advised. 


Intemational applicants are required to ob- 
tain a student visa. This is the sole respon- 
sibility of the applicant. Applicants are 
advised that Canadian government proc- 
essing of visa applications may take several 
weeks or even months. 


All documents received become the prop- 
erty of the University and will not be re- 
turned. 


Admission to the College of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research is by letter of offer from the 
Executive Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 


A decision to admit or not to admit is made 
by the Executive Dean on the basis of a rec- 
ommendation received from an academic 
unit, together with the documents required 
for admission. 


Adecision may be reconsidered upon the re- 
quest of either the applicant or the academic 
unit if further information is offered. 


Applicants who have not been admitted to 
the College of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search may upgrade their qualifications and 
reapply. A subsequent decision would be 
made on the basis of a further recommenda- 
tion from the academic unit and the updated 
file. 
1.3.1 DEFERRED APPLICATIONS 
Offers of admission are made for a specific 
term, and acceptance may be deferred for 
one term only. Students wishing to be con- 
sidered for admission at a later date will nor- 
mally be required to complete a new 
application and to resubmit their documents. 


1.3.2 DOCUMENTATION REQUIRED 


All documents received become the prop- 
erty of the University and will not be re- 
turned. 


Action will be taken on an application for ad- 
mission when all the documents listed below 
have been received: 
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1) The form “Application for Admission to the 
College of Graduate Studies and Research” 
properly filled out. 


2) Two Official transcripts of all undergradu- 
ate and graduate work from all colleges or 
universities attended. 


3) Two completed Confidential Report forms 
as indicated on the application form; three 
forms are required for applicants to Psychol- 
ogy. 

4) Graduate Record Examination (GRE): 
Applicants whose academic credentials are 
difficult to assess may be required to write 
the Graduate Record Examination adminis- 
tered by the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 08540. Infor- 
mation on the GRE may be obtained from 
the Office of Liaison and Applicant Services. 


5) Graduate Management Admission Test 
(GMAT): M.B.A. applicants are required to 
take the Graduate Management Admission 
Test prior to admission. Information on the 
GMAT may be obtained from the Office of 
Liaison and Applicant Services. 


6) For applicants whose native language is 
not English, a satisfactory score on an Eng- 
lish proficiency test administered by one of 
the following institutions: 

(a) The Educational Testing Service, 
Test of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage (TOEFL). For information 
on arranging for this test the appli- 
cant should write to Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 08540. 

(b) The English Language Institute of 
the University of Michigan, Michi- 
gan English Language Assess- 
ment Battery (MELAB). The 
applicant is expected to make ar- 
rangements for taking this test in 
his or her own locale by contacting 
the regional centre or by writing to 
the English Language Institute of 
the University of Michigan, Testing 
and Certification, North University 
Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 48109. 


(c) Carleton Assessment of English 
(CAEL). Contact The Centre for 
Applied Language Studies, Room 
215 Paterson Hall, Carleton Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 
K1S 5B6. 


An applicant who is unable to take one of 
these tests must present satisfactory alter- 
native evidence of English proficiency. Con- 
sideration of alternative evidence may be 
requested on an exceptional basis by writing 
to the Executive Dean of Graduate Studies 
and Research and presenting supporting 
documentation of English proficiency. 


1.3.3 ADMISSION LEVELS 


Master's Qualifying Admission (M1): An ap- 
plicant who holds a three-year degree in the 
discipline to which s/he is applying, or a four- 
year degree in another discipline, may be 
admitted as a qualifying student, with a rec- 
ommendation for advancement to the M2 
level contingent upon completion of a pre- 
scribed set of qualifying courses, with a mini- 
mum grade as specified by the program. 
Since qualifying students are not candidates 
for a degree, a qualifying student is not con- 
sidered a graduate student. 


Regular Admission (M2): Applicants who 
hold a four-year degree or equivalent in the 
discipline to which they are seeking admis- 
sion may be admitted to this level. 
Transitional Admission (M2): An applicant 
who holds a four-year degree, but not one in 
the discipline to which s/he is applying, may 
be admitted to a Master's program as a tran- 
sitional student. Transitional students are 
normally required to complete a program of 
no more than five specified undergraduate 
courses in addition to the graduate courses 
required of regular students. Upon comple- 
tion of these extra courses, with a minimum 
grade as specified by the program, the stu- 
dent may continue in the Master’s program 
as a regular student. 

Probationary Admission (M2): An applicant 
who does not meet the minimum depart- 
mental program admission requirements, 
but who can present evidence of leadership, 
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and/or substantial related work experience, 
may be considered for probationary admis- 
sion upon the recommendation of the pro- 
gram. Students who are accepted on 
probation will be required to satisfactorily 
complete a minimum of two specified gradu- 
ate courses, in addition to any other admis- 
sion requirements, before conditions are 
waived. During the probationary period, no 
other graduate courses may be taken. A stu- 
dent will not normally continue on probation- 
ary admission for more than two terms. 
Graduate credit will be given for the gradu- 
ate courses after the conditions are waived. 
The final decision on probationary admis- 
sion rests with the College of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. 


Ph.D.: Applicants who hold a Master's de- 
gree or a four-year Bachelor's degree may 
be admitted to this level. 

1.3.4 POSTGRADUATE AWARDS 


For information regarding graduate scholar- 
ships and other awards, see 27. 


1.4 College 
Regulations 
1.4.1. REGISTRATION 


Students whose applications for admission 
to graduate study have been approved for 
full- or part-time study should present 
themselves to their program advisors prior to 
registration on the dates recorded in the Cal- 
endar of the Academic Year (see 28). 


Categories of Registration 


The University designates graduate stu- 
dents as full- or part-time: 


1) Full-Time Student: Astudent whois admit- 

ted to a program on a full-time basis and who 
meets the following criteria will be registered 
as a full-time student: 


(a) is geographically available and 
visits the campus regularly. It is 
understood that a graduate stu- 
dent may be absent from the Uni- 


versity while still under supervi- 
sion, @.g., visiting libraries, attend- 
ing a graduate course at another 
institution, doing field work, etc. If 
such period of absence exceeds 
four weeks in any term, written evi- 
dence must be made available to 
the Office of Graduate Studies and 
Research to the effect that the ab- 
sence has the approval of the pro- 
gram coordinator and of the 
Executive Dean of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research; 

(b) is regularly employed by the Uni- 
versity, for not more than an aver- 
age of ten hours a week. If a 
student is employed as a teaching 
assistant or demonstrator, the ten 
hours a week should represent the 
total time spent by the student in 
connection with the appointment, 
including time spent on prepara- 
tion, reading, setting assignments, 
marking examinations, etc. 


2) Part-Time Student: Some graduate pro- 
grams are available on a part-time basis. 
Students interested in part-time studies 
should first consult the program coordinator. 
Ifa student has not been accepted on a part- 
time basis at first registration, he or she must 
petition the College of Graduate Studies and 
Research for permission to transfer to part- 
time status for cause. Such petitions will not 
normally be granted to students meeting cri- 
teria (a) and (b) above for full-time students, 
or students completing thesis or dissertation 
work. However, petitions based on domestic 
responsibilities which demand more than 
ten hours a week will be considered. 


Note: Part-time students may not take more 
than two courses in any term. Registration in 
any given term for a major paper, thesis, or 
dissertation is counted as the equivalent of 
one course. 


Graduate Registration Regulations 


1) Graduate students must register before 
the proper deadline or they will not receive 
credit for academic work they may be doing 
during the term. Note: Registration is not 
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complete until the appropriate fees have 
been paid. 


2) Full-time students are required to main- 
tain continuous registration through all terms 
of their graduate program. Failure to do so 
will require application for readmission to 
their program and payment for terms missed 
up to a maximum of three terms. 


3) In accordance with the circumstances 
listed below, a full-time student may apply to 
the Executive Dean of Graduate Studies 
and Research for, and may be granted, a 
leave of absence. 


Maternity Leave: Graduate students may re- 
quest a maternity leave for no more than 
three consecutive terms without prejudice to 
their academic standing. 


Paternity Leave: \In recognition of a father’s 
role, a graduate student may request pater- 
nity leave for no more than one term without 
prejudice to academic standing. 


Parental Leave: Parental leave is intended 
to recognize the need for a pause in studies 
in order to provide full-time care in the first 
stages of parenting a child. Either or both 
parents may request one term of leave. The 
request for leave must be completed within 
twelve months of the date of birth or custody. 


Financial Leave: \n the case of financial ne- 
cessity, primarily as evidenced by the sup- 
port awarded through the University, a 
student shall be granted a leave of no more 
than one term out of three upon application. 


Medical Leave: Graduate students may ap- 
ply for a leave of absence on medical 
grounds for up to three terms without preju- 
dice to their academic standing. Students 
are required to provide documentation to 
support a medical leave of absence. 


Personal Leave: Graduate students may ap- 
ply for a leave of absence on grounds of se- 
rious personal circumstances for up to three 
terms without prejudice to their academic 
standing. Examples, though not wholly in- 
clusive, are death in the immediate family, 
psychological difficulties, and educational 
opportunities (e.g., B.Ed., LL.B.). 


Aterm is defined as a four-month period co- 
inciding with the academic calendar (Janu- 


ary to April; May to August; and September 
to December). 


While on leave, a student may not continue 
the formal thesis process. This includes 
regular access to and guidance by faculty 
members, and the continuation of laboratory 
experiments and computer research appli- 
cations. 


Apart from the combination of matemity or 
paternity and parental leave, sequentially 
combining two leave of absence classifica- 
tions is allowable only in special and extenu- 
ating circumstances. 


Applications may be filed at any time and 
shall be processed within three weeks of re- 
ceipt by the College of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Astudent on leave of absence will 
be assessed a fee of fifty dollars ($50.00) per 
term. Appeals against any decisions shall be 
heard promptly by the Graduate Appeals 
Committee. 


4) Part-time students must register in every 
session in which the facilities of the Univer- 
sity are to be utilized, whether in residence 
or off-campus. This includes those who are 
consulting with faculty members while work- 
ing on a major paper, thesis, or dissertation. 
Part-time students who have not registered 
in two consecutive terms will be required to 
apply for readmission, and their applications 
will be considered on their merits in the light 
of the then prevailing conditions and circum- 
stances. 


5) Students are reminded that they will not 
receive credit for courses for which they are 
not properly registered or for courses com- 
pleted during terms in which the student has 
not paid fees. 


Once a student has registered, course 
changes or withdrawal require permission 
from the Executive Dean of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. Subjects dropped without 
permission from the Executive Dean will be 
regarded as failures. 


Non-Degree Registration:A student who is 
not interested in admission as a degree stu- 
dent may be allowed to register for individual 
courses on a non-degree basis. The normal 
maximum of courses taken overall on this 
basis is two. Only students who have been 
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admitted to a graduate program may receive 
graduate credit at the University of Windsor 
for courses taken. 


Audit Student: An audit student in any 
course is one who attends the course with- 
out credit toward a degree or program. Such 
a student will not be allowed to write exami- 
nations and cannot be graded in any way. 
The student will normally pay the regular 
fees for the course(s). 


1.4.2 POLICY ON AUTHORSHIP AND 
PLAGIARISM 


The University expects that all researchers 
will adhere to the proper standards of intel- 
lectual honesty in the written or spoken pres- 
entation of their work and will at all times 
acknowledge in a suitable manner the con- 
tribution made by other researchers to their 
work, as outlined in the Senate Policy on 
Authorship (available from the Clerk of the 
Senate) and the Policy on Research Person- 
nel (available from the Office of Research 
Sservices). 

Plagiarism is defined as: "The act of appro- 
priating the literary composition of another, 
or parts of passages of his/her writing, or the 
ideas or language of the same, and passing 
them off as the products of one’s own mind." 
(Black’s Law Dictionary) 


It is expected that all graduate students will 
be evaluated and graded on their individual 
merit, and all work submitted for evaluation 
should clearly indicate that it is the student's 
own contribution. 


Graduate students often have to use the 
ideas of others as expressed in written or 
published work in preparing essays, papers, 
reports, theses and publications. It is im- 
perative that both the data and ideas ob- 
tained from any and all published or 
unpublished material be properly acknow- 
ledged and their sources disclosed. Failure 
to follow this practice constitutes plagiarism 
and is considered to be a serious offence by 
this College. Thus, anyone who knowingly or 
recklessly uses the work of another person 
and creates an impression that it is his or her 
own is guilty of plagiarism. 
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It is not permissible for an essay or other pa- 
per to be submitted twice. It is expected that 
a thesis, essay, paper or report has not 
been, and is not concurrently being, submit- 
ted to any other faculty or university for credit 
toward any degree, orto this College for any 
other course. In exceptional circumstances 
and with the prior agreement of the instruc- 
tor, a student may use research completed 
for one course as part of his or her written 
work for a second course. 


Where plagiarized work has been submitted 
or where a student has submitted a paper for 
double credit, an F grade shall be assigned 
by the instructor both to that assignment and 
to the course. The student has the right to 
appeal this grade to the Executive Dean of 
Graduate Studies and Research, in accord- 
ance with the Graduate Appeals Policy as 
stated in Senate Bylaw 51.B. In more seri- 
ous cases, e.g., breach of the above regu- 
lation on more than one occasion, and upon 
recommendation by the Executive Dean of 
Graduate Studies and Research that disci- 
plinary action be taken, the matter will be 
submitted to the University Committee on 
Student Affairs for appropriate sanctions, 
which include admonition, censure, discipli- 
nary probation, restitution, suspension or 
expulsion, as set out in Senate Bylaw 31. 


In case of any doubt, students are strongly 
urged to consult with the instructor or thesis 
supervisor. In cases where students feel that 
their intellectual property or copyrighted ma- 
terial has been plagiarized, complaints 
should be made to the Executive Dean of 


Graduate Studies and Research. 
1.4.3. GRADING AND DROPPING 
COURSES 


For the standards which are required in spe- 
cific degree programs, see 1.5 (Ph.D.) and 
1.6 (Master's). 

Letter Grades for Graduate Courses: 

A’, A, A-, B*, B, B-, C*, C, C-, F, F-NR (Fail- 
ure, No Record) 

INC (Incomplete—course work only) 

IP (In Progress—maior paper, thesis, or dis- 
sertation) 
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P or NP (Pass or Non-Pass) 
S or U (Satisfactory or Unsatisfactory) 


The final deadline for dropping one-term 
(i.e., twelve- or thirteen-week) graduate 
courses in Fall, Winter, or Summer term 
without a grade being assigned is eight 
weeks from the start of the term; for six-week 
courses in Intersession and Summer Ses- 
sion, three weeks are allowed. Prior to the 
deadline, courses dropped will be recorded 
as “Voluntary Withdrawal”. 


The granting of an Incomplete grade must 
follow discussion between the student and 
the course instructor concerning the nature 
of the work to be completed and the time pe- 
riod for completion. Courses recorded as In- 
complete must be completed and a grade 
reported within twelve months maximum of 
the original due date unless an earlier dead- 
line has been established. If such courses 
are not completed within twelve months, 
they will be permanently designated as In- 
complete on the student’s transcript. Nor- 
mally, a student may carry only one 
Incomplete grade at a time. Graduate stu- 
dents carrying more than one Incomplete 
grade at the end ofa term will have their pro- 
gress reviewed by their program chair, and 
a recommendation will be forwarded in each 
case to the Office of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Incomplete grades are not 
granted for major papers, theses or disser- 
tations. 


The College of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search requires that students maintain at 
least an 8.0 cumulative G.P.A. at all times. 


Courses in which a grade of B- or higher is 
received will be accepted for graduate 
credit. In addition, upon the positive recom- 
mendation of the program concerned, the 
College of Graduate Studies and Research 
may grant credit for not more than two term 
courses in which a grade of C*, C or C- has 
been obtained. The regulations of individual 
departments should be consulted for their 
particular policies on Incomplete and C 
grades. 


if a student fails to obtain credit in a course, 
the course may be repeated once only, at the 
discretion of the program concemed and the 
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Executive Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research. No student may repeat, or re- 
place with another course, more than two 
term courses in which credit was not ob- 
tained. 


Letter grades or Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory 
may be assigned for theses and major pa- 
pers, depending on program policy. 
Theses and major papers, for which a letter 
grade is assigned, must be graded B- or bet- 
ter to receive credit. 

1.4.4 EXAMINATIONS AND APPEALS 


A program may require either oral or written 
examinations in graduate courses. 


Each instructor must inform his or her stu- 
dents, by the end of the second week of 
each course, concerning the following: 


(a) the basis for determining the final 
grade in the course; 

(b) the approximate dates for tests, 
essays, etc. 


Alterations in the announced procedure may 
be made by the instructor with the consent 
of the majority of the registered class. 


A student who misses an examination or 
wishes to receive consideration on account 
of a serious illness, a bereavement, or other 
grave reason prior to or during the examina- 
tion period should communicate with the 
program coordinator concerned as soon as 
possible, and must submit supporting docu- 
ments (e.g., a medical certificate) before or 
during the examination period but no later 
than one week after the scheduled examina- 
tion. In such cases, the Executive Dean of 
Graduate Studies and Research, on recom- 
mendation of the program coordinator and 
the Academic Standing Committee, may 
grant aegrotat standing in the subject or sub- 
jects concerned on the basis of the term 
mark, or approve an Incomplete grade ora 
supplemental examination. 


Graduate appeals must be made in writing 
to the Executive Dean of Graduate Studies 
and Research, in accordance with the 
Graduate Appeals Policy as stated in Senate 
Bylaw 51.B. and C. Appeals must be re- 
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ceived no later than one month after the 
grade or decision has been released by the 
Registrar. 

1.4.55 GRADUATION 

In order to allow the necessary time for the 
printing of the diploma and the Convocation 
program, the candidate’s completed work 
must be approved by the College of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research and the thesis or 
dissertation, if one is presented, must be re- 
ceived by the Office of Graduate Studies and 
Research for transmission to the Leddy Li- 
brary at least two weeks before Convoca- 
tion. 

Registration in any program does not consti- 
tute an application for a degree or diploma. 
An “Application to Graduate” must be com- 
pleted and filed in the Registrar's Office by 
the specified date prior to the Convocation at 
which the applicant expects to graduate. 


1.5 The Degree of 
Doctor of 
Philosophy 


For levels of study, see 1.3.3. 


1.5.1 ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
Graduates of recognized colleges or univer- 
sities may apply for admission. In general, 
admission to graduate study is granted only 
to those students who have good academic 
records and who are adequately prepared to 
undertake graduate work in their field of spe- 
cialization. In particular, an applicant for ad- 
mission to a graduate program leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy must have 
either a Master’s degree or an honours 
Bachelor’s degree, or the equivalent; his or 
her academic standing should be unques- 
tionably superior. 

Possession of the minimum requirements 
does not ensure acceptance. 


Applications will be received from students 
in their final undergraduate or Master's year, 
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but acceptance will be conditional until a sat- 
isfactorily completed record is submitted. 


Candidacy: Admission to graduate study 
does not imply admission to candidacy for a 
degree. Admission to candidacy for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy is granted by 
the Executive Dean of Graduate Studies 
and Research, upon recommendation of the 
program concerned, when a student has 
satisfied the requirements for candidacy of 
the College of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search and of the program, as these may be 
specified in program listings in the calendar. 
Admission to candidacy is normally to be re- 
garded as recognition that a student has 
given adequate evidence of superior capa- 
bility and achievement in graduate study. A 
student may not be admitted to candidacy 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy be- 
fore passing a comprehensive examination 
in the field of specialization. 


1.5.2 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Residence: Residence requirements are in- 
tended to provide for each student an ade- 
quate contact with the University, with the 
faculty in the field of specialization, and with 
the library, laboratories, and other facilities 
for graduate study and research. Every stu- 
dent in a program leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy must be registered in 
a full-time program of study for a minimum 
of three calendar years, normally in succes- 
sion. Credit for one of these years may be 
given for the time spent in proceeding to a 
Master's degree. 


Credit for no more than one-half of the re- 
quired courses for a program taken at an- 
other university may be given at the 
discretion of the College of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research, upon recommendation of 
the program coordinator. 


A full-time residence year indicates that a 
student is in full-time work under the direc- 
tion of a faculty member at the University of 
Windsor. Persons who teach more that three 
hours a week or who demonstrate in labora- 
tories to such an extent that the total time 
spent in preparation, demonstration and 
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working exceeds ten hours a week cannot 
qualify for residence credit. 


Time Limit: A student admitted to a Ph.D. 
program requiring full-time attendance for 
three years must complete all requirements 
for the Ph.D. within seven consecutive 
years. 


A student admitted with one year’s ad- 
vanced standing (e.g., holders of Master’s 
degrees) must complete all requirements 
within six consecutive years. 


If an extension of the time limit becomes 
necessary, the student should address a pe- 
tition to the Executive Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research giving reasons for the 
request and plans for the completion of the 
work. A student who exceeds the time limit 
may be required to take additional qualifying 
examinations or additional course work, or 
both. 


Course of Study: Course requirements are 
specified in the program listings. Planning 
and direction of the student's course of study 
are the responsibility of the program coordi- 
nator or a designated departmental advisor. 
A specific program of study should be 
worked out at the time of the student's first 
registration, in consultation with the program 
coordinator or an advisor. 

Since in several programs only a few 
courses listed will be offered each year, stu- 
dents are advised to ascertain from the pro- 
gram coordinator or an academic advisor 
which courses will be offered in any given 
year. 


In consultation with their advisor or the pro- 
gram coordinator, all students must com- 
plete an annual report which is to be 
submitted to the Office of Graduate Studies 
and Research by May 31 of each year. 


Training in methodology may be required, at 
the discretion of the program. It is expected 
that students working toward the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy will maintain a superior 
average in all course work. Normally, gradu- 
ate credit will be given only for Aor B stand- 
ing in a course. Concerning credit for C 
grades, see 1.4.3. 
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After consultation between student and pro- 
fessor and authorization by the latter's pro- 
gram coordinator, a graduate course may be 
recorded INC (Incomplete) when: 


1) The student has completed the class work 
but is unable to take the end of course ex- 
amination because of illness or other ac- 
ceptable reason, or 

2) 

(a) the student is unable to complete 
the work for the course because of 
illness or other acceptable reason, 
and 
the student has done satisfactory 
work in the course, and 
in the opinion of the professor, the 
student can complete the normally 
required work of the course with- 
out repeating the course in class. 


(b) 
(Cc) 


Committees: Research undertaken as part 
of a doctoral program is normally directed 
and supervised by a doctoral committee. 
The program coordinator will recommend 
the appointment of members of the doctoral 
committee, whose appointments must be 
approved by the Executive Committee of the 
College Council of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 


Within the first term of registration at doctoral 
level, each student will be assigned a com- 
mittee consisting of a research advisor from 
the program, who is a member of graduate 
faculty, two other faculty members in the pro- 
gram, and one from another program at the 
University of Windsor. Additional members 
may be added with the approval of the pro- 
gram coordinator and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the College Council of Graduate 
Studies and Research. This committee will, 
from time to time, review the student’s pro- 
gress. 


The doctoral committee is also charged with 
conduct of the final examination of the doc- 
toral candidate (see below). 


For the defense of the dissertation (final oral 
examination), the committee will be supple- 
mented by an independent, external exam- 
iner who, as an expert in the field in which the 
candidate’s research is carried out, will ap- 
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praise the dissertation and ordinarily will also 
be present at the final oral examination. 


The external examiner will be recom- 
mended by the doctoral committee, subject 
to the approval of the program coordinator 
and the Executive Dean of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. The external examiner 
must not be involved in the preparation of the 
dissertation before it is submitted to him or 
her for final evaluation. 


If the research involves human ethics, ani- 
mal care, or biohazards, the supervisor of 
the dissertation is responsible for obtaining 
prior approval from the respective commit- 
tees governing the above topics. (Consult 
the Office of Research Services.) 


1.5.3. THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation embodying the results of an 
original investigation in the field of speciali- 
zation is required of all candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. Before 
beginning the dissertation, the candidate 
should submit a prospectus, outlining the 
problem proposed. Copies of this prospec- 
tus should be filed with the doctoral commit- 
tee not later than four weeks after the 
student is admitted to candidacy. At the 
same time, the candidate will be required to 
validate a document supplied by the pro- 
gram, a Copyright License, authorizing the 
University to make a single copy of the pro- 
spective dissertation, or substantial parts of 
it, at any given time at the request of a library 
user at this University or a library user at an- 
other university for actual cost of reproduc- 
tion only. 

The regulations of individual programs 
should be consulted for details of their dis- 
sertation procedures. The general format is 
prescribed in the Procedures to Follow in 
Preparing a Thesis or Dissertation, which 
may be obtained from the Assistant to the 
Executive Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Within the dissertation, the stu- 
dent should use forms approved for schol- 
arly publication in the field of specialization 
and approved by the program coordinator. 
Final checking of the general format of the 
dissertation is the responsibility of the Office 
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of Graduate Studies and Research, but the 
student should consult the doctoral commit- 
tee for instructions as to the internal form of 
the dissertation. 


Copies of a Ph.D. dissertation are to be pro- 
vided to all members of the doctoral commit- 
tee and two copies to the Office of Graduate 
Studies and Research, including one copy to 
be transmitted to the extemal examiner, at 
least four weeks before the expected date of 
defense. No changes may be made to the 
composition of the doctoral committee be- 
tween these deadline dates and the defense 
except under the most extraordinary circum- 
stances and with approval of the Executive 
Committee of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search. The oral presentation should be 
completed at least three weeks prior to the 
Convocation for which the candidate has ap- 
plied to receive the degree. A public notice 
of defense must be received in the Office of 
Graduate Studies and Research and posted 
in the academic unit at least one week in ad- 
vance of the oral presentation. 


A doctoral committee shall notify the Office 
of Graduate Studies and Research whether, 
in its view, notice of defense is to be posted, 
but the decision to proceed shall be contin- 
gent upon the report of the external exam- 
iner to the Executive Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


The candidate will present the dissertation at 
a public defense. The Chair of a Ph.D. de- 
fense will be the Executive Dean of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research or designate, 
such as the Executive Dean of a College or 
senior member of graduate faculty from out- 
side the program, to be named by the Ex- 
ecutive Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research at the time the defense is publicly 
announced. The chair is non-voting. Ques- 
tions will be permitted from the general audi- 
ence at the discretion of the chair. The 
general audience may remain until the de- 
fense is completed and the committee be- 
gins its deliberations on the outcome. These 
deliberations are held in camera. 


The minimum basis for acceptance of a 
Ph.D. dissertation shall be positive unanim- 
ity less one vote providing the dissenting 
vote is not by an external examiner who is 
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present at the defense, and the chair of the 
defense determines that the examination by 
the external examiner has been fair to the 
candidate. Uniess an examining committee 
is unanimously negative, a candidate may 
resubmit the dissertation once, after a mini- 
mum period of three months and before a 
maximum period of twelve months. The sec- 
ond decision shall be final. 


Three copies of the corrected dissertation 
must be deposited with the Assistant to the 
Executive Dean for transmission to the 
Leddy Library at least two weeks prior to 
Convocation. 


The candidate must also submit at this time 
three copies of an abstract of no more that 
350 words and three copies of a vita, which 
will be bound with the dissertation. The ab- 
stract will be published in Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International. The title page of the 
dissertation, or aseparate page immediately 
following the title page, must bear the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention symbol ©, the 
full name of the author, and the year the doc- 
toral degree was granted. Arrangements for 
binding the dissertation and payment of fees 
connected with binding and microfilming 
should be made with the Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Dean. At such time as the program 
coordinator gives approval, the Office of 
Graduate Studies and Research will trans- 
mit the original copy of the dissertation to the 
National Library, accompanied by Form 
NL/BN91, supplied by the Office and vali- 
dated by the candidate, which authorizes the 
National Library to produce single microform 
copies for a nominal sum to cover costs, in 
response to a written request from an indi- 
vidual, a research institute, or a library. 


If approved, the physical dissertation be- 
comes the property of the University. Two 
copies, the original (after return from the Na- 
tional Library) and one other, will be filed in 
the Leddy Library, and a third copy in the 
academic unit. 


Occasionally, it is necessary to withhold the 
dissertation from public circulation, espe- 
cially where the student's interests (e.g., pat- 
ent rights) would be jeopardized by 
publication. In such cases, a thesis may be 
held from the public domain, i.e., the Leddy 
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Library and the National Library of Canada. 
Such delay in circulation may be requested 
for six months without cause being given, 
and an additional period of six months with 
good cause. Forms for withholding a thesis 
are available from the Office of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


Dissertation Requirements Synopsis: 


1) Dissertation format must be as prescribed 
by Procedures to Follow in Preparing a The- 
sis or Dissertation. 


2) Copies of the dissertation must be pro- 
vided to all committee members and two 
copies to the Office of Graduate Studies and 
Research at least four weeks before the oral 
presentation prior to the Convocation at 
which the candidate has applied to receive 
the degree. 


3) Copies of an abstract (no more than 350 
words) and a vita are to be filed, one to be 
bound with each copy of the dissertation. 


4) Public notice of defense must be received 
in the Office of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search and posted in the academic unit at 
least one week in advance. 


5) Following successful defense, the candi- 
date will deposit three copies of dissertation, 
abstract, and vita in the Office of Graduate 
Studies and Research for binding and distri- 
bution (two for the Leddy Library, one for the 
academic unit). 


6) The candidate will validate Form 
NL/BN91, supplied by the Office of Graduate 
Studies and Research, authorizing the Na- 
tional Library to produce single microform 
copies. The title page of the dissertation, or 
separate page following, must bear the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention symbol ©, full 
name of author, and year doctoral degree 
was granted. 


7) Fees for above are to be paid at time of 
deposit of the dissertation in the Office of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 


Examinations: \n addition to the usual ex- 
aminations on course work, there are three 
types of special examinations which may be 
required (see individual program regula- 
tions) in the program leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy: 
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1) Qualifying Examinations: A qualifying ex- 
amination is one in which the student is 
asked to demonstrate a reasonable mastery 
of the fundamentals in the major subject; it 
is designed to test the student's preparation 
for advanced graduate work. If such an ex- 
amination is required, it must be adminis- 
tered and passed within one year after a 
student enters a graduate program. 


2) Comprehensive Examinations: The com- 
prehensive examination is one in which the 
student is asked to demonstrate a reason- 
able mastery of the field of specialization; it 
is designed to test the student’s command of 
knowledge and ability to integrate that 
knowledge, after completion of all or most of 
the graduate course work. Normally, this ex- 
amination is completed at the end of the sec- 
ond year of graduate study and is a 
prerequisite to admission to candidacy. 

3) Final Examinations: Traditionally, the final 
examination of a doctoral candidate is an 
oral defense of the dissertation. A program 
may, however, permit as a substitute for this 
oral examination the delivery of a public lec- 
ture by the candidate for members of the fac- 
ulty and graduate students, on the subject of 
the research. In any case, the passing of this 
examination is taken to require a sufficient 
degree of attainment that grading is not nec- 
essary. Candidates who are found to lack a 
Suitably high level of achievement may be 
required to repeat this examination. Extemal 
examiners shall be invited to this examina- 
tion, whatever form it may take. 


1.6 The Master’s 
Degree 


1.6.1 ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

Graduates of recognized colleges or univer- 
sities may be admitted to programs leading 
to the Master's degree. Astudent with a four- 
year degree or equivalent in the discipline to 
which s/he is seeking admission, and who 
has an academic standing at least in the B 
range overall and in both the final two years 
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of study and the major subject, may be ad- 
mitted to a Master's program (M2). 


An applicant who holds a four-year degree 
in another discipline, and who has an aca- 
demic standing atleast in the B range overall 
and in the final year os study and the major 
subject, may also be admitted to a Master's 
program as a transitional student. Transi- 
tional students are normally required to com- 
plete a program of no more than five 
specified undergraduate courses in addition 
to the graduate courses required of regular 
students. Upon completion of these extra 
courses, with a minimum grade as specified 
by the program, the student may continue in 
the Master’s program as a regular student. 


An applicant who does not meet minimum 
departmental program admission require- 
ments, but who can present evidence of 
leadership, and/or substantial related work 
experience, may be considered for proba- 
tionary admission upon the recommenda- 
tion of the program. Students who are 
accepted on probation will be required to 
satisfactorily complete a minimum of two 
specified graduate courses, in addition to 
any other admission requirements, before 
conditions are waived. During the probation- 
ary period no other graduate courses may 
be taken. A student will not normally con- 
tinue on probationary admission for more 
than two terms. Graduate credit will be given 
for the graduate courses after the conditions 
are waived. The final decision on probation- 
ary admission rest with the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 


An applicant who holds three-year degree in 
the discipline to which s/he is applying, or a 
four-year degree in another discipline, and 
who has an academic standing at least in the 
B range overall and in both the final year of 
study and major subject may be admitted as 
a qualifying student, with a recommendation 
for advancement to M2 level contingent 
upon completion of a prescribed set of quali- 
fying courses, with a minimum grade as 
specified by the program. Since qualifying 
students are not candidates for a degree, a 
qualifying student is not considered a gradu- 
ate student. 
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Applicants are urged to apply as early 
as possible to enable the program and 
the College of Graduate Studies and 
Research to evaluate qualifications. 


Possession of the minimum requirements 
does not ensure acceptance. 


Candidacy: A student in a one- or two- 
year II Master’s Candidate program is 
also a candidate for the Master’s de- 
gree. Students in the two-year | Mas- 
ter’s Qualifying followed by || Master’s 
Candidate program are not admitted to 
candidacy until they have satisfactorily 
completed the | Master’s Qualifying 
program. A positive recommendation 
from a program and approval of that 
recommendation are required for a stu- 
dent to proceed to the || Master’s Can- 
didate program. 

1.6.2 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
Residence: Residence requirements are in- 
tended to provide for each student an ade- 
quate contact with the University, with the 
faculty in the field of specialization, and with 
the library, laboratories, and other facilities 
for graduate study and research. It is ex- 
pected, therefore, that every student in a 
program leading to the Master’s degree will 
undertake a full program of study for a mini- 
mum of one calendar year or its equivalent. 
Application and interpretation of the resi- 
dence requirement is the responsibility of 
the Executive Dean of Graduate Studies 
and Research. If a student does not expect 
to fulfil the residence requirement in the nor- 
mal way, reasons for departing from the 
norm should be submitted in writing to the 
Executive Dean and approval secured for 
the plan before beginning the graduate pro- 
gram. See also the section on “Duration of 
Study” below. 

The residency requirementis not intended to 
apply to students admitted to graduate pro- 
grams on a part-time basis. 


Duration of Study: The normal minimum du- 
ration of study for the Master’s degree is one 
calendar year beyond the honours Bache- 
lor’s degree, or its equivalent. Credit for no 
more than one-half of the required courses 
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for program taken at another university may 
be given at the discretion of the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research, upon the 
recommendation of the program coordina- 
tor. 


Time Limit: Work on a Master’s degree must 
be completed within three consecutive cal- 
endar years after the student's first registra- 
tion, except for certain Master's programs 
available on a part-time basis. In these latter 
programs, the time limit will depend on the 
nature of the program, but will not generally 
exceed five consecutive years. Please con- 
sult individual program regulations for infor- 
mation conceming the time limit given on a 
part-time basis. 

If an extension of these time limits becomes 
necessary, the student should address a pe- 
tition to the Executive Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research giving reasons for the 
request and plans for the completion of the 
work. A student who exceeds the time limit 
may be required to take additional qualifying 
examinations or additional course work, or 
both. 


Course of Study: Course requirements are 
specified in the program listings. Planning 
and direction of the student's course of study 
are the responsibility of the program coordi- 
nator or a designated advisor. A specific pro- 
gram of study should be worked out at the 
time of the student's first registration, in con- 
sultation with the program coordinator or an 
advisor. Students are directed to obtain the 
approval of the program coordinator or des- 
ignated advisor for changes in the program 
of study. 

In consultation with their advisor or the pro- 
gram coordinator, all students must com- 
plete an annual report which is to be 
submitted to the Office of Graduate Studies 
and Research by May 31 of each year. 


Training in methodology may be required, at 
the discretion of the program. Students 
working toward the Master’s degree must 
maintain at least a B- average in all course 
work. A candidate for the Master’s degree 
who does not obtain graduate credit in any 
course may repeat the course once only, 
and not more than one course may be re- 
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peated. Normally, graduate credit will be 
given only for A or B standing in a course. 
Concerning credit for C grades, see 1.4.3. 
Letter grades or Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory 
may be assigned for theses and major pa- 
pers, depending on individual program pol- 
icy. 

After consultation between student and pro- 
fessor and authorization by the latter's pro- 
gram coordinator, a graduate course may be 
recorded as INC (Incomplete) when: 


1) the student has completed the class work 
but is unable to take the end of course ex- 
amination because of illness or other ac- 
ceptable reason, or 

2) 

(a) the student is unable to complete 
the work for the course because of 
illness or other acceptable reason, 
and 
the student has done satisfactory 
work in the course, and 
in the opinion of the professor, the 
student can complete the normally 
required work in the course with- 
out repeating the course in class. 


(b) 
(c) 


Committees: Research undertaken as part 
of a Master's program is normally directed 
and supervised by a Master’s committee. 
The program coordinator will recommend 
the appointment of members of the doctoral 
committee, whose appointments must be 
approved by the Executive Committee of the 
College Council of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 


The Master’s committee will include as a 
minimum the chief advisor from the pro- 
gram, who is a member of graduate faculty, 
and two other University of Windsor faculty 
members, one of whom shall belong to a 
program other than the one in which the stu- 
dent is obtaining the degree. Additional 
members may be added with the approval of 
the program coordinator and the Executive 
Committee of the College of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. The member(s) from out- 
side the program need not participate in the 
direction of research but shall contribute a 
judgment on its completion. 
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The Master's committee is also charged with 
conduct of the final examination of the Mas- 
ter’s candidate (see below). 


If the research involves human ethics, ani- 
mal care, or biohazards, the supervisor of 
the thesis is responsible for obtaining prior 
approval from the respective committees 
governing the above topics. (Consult the Of- 
fice of Research Services.) 

1.6.3 THESIS OR MAJOR PAPER 
Athesis incorporating the results of an inves- 
tigation in the field of the major subject may 
be required of candidates for the Master's 
degree. 


Candidates for some Master’s programs 
may choose, instead of the course of study 
including a thesis, a program requiring addi- 
tional course work and/or the submission of 
a major paper or project on which there will 
be a final evaluation. The regulations of in- 
dividual programs should be consulted for 
details of their thesis or major paper require- 
ments. Letter grades or Satisfactory/Unsat- 
isfactory may be assigned for theses and 
major papers, depending on program policy. 
With the exception of the general format pre- 
scribed in the style manual cited below, 
regulations concerning full library binding, 
copyright application, and microfilming by 
the National Library do not apply for the can- 
didate who has elected the major paper pro- 
gram. One copy of the major paper may be 
required for library deposit by the academic 
unit. Major papers are available to library us- 
ers for examination in the Reserve Reading 
Area of the Leddy Library. 


Although in some cases it may be accept- 
able for more than one candidate to make 
use of a common set of data or research 
findings, each candidate is responsible for a 
single-authored thesis/maijor paper. 


Not later than one month after registration in 
the student's final year, the candidate will be 
required to validate a document supplied by 
the academic unit, a Copyright License, 
authorizing the University to make a single 
copy of the prospective thesis, or substantial 
parts of it, at any given time at the request 
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of a library user at this University or a library 
user at another university for actual cost of 
reproduction only. 


The regulations of individual programs 
should be consulted for details of their pro- 
cedures. The general format is prescribed in 
Procedures to Follow in Preparing a Thesis 
or Dissertation, which may be obtained from 
the Assistant to the Executive Dean. Within 
the thesis, the student should use forms ap- 
proved for scholarly publication in the field of 
specialization and approved by the program 
coordinator. Final checking of the general 
format of the thesis is the responsibility of the 
Office of Graduate Studies and Research, 
but the student should consult the Master's 
committee for instructions as to the intemal 
form of the thesis. 


Copies of the Master’s thesis must be pro- 
vided to all members of the Master's com- 
mittee and one copy to the Office of 
Graduate Studies and Research, for the use 
of the chair of the defense, at least two 
weeks before the expected date of defense. 
Students are advised to ascertain from the 
academic unit any prior deadline estab- 
lished by the unit. No changes may be made 
to the Master’s committee between these 
deadline dates and the defense except un- 
der the most extraordinary circumstances 
and with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Graduate Studies and Research. 
The oral presentation should be completed 
at least three weeks prior to the Convocation 
at which the candidate expects to receive 
the degree. 


No later than eight days before a proposed 
defense a Master’s committee shall notify 
the Office of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search that a notice of defense is to be 
posted. The chair of a Master’s defense will 
be a member of graduate faculty who has 
not served on the candidate’s Master’s 
Committee, and who is appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Dean of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search upon the recommendation of the 
program coordinator at the time the defense 
is publicly announced. The chair is non-vot- 
ing. The general audience may remain until 
the defense is completed and the committee 
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begins its deliberations on the outcome. 
These deliberations are held in camera. 


The minimum basis for acceptance of a 
Master’s thesis is positive unanimity by the 
examining committee less one vote. Unless 
an examining committee is unanimously 
negative, a candidate may resubmit the the- 
sis once, after a minimum period of three 
months and before a maximum period of 
twelve months. The second decision shall 
be final. 


Three copies of the corrected thesis must be 
deposited in the Office of Graduate Studies 
and Research for transmission to the Leddy 
Library at least two weeks prior to Convoca- 
tion. 

The candidate must also submit at this time 
three copies of an abstract of no more than 
150 words and three copies of a vita, which 
will be bound with the thesis. The abstract 
will be published in Masters Abstracts Inter- 
national. The title page of the thesis, or a 
separate page immediately following the title 
page, must bear the Universal Copyright 
Convention symbol ©, the full name of the 
author, and the year the Master’s degree 
was granted. Arrangements for binding the 
thesis and payment of fees connected with 
binding and microfilming should be made 
with the Assistant to the Executive Dean. At 
such time as the program coordinator gives 
approval, the Office of Graduate Studies and 
Research will transmit the original copy of 
the thesis to the National Library, accompa- 
nied by Form NL/BN91, supplied by the Of- 
fice and validated by the candidate, which 
authorizes the National Library to produce 
single microform copies for anominal sum to 
cover costs, in response to a written request 
from an individual, a research institute, or a 
library. 

If approved, the physical thesis becomes the 
property of the University. Two copies, the 
original (after return from the National Li- 
brary) and one other, will be filed in the 
Leddy Library, and a third (or two copies) in 
the academic unit. 

Occasionally, it is necessary to withhold the 
dissertation from public circulation, espe- 
cially where the student's interests (e.g., pat- 
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ent rights) would be jeopardized by publica- 
tion. In such cases, a thesis may be held 
from the public domain, i.e., the Leddy Li- 
brary and the National Library of Canada. 
Such delay in circulation may be requested 
for six months without cause being given, 
and an additional period of six months with 
good cause. Forms for withholding a thesis 
are available from the Office of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


Thesis/Major Paper Requirements 
Synopsis 

1) Thesis format must be as prescribed by 
Procedures to Follow in Preparing a Thesis 
or Dissertation. 


2) Copies of the thesis for Master’s degree 
must be provided to all committee members, 
and one copy to the Office of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research at least three weeks be- 
fore the oral presentation prior to the 
Convocation at which the candidate has ap- 
plied to receive the degree. 


3) Copies of the abstract (no more than 150 
words) and of the vita are to be filed, one to 
be bound with each copy of the Thesis. 


4) Public notice of the defense must be re- 
ceived in the Office of Graduate Studies and 
Research at least eight days in advance. 


5) Following successful defense, the candi- 
date will deposit all copies of the thesis, ab- 
stract, and vita in the Office of Graduate 
Studies and Research for binding and distri- 
bution (two for the Leddy Library, and one or 
two for the propgram). 


6) The candidate will validate Form 
NL/BN91, supplied by the Office of Graduate 
Studies and Research, authorizing the Na- 
tional Library to produce single microform 
copies. The title page of the thesis, or a 
separate page following, must bear the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention symbol ©, full 
name of author, and year the Master’s de- 
gree was granted. 

7) Copyright application and microproduc- 
tion by the National Library do not apply for 
the major paper program. One copy may be 
required for library deposit, the type of bind- 
ing to be specified by the program. Major pa- 
pers are available to library users for 


examination in the Reserve Reading Area of 
the Leddy Library. 

8) Fees for the above are to be paid at the 
time of deposit of the thesis or major paper 
in the Office of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search. 


Examinations: |n addition to the usual ex- 
aminations on course work, there are three 
types of special examinations in the program 
leading to the Master's degree: 

1) Qualifying Examinations: A qualifying ex- 
amination is one in which the student is 
asked to demonstrate a reasonable mastery 
of the fundamentals in the major subject; it 
is designed to test the student's preparation 
for advanced graduate work. If such an ex- 
amination is required, it must be adminis- 
tered and passed before the student 
registers for the final year of Master's work. 


2) Comprehensive Examinations: The com- 
prehensive examination is one in which the 
student is asked to demonstrate a reason- 
able mastery of the field of specialization; it 
is designed to test the student’s command of 
knowledge and ability to integrate that 
knowledge, after completion of all or most of 
the graduate course work. Normally, this ex- 
amination is written at the end of the stu- 
dent’s final year of study for the Master’s 
degree. 


3) Final Examinations: Traditionally, the final 
examination of a candidate for a Master’s 
degree is an oral defense of the thesis or ma- 
jor paper. A program may, however, permit 
as a substitute for this oral examination an 
open seminar to be conducted by the candi- 
date for graduate students and faculty in the 
program on the subject of the research. 


1.7 Research Institutes 


1.7.1. THE GREAT LAKES INSTITUTE 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 


RESEARCH 


The Great Lakes Institute for Environmental 
Research is housed in the newly renovated 
London Life Great Lakes Environmental Re- 
search Centre. Its state of art facilities in- 
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clude fully CAEAL-accredited Organics and 
Metals Analytical Laboratories that have vi- 
tal roles in research support, and in develop- 
ment of new analytical methodologies for 
trace environmental contaminants. Estab- 
lished in 1981, GLIER is now undergoing a 
period of explosive development, recruiting 
additional faculty, and building new research 
endeavours and new opportunities for 
graduate education. 


GLIER exists to foster interdisciplinary re- 
search on the human impacts on environ- 
ments, and the consequences of those 
impacts on human quality of life. The earth’s 
environments are changing rapidly in a num- 
ber of ways due to human impacts. Pollution 
of soils, water and air, mismanagement of 
coastlines and natural resources such as 
fisheries and forests, climate change, reduc- 
tion and subdivision of natural habitats, bio- 
diversity loss, invasions by new species, and 
unintended genetic modifications of natural 
populations are just a few of these impacts. 
These changes have important effects on 
people’s quality of life in our local region, in 
Canada, and overseas. To assess, under- 
stand, and remedy these impacts requires 
better scientific understanding of the nature 
and functioning of natural systems, and how 
our actions affect them. It requires new en- 
gineering to permit productive, twenty-first 
century economies that are environmentally 
friendly. And it requires full involvement of 
the health and social sciences, law, econom- 
ics, architecture, town planning, ethics and 
the humanities to determine how deteriorat- 
ing environments affect our quality of life, 
and how human populations can live in 
closer harmony with their ecosystem. While 
research at GLIER focuses on problems of 
the immediate region, and particularly on the 
aquatic environments of the Great Lakes ba- 
sin, GLIER researchers are also applying 
their expertise to a broad range of topics 
across North America and overseas. The 
GLIER membership includes faculty from all 
parts of the campus, and a smaller group of 
Researcher faculty identified as playing the 
primary role in GLIER’s program. Further 
details of this important Research Institute 
are at www.uwindsor.ca/glier. 


1.7.2 FLUID DYNAMICS RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


The Fluid Dynamics Research Institute was 
founded to foster inter-departmental and in- 
ter-College research and postgraduate 
teaching related to the dynamics of fluids. 
Members conduct basic and applied re- 
search, and are committed to providing a 
broad training for graduate students in all as- 
pects of fluid mechanics and heat transfer. 
Members are drawn from Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Civil and Environmental Engineer- 
ing, and Applied Mathematics. Research 
ranges from theoretical studies on stability 
and exact solutions to enhancement of flow 
measurement techniques to implementation 
of commercial computer codes and devel- 
opment of new codes for industrial prob- 
lems. Application areas include 
environmental engineering, the automotive, 
defence and petroleum industries, 
biomechanics and aeronautics. 


Graduate students affiliated with Institute 
members in their research projects will reg- 
ister in the member's department and com- 
plete the degree requirements of that 
department. 


Institute Members 


R. M. Barron, Mathematics & Statistics 
and Mechanical Engineering 

O. P. Chandna, Mathematics & Statistics 

K.L. Duggal, Mathematics & Statistics 

P. N. Kaloni, Mathematics & Statistics 

J. A. McCorquodale, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 

G. W. Rankin, Mechanical Engineering 
(Director) 

A. C. Smith, Mathematics & Statistics 

K. Sridhar, Mechanical Engineering 

N. G. Zamani, Mathematics & Statistics 
and Mechanical Engineering 

D. Ting, Mechanical Engineering 

P. Henshaw, Civil and Environmental 
Engineering 

A. Sobesiak, Mechanical Engineering 


1.8 General Course, 
College of 
Graduate Studies 
and Research 


The following course is offered through the 
Humanities Research Group and the Office 
of the Executive Dean of the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 


09-599. Interdisciplinary Master's 
Seminar 

This course will offer graduate students in 
English, History, Philosophy, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, Sociology, Visual Arts, 
and any other graduate program with a hu- 
manities component, the opportunity, in the 
course of their intensive, discipline-oriented 
training, to benefit from an interdisciplinary 
experience. Topics will vary from year to year 
(Offered over two terms.) 


2 BIOLOGICAL 


SCIENCES 
2.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 
Professors 


Wamer, Alden H.; B.A. (Maine), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Southem lilinois)—1965. 


Thomas, Donovan D.; B.S. (Natal), M.S., 
Ph.D. (Florida)—1968. 


M’Closkey, Robert T.; B.A. (U.C.L.A.), M.A. 
(California State), Ph.D. (U. of Califomia)— 
1970. 


Cotter, David A.; B.S. (Penn State), M.S., 
Ph.D. (Wisconsin)—1975. 


Ciborowski, Jan J. H.; B.Sc., 
M.Sc.(Toronto), Ph.D. (Alberta) —1984. 


Haffner, G. Douglas; B.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. 
(London, England)—1986. (Head) 


Lovett Doust, Jonathan N.; B.Sc. (Queen’s), 
Ph.D. (Wales)—1988. 


Lovett Doust, Lesley; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), 
Ph.D. (Wales)—1991. 


Sale, Peter; B.Sc., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Hawaii)—1994. 
Associate Professors 


Dufresne, Michael J. P.; B.Sc. (York), Ph.D. 
(Alberta) —1976. 


Corkum, Lynda D.; B.A., M.A. (Drake), Ph.D. 
(Toronto) —1987. 


Zielinski, Barbara; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Waterloo), 
Ph.D. (Manitoba)—1990. 


Maclisaac, Hugh J.; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Dartmouth)—1992. 


Assistant Professors 


Crawford, Michael J; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1997. 

Hubberstey, Andrew V.; B.Sc. (Waterloo), 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Guelph)—1997. 
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Adjunct Professor 


Brandt, Stephen B.; B.A., M.S., Ph.D. (Wis- 
consin)—1997. 


Adjunct Associate Professors 


Metcalfe, Christopher D.; B.Sc. (Manitoba), 
M.Sc. (New Brunswick), Ph.D. (McMas- 
ter)—1991. 


Reynoldson, Trefor B.; B.Sc. (Leeds), M.Sc. 
(Calgary), Ph.D. (Lancaster)—1991. 


Day, Kristin E.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Waterloo), 
Ph.D. (Guelph)—1994. 


Adjunct Assistant Professor 


Zhang, John J.; B.Sc. (Yunnan), Ph.D. 
(Western)—1997. 


2.2 Programs of Study 


THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
DEGREE 


2.2.1 


In addition to the general requirements out- 
lined in 1.5, the following requirements must 
be met by all students proceeding to the 
Ph.D. degree. 


Admission Requirements 


Applicants with an honours degree in Bio- 
logical Sciences or related field and who 
have been judged to be outstanding stu- 
dents may be admitted directly into the Ph.D. 
program. Applicants holding an M.Sc. de- 
gree or equivalent from the University of 
Windsor or from another recognized univer- 
sity or college may be admitted to the Ph.D. 
program with advanced standing in course 
work as described below. 


Program Requirements 


Course Work: Students proceeding toward 
the Ph.D. degree will follow one of the pro- 
grams given below: 

1) Students proceeding directly to the Ph.D. 
from an Honours B.Sc. degree will be ex- 
pected to: 


(a) comply with the general regula- 
tions outlined in 1.5; 

(b) attend all departmental seminars 
in Biological Sciences (formal 
presentations of visiting speakers; 
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graduate student seminars, thesis 
defense presentations and disser- 
tation defense presentations) 
each year of full-time registration; 
presenta total of three departmen- 
tal seminars exclusive of the dis- 
sertation defense; 

successfully complete a minimum 
of three Selected Readings 
courses; 

successfully complete a minimum 
of two additional graduate 
courses. One of the courses may 
be in a cognate area. Statistics 65- 
453 (Statistics for Life/Social Sci- 
ences) may be allowed for 
graduate credit; 

complete a dissertation embody- 
ing the results of an original inves- 
tigation; 

defend the dissertation at a public 
lecture or seminar. 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


(9) 


Students recommended and approved for 
transfer into the Ph.D. program after having 
completed one year of an M.Sc. degree in 
Biological Sciences at the University of 
Windsor will normally receive credit for 
graduate course work completed during the 
M.Sc. program. 


2) Students entering into a Ph.D. program 
with an M.Sc. degree will be expected to: 


(a) comply with the general require- 
ments outlined in 1.5; 
(b) attend all departmental seminars 
in Biological Sciences (formal 
presentations of visiting speakers, 
graduate student seminars, thesis 
defense presentations and disser- 
tation defense presentation) each 
year of full-time registration; 
presenta total of three departmen- 
tal seminars exclusive of the dis- 
sertation defense; 
successfully complete a minimum 
of three Selected Readings 
courses; 
successfully complete a minimum 
of one additional graduate course. 
This course may be in a cognate 
area. Statistics 65-453 (Statistics 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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for Life/Social Sciences) may be 
allowed for graduate credit; 
complete a dissertation embody- 
ing the results of an original inves- 
tigation; 

defend the dissertation at a public 
lecture or seminar. 


(g) 


Grading: A student must maintain at least B- 
standing in each course in Biological Sci- 
ences and at least a B- average in any non- 
Biological Sciences courses. Any student 
whose performance is deemed unsatisfac- 
tory in course work or research will be asked 
to withdraw. 


Doctoral Committee: Within the first term of 
the student's registration, the doctoral com- 
mittee will be formed except for the extemal 
examiner, who is to be appointed during the 
student's final year of study/research. The 
full committee will consist of at least five 
members; one must be from outside the Uni- 
versity, one from the University faculty but 
outside Biological Sciences, and three must 
be within Biological Sciences. The research 
advisor will act as chairperson of this com- 
mittee. The student should meet with individ- 
ual committee members on an informal 
basis at least twice a year. 


The doctoral committee must meet for the 
following: 


(a) to review and approve course 
work and the research proposal no 
later than six months into the pro- 
gram; 

to prepare and administer the 
qualifying examination within the 
first twelve months of the student's 
registration in the program; 

to discuss the student's progress 
within two months after the quali- 
fying examination. (The extramu- 
ral committee member need not 
participate. ); 

to review and approve the re- 
search progress no less than six 
months before the candidacy ex- 
amination is administered; 

to set the candidacy examination 
which must be given at least six 
months before the student's final 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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oral examination. (The extramural 
committee member need not par- 
ticipate. ); 

to discuss the student's research 
and dissertation at least two 
months before the anticipated 
time of the final oral examination; 
(g) the final oral examination. 


Research Progress: Each year from the date 
of initial registration, the student must submit 
a Research Progress Report to and meet 
with his or her doctoral committee. In addi- 
tion, the student must review his or her re- 
search in a meeting with the doctoral 
committee at least six months before the an- 
ticipated date of the final oral examination. 


Dissertation: At least six months prior to the 
candidacy examination, a candidate must 
submit a Research Progress Report to the 
doctoral committee and at least two months 
before the anticipated date of the final oral 
examination the student must review the re- 
search and dissertation in a meeting with the 
committee. 


A dissertation embodying the results of an 
original investigation in the student's major 
field is required of all candidates. The disser- 
tation is expected to be of a quality suitable 
for publication in a refereed biological jour- 
nal. 


Examinations: 


(a) Qualifying Examination: The pri- 
mary purpose of the Qualifying Ex- 
amination is to ensure that the 
student has the appropriate back- 
ground to successfully undertake 
the planned program of disserta- 
tion research. This examination 
must be completed within twelve 
months of the student's registra- 
tion in the program. Prior to the ex- 
amination, the student will have 
provided the doctoral committee 
with a written proposal outlining 
the background, approach and 
general expectations of the in- 
tended research project. The 
Qualifying Examination will nor- 
mally be an oral examination ad- 
ministered by the doctoral 


(b) 
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committee. The results of the ex- 
amination and any recommenda- 
tions will be communicated in 
writing to the student and the 
Graduate Committee. Following 
the Qualifying Examination the 
doctoral committee may assign 
the student appropriate remedial 
or supplementary course work. 
Successful completion of the ex- 
amination and any remedial stud- 
ies or course work recommended 
by the doctoral committee is core- 
quisite to the student's continu- 
ation in the doctoral program. 

Candidacy Examination: The pri- 
mary purpose of the Candidacy 
Examination is to ensure that the 
student has made the appropriate 
research progress to proceed with 
the dissertation defense. The Can- 
didacy Examination should nor- 
mally be completed not less than 
six months prior to the expected 
date of the dissertation defense. 
Prior to the examination, the stu- 
dent will provide the doctoral com- 
mittee with a detailed written 
report outlining the scope of the 
student’s research project, the 
work that was conducted and re- 
sults of the research. This report 
may broadly follow the form that 
the student envisions for the final 
dissertation. The Candidacy Ex- 
amination will normally be an oral 
examination administered by the 
student's doctoral committee. The 
student may be asked to summa- 
rize the major points of the report 
in a brief oral presentation. The 
student’s oral summary and writ- 
ten report will typically serve as the 
focus for most of the questions 
posed as part of the examination. 
The results of the Candidacy Ex- 
amination and any recommenda- 
tions made by the doctoral 
committee will be communicated 
in writing to the student and the de- 
partmental Graduate Committee. 
Successful completion of the ex- 


(c) 


amination and any further work 
recommended by the doctoral 
committee is corequisite to the stu- 
dent's completion of the doctoral 
program. 

Finally, the student will be re- 
quested to defend the dissertation 
orally ata public lecture or seminar 
(final oral examination). 


2.2.2 THE MASTER OF SCIENCE 
DEGREE 
Admission Requirements 


1) Applicants with an honours degree in Bio- 
logical Sciences ora related field may be ad- 
mitted into a one-year (minimum duration) 
Master’s program. 


2) Applicants with a general B.Sc. degree in 
Biological Sciences or a related field may be 
admitted to a two-year (minimum duration) 
Master’s program. 

Program Requirements 


1) Students admitted to the one-year Mas- 
ter’s program will be expected to: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


comply with the general regula- 
tions outlined in 1.6; 

attend all departmental seminars 
in Biological Sciences (formal 
presentations of visiting speakers, 
graduate student seminars, thesis 
defense presentations and disser- 
tation defense presentations) 
each year of full-time registration; 
present a total of two departmental 
seminars exclusive of the thesis 
defense; 

successfully complete a minimum 
of two Selected Readings 
courses; 

successfully complete a minimum 
of one additional graduate course. 
The course may be in a cognate 
area. Statistics 65-453 (Statistics 
for Life/Social Sciences) may be 
allowed for graduate credit; 
complete an original research pro- 
ject and embody it in a thesis; 
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(g) defend the thesis orally at a public 
lecture or seminar. 


2) Students admitted to the two-year Mas- 
ter’s program, besides meeting the mini- 
mum requirements of the one-year program, 
are expected in the first year of the two-year 
program to achieve a level of qualification 
equivalent to an honours degree through re- 
search and a minimum of four courses. 


3) Grading: Astudent must maintain at least 
a B- average in each Biological Sciences 
course and at least a B- average in any non- 
Biological Sciences courses. 


4) Master’s Committee: Within one term of 
the student's registration in the program, the 
research committee will be formed and the 
names submitted to the Executive Dean of 
Graduate Studies and Research. The full 
committee will consist of at least three mem- 
bers—the research supervisor, one other 
faculty member from within Biological Sci- 
ences, and one University faculty member 
from outside of Biological Sciences. 


The student should meet with individual 
committee members on an informal basis at 
least twice a year. The committee, in turn, 
must meet to: 


(a) review and approve course work 
and the research proposal no later 
than six months into the program; 

(bo) discuss the student’s research 
and thesis at least six months be- 
fore the anticipated time of the final 
oral examination; 

(c) participate in the final oral exami- 
nation. 


Research Progress: Each year from the date 
of initial registration, the student must submit 
a Research Progress Report to and meet 
with his or her Master’s committee. In addi- 
tion, the student must review his or her re- 
search in a meeting with the Master’s 
committee at least six months before the an- 
ticipated date of the final oral examination. 


Research Thesis: A thesis embodying the 
results of an original investigation in the stu- 
dent’s major field is required of all candi- 
dates. The student must defend the thesis 


Orally at a public lecture or seminar, which 
will be the final oral examination. 
2.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered each year. 


Biological Sciences provides three types of 
courses, each with a different primary pur- 
pose and format. 


1) Fundamentals Courses: Fundamentals 
courses cover subject matter that is consid- 
ered central to a comprehensive knowledge 
of principles and theories in the depart- 
ment’s areas of research emphasis. The 
scope of these courses extends beyond that 
provided at the undergraduate level. These 
courses may entail formal lectures, labora- 
tory instruction and/or directed readings and 
discussion, but the onus is on the course in- 
structor to ensure that students are exposed 
to balanced and comprehensive coverage 
of the range of topics considered to repre- 
sent the field. Because of their central impor- 
tance to the Biological Sciences, these 
courses are offered on a regular, recurring 
basis. 

2) Special Topics Courses: Special topics 
courses provide detailed expertise in theory 
and/or techniques in areas of researchers’ 
expertise that are especially relevant to stu- 
dents’ thesis research. Although no less rig- 
orous than fundamentals courses, these 
courses may provide greater depth of infor- 
mation over a narrower subject range. The 
scope of these courses extends beyond that 
provided at the undergraduate level. These 
courses may involve a combination of lec- 
tures, laboratories, discussion, readings 
and/or student presentations under the 
guidance of the instructor. A Special Topics 
course will have an explicit subtitle indicating 
the theme of a particular offering. Some 
Special Topics courses will be offered each 
year. The themes will vary among years to 
reflect the expertise of the instructors avail- 
able and the current needs of the graduate 
students. 


3) Selected Readings Courses: The primary 
goal of the Selected Readings courses is to 
develop students’ skill in objective, critical 
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analysis of scholarly work among individuals 
with broadly similar research interests and 
backgrounds. An equally important aspect of 
these courses is to promote interaction 
among students and faculty and to help par- 
ticipants become aware of new research 
across a range of subdisciplines. The role of 
students in selecting and presenting rele- 
vant material is central to these courses. 


55-516. Techniques in Molecular 
Biology 

A course designed to introduce the student 
to a variety of biochemical, cellular, and mo- 
lecular techniques. This course is composed 
of a series of topics from which students are 
required to participate in a minimum of four. 
The topics include: chromatography, elec- 
trophoresis, immunocytochemistry, electron 
microscopy, cell culture, cloning and nucleic 
acid analysis, computer-based protein and 
nucleic acid analysis, and radioisotope 
methods. Students should consult with their 
research advisors and supervisory commit- 
tees in choosing the topics for study. (Pre- 
requisite: consent of instructor.) (2 lecture 
hours, 4 laboratory hours a week for se- 
lected experiments during the year, both 
terms.) (One term course credit.) (Offered in 
alte mative years.) 


55-518. Experimental Design and 
Analysis in Biological 
Research 

Discussion of philosophical and quantitative 

approaches used to investigate biological 

systems, with emphasis on design and im- 

plementation of efficient and unbiased ex- 

periments. Students will use expertise 
acquired in lectures and readings to con- 
structively evaluate their own and others’ re- 
search proposals through round table 
discussions and individual presentation. 

(Prerequisite/co-requisite: 55-320, or con- 

sent of instructor.) (2 discussion hours a 

week.) 


55-520. Selected Readings in the 
Biological Sciences 

Current publications on common themes of 

potential significance in students’ area of 

study will be chosen for round table oral 

presentation and discussion. Multiple sec- 

tions, each with enrolment of 8-12 students 


will be offered in the fall term of each year as 
required. This course is intended for gradu- 
ate students in Biological Sciences only. (2 
discussion hours a week.) 


55-521. Selected Readings in the 
Biological Sciences 

Current publications on common themes of 
potential significance in students’ area of 
study will be chosen for round table oral 
presentation and discussion. Multiple sec- 
tions, each with enrolment of 8-12 students 
will be offered in the winter term of each year 
as required. This course is intended for 
graduate students in Biological Sciences 
only. (2 discussion hours a week.) 


55-528. Molecular Biology of Growth 
and Development | 

An analysis at the molecular level of the 

growth and development of prokaryotes, 

lower eukaryotes, and their plasmids. (Re- 

quired: consent of instructor.) (2 discussion 

hours a week.) (Offered in alternate years.) 


55-529. Molecular Biology of Growth 
and Development Il 

An analysis at the molecular level of the 

growth and development of plants and ani- 

mals. (Required: consent of instructor.) (2 

discussion hours a week.) (Offered in alter- 

nate years.) 


55-570. Fundamental Topics in 
Population and Evolutionary 
Biology 
Major topics may include the evolution of 
mating systems, population structure and 
demography, population genetics and life 
history variation, theory of optimal resource 
use. (Prerequisite/corequisite: 55-324, or 
consent of instructor.) (3 lecture/discussion 
hours a week.) (Offered in altemate years.) 


55-581. Fundamental Topics in 
Community Ecology 

Major topics include niche and diversity the- 
ory, trophic complexity and community sta- 
bility, assembly of guilds, ecosystem 
structure and function, biogeography. (Pre- 
requisite/corequisite: 55-325, or consent of 
instructor.) (3 lecture/discussion hours a 
week.) (Offered in alternative years.) 
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55-601. Special Topics in Molecular and 
Developmental Biology 

This is a regularly offered course covering 
subjects that reflect current graduate pro- 
gram needs and departmental expertise in 
specific areas. The course addresses one or 
more theme subjects in any particular term. 
Students receive a course credit for each 
term in which they register for this course 
provided that a particular theme is not re- 
peated. Where a theme parallels an under- 
graduate course listing, students may be 
required to attend some portion of the under- 
graduate course as a prerequisite or core- 
quisite. Subjects that may be offered as 
special topics include but are not limited to 
the following: biology of cell transformation; 
electron microscopy; genetic engineering 
and its applications; advanced topics in im- 
munochemistry; advanced topics in micro- 
bial physiology and ecology; advanced 
topics in physiology; plant hormones and de- 
velopment; virology. (Prerequisite: consent 
of instructor.) (2-3 discussion hours and/or 
up to 5 laboratory hours a week.) 


55-602. Special Topics in Population 
and Environmental Biology 

This is a regularly offered course covering 
subjects that reflect current graduate pro- 
gram needs and departmental expertise in 
specific areas. The course addresses one or 
more theme subjects in any particular term. 
Students receive a course credit for each 
term in which they register for this course 
provided that a particular theme is not re- 
peated. Where a theme parallels an under- 
graduate course listing, students may be 
required to attend some portion of the under- 
graduate course as a prerequisite or core- 
quisite. Subjects that may be offered as 
special topics include but are not limited to 
the following: animal behaviour; advanced 
topics in aquatic ecology; biogeography, 
conservation biology, ecotoxicology, quanti- 
tative ecology. (Prerequisite: consent of in- 
structor.) (2-3 discussion hours and/or up to 
5 laboratory hours a week.) 


55-603. Special Topics in Biological 
Sciences | 

Special Topics in the Biological Sciences 

courses may be used to introduce a new 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


graduate offering, typically on a “trial” basis. 
Approved courses taken at Wayne State 
University or elsewhere, or courses offered 
by visiting professors may also fall into the 
category of Special Topics in the Biological 
Sciences. A limited number of these courses 
may be included in the program of graduate 
student. 


55-604. Special Topics in Biological 
Sciences Il 

Special Topics in the Biological Sciences 
courses may be used to introduce a new 
graduate offering, typically on a “trial” basis. 
Approved courses taken at Wayne State 
University or elsewhere, or courses offered 
by visiting professors may also fall into the 
category of Special Topics in the Biological 
Sciences. A limited number of these courses 
may be included in the program of a gradu- 
ate student. 


55-797. Thesis Research 

An original research project embodied into a 
concisely written thesis which conforms to 
the style and format of a recognized journal 
in the field of specialization. The student 
should register for this course during each 
term (including Summer) of residency at the 
University; however, this course may not be 
used for credit toward fulfilling the course re- 
quirements in the Master’s program. 


55-798. Dissertation Research 

An original research investigation the results 
of which will be embodied in a concisely writ- 
ten dissertation conforming in style and for- 
mat to a recognized journal in the field of 
specialization. The final paper should be of 
the highest quality possible and suitable for 
publication. The doctoral student should 
register for this course commencing the 
summer term of the first year of residency 
and subsequently for each term during 
which dissertation research will be carried 
out. Inno case, however, may this course be 
used for credit toward fulfilling the course re- 
quirements in the Ph.D. program. 
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3.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 
Professors 


Faria, Anthony John; B.S., M.B.A. (Wayne 
State), Ph.D. (Michigan State)}—1975. 


Dickinson, John R.; B.S.B.A.,M.B.A., D.B.A. 
(Indiana)—1980. 


Aneja, Yash Paul; M.S., B.S. (Indian Statisti- 
cal Inst.), Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins)—1 984. 


Templer, Andrew; B.A. (Hons.), (Witwaters- 
rand), M.A. (South Africa), M.Sc. (London), 
Ph.D. (Witwatersrand)—1984. 


Okechuku, Chike; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. 
(Toronto), M.B.A., Ph.D. (York) —1986. 


Withane, Sirinimal; B.Sc. (Sri Jayawarden- 
pura), M.Sc. (Moratuwa University), M.A. 
(Carleton), Ph.D. (Rockefeller College, 
SUNY)—1986. 

Armstrong-Stassen, Marjorie; B.S., 
M.L.H.R. Ph.D. (Ohio State)—1989. 
Associate Professors 

Gunay, Erdal; B.S. (Middle East Technical), 
M.B.A., Ph.D. (Syracuse)—1984. 

Rieger, Fritz; B.S. (Manhattan), M.B.A. (Co- 
lumbia), Ph.D. (McGill)—1984. 

Reavley, Martha; B.Comm., M.B.A. (Wind- 
sor), Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1986. 
Wellington, William; B.Sc. (Western On- 
tario), M.B.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Michigan 
State)—1986. 

Lan, George; B.S. (Beloit College), M.A. 
(Smith College), M.B.A. (Tulane University), 
Ph.D. (Queens)—1988. 

Ursel, Nancy D.; B.Comm. (McGill), M.B.A. 
Ph.D. (Concordia)—1989. 

Assistant Professor 

Green, Donna; B.A., (Ohio State), M.B.A. 
(Saskatchewan), Ph.D. (Western Ontario)— 
1990. 


3.2 Programs of Study 


3.2.1. THE MASTER OF BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 


The purpose of the Master of Business Ad- 
ministration program is to provide broad 
graduate study in the general field of busi- 
ness administration. It provides students 
with three important components to prepare 
them for management positions; academic 
knowledge, job skills and work experience. 


Graduate students have the opportunity of 
expanding their accounting, administrative, 
finance, marketing, and management sci- 
ence expertise. The program emphasizes 
knowledge that prepares students for ca- 
reers in private industry and business, for 
the public service, and for doctoral studies. 


Admission Requirements 


1) Applicants who have secured satisfactory 
standing (at least a B average) in their un- 
dergraduate work may be admitted. Major 
consideration is given to the performance 
during the last two years of the undergradu- 
ate program. Possession of the minimum re- 
quirements for admission does not ensure 
acceptance. 

Students must write the GMAT before apply- 
ing for admission to the Faculty. (Details of 
the Test may be obtained from The Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 08540.) The order form for the Bulletin 
of Information for the GMAT is available in 
the Office of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search and in the Office of the Registrar. 


2) Graduates from a four-year Honours pro- 
gram in Commerce or Business Administra- 
tion who, in the opinion of the Faculty of 
Business Administration, have covered an 
adequate program of studies, may be admit- 
ted to the candidate year in the Fast Track 
M.B.A. program provided they have ob- 
tained satisfactory standing in their under- 
graduate degree. 

3) Students will be recommended for admis- 
sion to the candidate year if they have main- 
tained a B average or better in the first year 
of the program. 
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4) Students in the candidate year who main- 
tain a B average or better will qualify for the 
M.B.A. degree. 


Prerequisites 


The prerequisites required for admission 
are: first-year university-level mathematics; 
micro- and macroeconomics. The mathe- 
matics prerequisite may be waived depend- 
ing on an applicant’s quantitative GMAT 
score. If the prerequisites have not been 
completed prior to admission, they must be 
completed during the first year of the pro- 
gram. 


Fee Policy for M.B.A. Students Taking 
Undergraduate Economic Courses 


M.B.A. students will pay undergraduate fees 
for undergraduate courses taken as prereq- 
uisites for admission if the courses are taken 
within the first three terms after admission. 
The undergraduate courses will not be 
counted towards the graduate degree. 


Part-time Students 


All newly-admitted part time students are 
reqiured to have an interview with the Dean 
of the Faculty of Business Administration or 
his/her designate. Students wishing to be 
considered for advanced standing in 76- 
500, 76-509, 76-516, 76-521 or 76-585 must 
obtain permission from the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Business Administration or his/her 
designate. Normally, advanced standing in 
these courses will be based on previous full 
time work experience. Advanced standing 
for courses in the core areas of Business Ad- 
ministration will be considered based on pre- 
vious courses taken and grades received. 


Course Requirements 


Students will be allowed to pursue a general 
M.B.A. or choose a specific area of concen- 
tration. Areas of concentration include Fi- 
nance, Marketing, Management and Labour 
Studies, Business Strategy and En- 
trepreneurship, and Management Science. 
To obtain an area of concentration, four 600- 
level courses in the area are required. 


Two additional, cross-disciplinary areas of 
concentration are also available: Interna- 
tional Business and Production/Operations. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


required: 
75-680. Managing the Internationa! 
Enterprise 


and three of: 

70-651. Reporting, Analyzing, and Using 
Accounting Information 
International Management 
International Financial 
Management 

International Marketing Strategy 
Global Strategy 


71-643. 
72-674. 


74-635. 
75-681. 


PRODUCTION/OPERATIONS 


required: 
73-604. Production Management 


and three of: 

70-650. Managerial Accounting Analysis 
73-605. Statistical Quality Design and 
Control 

Marketing Channels and Logistics 
Management 

Manufacturing Strategy 


74-633. 
75-682. 


THE MAJOR PAPER 


Students may choose a major paper option. 
All students choosing this option must have 
a detailed major paper proposal approved 
by at least two faculty members in Business. 
These two faculty members will have pri- 
mary responsibility for supervising the stu- 
dent’s work. The approved proposal 
application form must be submitted to the 
Assistant to the Dean in order to register for 
the major paper (75-796). An oral defence 
will be required. 


The major paper will be graded, will receive 
six credits and will substitute for two 600- 
level course electives. 


THE THESIS 


Students may choose a thesis option. All stu- 
dents choosing this option must have a de- 
tailed thesis proposal approved by at least 
two faculty members in Business and by one 
faculty member external to Business but 
from within the University. An oral defence 
will be required (see 1.6.2, Committees). 
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The thesis will be graded, will receive twelve 
credits and will substitute for four 600-level 
course electives. 


Professional Accounting Designation 


Students who are interested in pursuing 
both a professional accounting designation 
(i.e.,C.A.,C.M.A., or C.G.A.) and the M.B.A. 
are advised to complete their accounting 
course requirements while being registered 
in the Bachelor of Commerce for University 
Graduates program and then to apply for ad- 
mission directly to the candidate year of the 
M.B.A. program (Fast Track M.B.A.). 


Business Resource Centre 


The Business Resource Centre is made up 
of faculty and students who provide consult- 
ing to the business community. 


Volunteer Internship Program 


This program is designed to provide stu- 
dents with the opportunity to receive career- 
related work experience (unpaid) by working 
in non-profit or not-for-profit organizations. 


3.2.2 MASTER OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
DEGREE—CO-OPERATIVE 
EDUCTION 


Students with a four-year honours degree in 
business administration or commerce are 
not eligible for the Co-op program. 


Students have the opportunity to experiment 
with various areas of interest in a generalist 
capacity, or to focus on a specific area of in- 
terest. Although the Faculty will make every 
effort to match students with suitable em- 
ployment, students are not guaranteed po- 
sitions, and the availability of positions may 
vary with the state of the labour market. 


Following the completion of each work term, 
a work report is required. These reports fo- 
cus on a problem or problems at work as 
analyzed by the student in a significant aca- 
demic analysis. These reports serve to de- 
velop solid communication skills. The 
specific content and format of the reports are 
decided upon by the student’s Faculty advi- 
sors and the Faculty Co-op Coordinator, in 


consultation with the student. One report is 
required for each completed work term. 


In addition to the normal admission require- 
ments, students seeking admission to the 
Co-op program will be required to have an 
interview with a representative from the Of- 
fice of Co-op Education and Career Serv- 
ices. 


CO-OPERATIVE M.B.A. WORK/STUDY 
SEQUENCE 


Qualifying Year 


Fall Term 


Introduction to Business 
Interpersonal Dynamics 
Core Concepts of Accounting 
Information | 

Introduction to Financial 
Management 

Quantitative Techniques in 
Management 

Marketing Management 
Managing Employees 
Strategic Decision Making 


76-500. 
76-501. 
76-502. 


76-503. 
76-504. 


76-505. 
76-506. 
76-509. 


Winter Term 
75-701. M.B.A. Co-op Work Term | 
Summer Term 


76-510. Core Concepts of Accounting 
Information II 

Research Methodology 
Financial Management 

Human Resources Management 


Management Information Systems 


76-511. 
76-512. 
76-513. 
76-514. 


Candidate Year 
Fall Term 


75-702. M.B.A. Co-op Work Term Il 


Winter Term 


workshops, plus five, 600-level Business 
courses 
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Summer Term 


75-698. Strategic Management 
workshops, plus four, 600-level Business 
courses 


Only one C grade is acceptable for a student 
to remaiin in the Co-op program. Students 
will be required to leave the Co-op program 
if they obtain a second C grade. 

3.2.3 REGULAR M.B.A. PROGRAM 
This program is intended for those students 
not choosing the M.B.A. Co-op program. 
The academic portion is identical to the Co- 
op program and students will be required to 
take the majority of their courses during the 
study terms for Co-op students. Students 
will be required to take 76-521 or 76-585 at 
some point in the program. 

REGULAR M.B.A. PROGRAM STUDY 
SEQUENCE 


Qualifying Year 


Fall Term 


Introduction to Business 
Interpersonal Dynamics 
Core Concepts of Accounting 
Information | 

Introduction to Financial 
Management 

Quantitative Techniques in 
Management 

Marketing Management 
Managing Employees 
Strategic Decision Making 


76-500. 
76-501. 
76-502. 


76-503. 
76-504. 


76-505. 
76-506. 
76-509. 


Winter Term 


76-521. Intensive Introduction to Small 
Business Consulting or 

76-585. Volunteer Internship Program 

plus workshops and other courses, as avail- 

able 


Summer Term 
76-510. Core Concepts of Accounting 
Information II 

Research Methodology 

Financial Management 

Human Resources Management 
Management Information Systems 


76-511. 
76-512. 
76-513. 
76-514. 


Candidate Year 


Fall Term 


76-521. Intensive Introduction to Small 
Business Consulting (optional) or 

76-585. Volunteer Internship Program 
(optional) 

plus workshops and other courses, as avail- 

able 


Winter Term 
five, 600-level Business courses 


Summer Term 


75-698. Strategic Management 
and four, 600-level Business courses 


3.2.4 FAST TRACK M.B.A. PROGRAM 
This program is designed for students who 
have graduated from a four-year honours 
business program. Fast Track M.B.A. stu- 
dents are exempt from the first (qualifying) 
year of the regular program, entering directly 
into the second (candidate) year. It includes 
not only traditional academic course work 
but also work in consultancy (via the Busi- 
ness Resource Centre or the Volunteer In- 
ternship Program) and in project 
management with selected organizations. 
The program is purposely designed to pro- 
vide practical knowledge based experience 
usually not available at an undergraduate 
level. 
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FAST TRACK M.B.A. PROGRAM STUDY 
SEQUENCE 


Fall Term 


76-516. 
76-517. 
76-521. 


Management Skills Development 
Business Research 

Intensive Introduction to Small 
Business Consulting or 

76-585. Volunteer Internship Program 
plus workshops and other courses, as avail- 
able 


Winter Term 


75-697. Field Study in Business 
plus workshops and four, 600-level Busi- 
ness courses 


Summer Term 


75-697. Field Study in Business 
(continued) 

plus workshops and four, 600-level Busi- 

ness courses 

3.2.5 INTEGRATED M.B.AJLL.B. 

PROGRAM 


This special program provides students in- 
terested in a career which combines legal 
and business management skills with an op- 
portunity to complete both the M.B.A. and 
the LL.B. degrees in four years. 


It is administered by a Committee of Direc- 
tors composed of the Associate Deans of the 
Faculties of Business Administration and 
Law, and three members of each Faculty. 


Admission Requirements 


The admissions procedure for the integrated 
program consists of two stages. At the first 
stage, students applying to the program 
must meet the admission requirements of 
both Faculties. Therefore separate applica- 
tions must be submitted to the Faculty of 
Law and the College of Graduate Studies 
and Research for admission to the regular 
degree programs in Law and Business Ad- 
ministration. To facilitate academic and ca- 
reer planning, it is strongly suggested that 


these applications be made simultaneously. 
Students who are accepted to both the 
M.B.A. and LL.B. programs, and have indi- 
cated a desire to follow the integrated pro- 
gram, will proceed to attend first year in 
either Faculty. Such students will be granted 
a deferred admission to the other Faculty in 
the program contingent upon acceptance to 
the integrated program after the first year of 
study. 
While attending first year, the student must 
apply to the Committee of Directors for ad- 
mission to the M.B.A/ LL.B. program. The 
intensity of the program demands a commit- 
ted and highly motivated student, and ac- 
cordingly, certain minimum academic 
requirements have been established. Stu- 
dents applying to the program at this stage 
must achieve standing in the top one third of 
the first-year class in the school in which they 
have enrolled and must meet the grade 
standards set out below. Students who do 
not meet this requirement will not be consid- 
ered for the integrated program, but are free 
to complete their studies in the Faculty at- 
tended, or to re-apply for admission to the 
second Faculty for the regular course of 
study. 
The Committee of Directors will interview all 
eligible applicants and selection of candi- 
dates will be made on the basis of the follow- 
ing criteria: 
(a) the applicant's career plan and its 
appropriateness to the program; 
(b) an assessment of the applicant's 
ability to complete a rigorous 
course of study successfully; 
(c) all relevant elements of the appli- 
cant’s profile compared with those 
of all other candidates. 


Successful candidates will receive an ac- 
ceptance to the integrated program subject 
to the condition that to remain in the program 
he or she must complete the second year of 
the program with a standing in the top one 
third of the class and meet the grade stand- 
ard. 

The Committee of Directors will also con- 
sider the applications of persons for entry to 
the program who have not earlier complied 
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with the foregoing procedures, and who are 
enrolled in either of the Faculties of Law or 
Graduate Studies and Research; these per- 
sons will have demonstrated high academic 
achievement and appropriate vocational 
and personal commitment. 


Application Deadlines 
Faculty of Law—November 3 (LL.B.) 


College of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search—June 1 (M.B.A.) 


For application materials please contact the 
following separately: 


Ontario Law School Application Service 
Ontario Universities’ Application Centre 
P.O. Box 1328 

650 Woodlawn Road West 

Guelph, Ontario 

N1H 7P4 


College of Graduate Studies and 
Research 

M.B.A. Admissions 

University of Windsor 

Windsor, Ontario 

N9B 3P4 


TERM PLANNING 
First and Second Years 


The first two years of study of the integrated 
program will consist of the regular first-year 
programs of each faculty. 


Third and Fourth Years 


The third and fourth years of the integrated 
program will be devoted to required and 
elective courses offered in both the Faculty 
of Law and the Faculty of Business Admini- 
stration. 

In the Faculty of Business Administration, 
program students will be required to take five 
candidate-level courses. These must in- 
clude Business Policy 75-698 and four 
courses selected from a minimum of two of 
the following areas: Accounting, Administra- 
tive Studies, Finance, Management Sci- 
ence, Marketing, and Policy and Strategy. In 
addition, the M.B.A. major paper or thesis 
must have a substantial legal component. 


In the Faculty of Law, the student will enroll 
in courses for a minimum of forty credits. 
These must include Torts, Civil Procedure, 
one course from the Legal Perspectives 
Group, and one course requiring a substan- 
tial paper that must account for at least 50% 
of the student’s grade in the course. The 
M.B.A. paper will ordinarily satisfy this re- 
quirement, subject to the approval of the 
Faculty of Law Academic Programs Com- 
mittee. 


In addition to the requirements outlined 
above, the candidate must choose three ad- 
ditional candidate-level M.B.A. courses or a 
further three law courses totalling at least 
nine credit hours or any equivalent combina- 
tion. The student's elective choices shall be 
reviewed by the Committee of Directors in 
light of the student's personal and career ob- 
jectives, and the necessity of scheduling 
core business and law courses. 


ADVANCEMENT 


First and Second Years: Standing in the 
top third of the class; no Faculty of Law 
course grade lower than C. 


Third and Fourth Years: \n courses taken 
in the Faculty of Business Administration, 
candidates must attain at least one A- grade 
and not receive any grades below B. In 
courses taken in the Faculty of Law, candi- 
dates must attain in each year at least one 
grade of B or above and must not receive 
any grade lower than C. 


Candidates who fail to meet the above 
standards may be advanced upon the ap- 
proval of the Committee of Directors if such 
action is warranted. Candidates who either 
fail to advance from Second Year to Third 
Year or who choose to leave the program will 
be free to continue on for both degrees, but 
within normal degree requirements, and 
subject to any conditions set out by the two 
Faculties. Students leaving the program af- 
ter Third Year and who have taken the ap- 
propriate electives, may petition the Faculty 
of Business Administration for the M.B.A. 
degree. 


YEAR LAW BUSINESS 
STREAM STREAM 
| Law | Qualifying Year 
—M.B.A. 
I Qualifying Year Law | 
—M.B.A. 
i" Candidate Year Candidate Year 
—NM.B.A. —M.B.A. 
Law Il & ill Law II & Ill 
IVv* Candidate Year Candidate Year 
—M.B.A. — M.B.A. 
Law Il & Ill Law Ii & Ill 


* During Stages III and IV, students will be 
registered in the College of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. Students must be regis- 
tered in the College of Graduate Study and 
Research in order to qualify for graduate 
awards. 


Students with an Honours Bachelor of 
Commerce Degree 


Students holding an Honours B.Comm. de- 
gree may obtain both the LL.B. and M.B.A. 
degrees without the assistance of a special 
integrated program. However, by submitting 
applications simultaneously to both the Fac- 
ulty of Law and the College of Graduate 
Studies and Research and indicating an in- 
terest in the program, such students may be 
granted a deferred admission to whichever 
degree program he or she elects to take sec- 
ond. This special deferred admission will be 
revoked if the applicant's performance in the 
first program fails to meet the first-year aca- 
demic standards of the program. In such 
case the applicant may re-apply for regular 
admission to the second degree program. 


Note: The University reserves the right to 
make changes in the integrated program 
and any rules or regulations applying to it. 


3.3 Course 
Descriptions 


Courses below are listed according to the in- 
formal administrative units of the Faculty. 


All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in a particular term or year. 


Special permission to enter courses without 
the stated prerequisites must be arranged 
with the Dean and the instructor involved. 
3.3.1 FIRST-YEAR M.B.A. COURSES 
76-500. Introduction to Business 

This module explores the Canadian busi- 
ness environment and examines the role of 
business in Canadian Society. Topics will in- 
clude the structure of the Canadian econ- 
omy, the international competitiveness of 
Canadian industry and the impact of global- 
izing forces on the North American business 
— all in the light of competing management 
and business ideologies of various stake- 
holders. 


76-501. Interpersonal Dynamics 

The focus of this module will be to provide 
students with the behavioural skills to be ef- 
fective in organizations. Active Listening, 
conflict resolution, running effective meet- 
ings, etc., will be taught with a great deal of 
emphasis on practice of these skills. The 
framework for this module will be the team 
environment, which many successful com- 
panies are moving toward. Students in this 
first semester will have team projects includ- 
ing an international simulation which all in- 
structors will be using in their module. This 
module will help students prepare for the 
teamwork which will be required by all the 
concurrent modules. 


76-502. Core Concepts of Accounting | 
This course provides an introduction to the 
role and importance of accounting informa- 
toin in the decision-making process and how 
to use and interpret various types of ac- 
counting information found in financial state- 
ments and annual reports. Core concepts of 
financial accounting such as the detrmina- 
tion of income and the recognition, meas- 
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urement and reporting of assets, liabilities, 
and owners’ equity will be examined. The im- 
pact of ethical, regulatory and environmental 
aspects on the interpretation and application 
of accounting information will be considered. 


76-503. Introduction to Financial 
Management 

This module is concerned with the concepts 
and principles of financial management of 
the business enterprise within the global fi- 
nancial environment. After an introduction to 
domestic and international financial markets 
and instruments, the module covers the con- 
cepts of value, risk, and efficient markets, 
followed by an introduction to capital budg- 
eting, financial analysis and planning, and 
short-term financial management. 


76-504. Quantitative Techniques in 
Management 

The objective of this module is to provide 
students with a basic but solid background 
in the quantitative techniques used by suc- 
cessful business organizations. This module 
will focus on the important aspects of prob- 
ability and statistics as they relate to the ef- 
fective presentation of data and to decision 
making under uncertainty; and, on the use of 
mathematical modelling as it relates to prob- 
lem solving within an organization. 


76-505. Marketing Management 

This module is concemed with introducing 
appropriate marketing management con- 
cepts and techniques that can be applied to 
private sector business as well as to not-for- 
profit organizations’ marketing and commu- 
nication activities. Emphasis will be on the 
marketing mix elements of product strategy, 
price strategy, place strategy, and promotion 
strategy. 

76-506. Managing Employees 

This module will familiarize students with the 
knowledge, roles, responsibilities and skills 
required of today’s managers. Three ap- 
proaches will be examined: systems, proc- 
ess, and behavioural. The contingency view 
of management as the process of organizing 
resources to set and accomplish organiza- 
tional goals will be emphasized. 


76-509. Strategic Decision Making 

This intensive two week experience will help 
to refine and integrate the management 
skills that students acquired in the six intro- 
ductory modules. Working in cross-discipli- 
nary groups, students will apply an 
integrated management approach to the as- 
sessment of complex business situations, 
plan to manage necessary changes and 
practice communicating their decisions in a 
professional and convincing manner. Guest 
speakers and on-site visits will complement 
the in-class assignments. 


76-510. Core Concepts of Accounting Il 
This course will further examine the use and 
interpretation of accounting information 
within the context of business and business 
decision-making. It will explore some of the 
ways in which accounting information may 
be utilized for business planning and to solve 
common business management problems. 
Core concepts of financial and managerial 
accounting such as financial statement 
analysis, tax considerations, cost-volume- 
profit analysis, budgeting, cost allocatoin, 
job order and process costing will be cov- 
ered. As with 76-502, the impact of ethical, 
regulatory, and environmenta! aspects on 
the interpretation and application of ac- 
counting information wil be considered. 
(Prerequisite: 76-502.) 

76-511. Research Methodology 

This course is intended to provide students 
with a broad understanding of methodologi- 
cal issues in research with a specific focus 
in marketing. Students will develop an un- 
derstanding of research issues and proc- 
esses from a marketing perspective through 
classroom lectures as well as a hands-on 
practical marketing research project. Both 
quantitative and qualitative methods of re- 
search will be discussed. (Prerequisites: 76- 
504 and 76-505.) 


76-512. Financial Management 

This module focuses on the firm’s long-term 
financial decisions. The sources and the me- 
chanics of obtaining long-term financing are 
covered, together with the discussion of 
strategic decisions involving capital struc- 
ture and dividends. The module includes a 
broader study of financial markets and in- 
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struments, including options, with applica- 
tions in financial management. (Prereq- 
uisite: 76-503.) 

76-513. Human Resources Management 
This course is concerned with the role of hu- 
man resources activities in facilitating the 
achievement of organizational effective- 
ness. Students will gain an understanding of 
the principles of human resources manage- 
ment and develop some skills they can apply 
in solving actual people problems at work. 
Particular attention is given to the roles of la- 
bour relations and trade unionism as they 
pertain to human resources activities. Stu- 
dents will be provided with exposure to both 
a management and labour perspective to 
H.R. issues. 


76-514. Management Information 
Systems 
Students in this course will leam how to en- 
vision, design and evaluate computer- 
based solutions to typical business 
problems. Emphasis will be on the contem- 
porary and emerging hardware/software 
tools, the managing of information, and in- 
formation technology. 
The prerequisite for all candidate-level 
courses is candidate-level standing (or 
equivalent) in the M.B.A. program. 


76-516. Management Skills Development 


This course is designed to provide students 
with management skills that are required for 
providing feedback, dealing with problem 
employees, coaching and problem solving. 
The focus of the course will be practical in 
that there will be ample opportunity for stu- 
dents to practice the skills in different set- 
tings, and receive feedback on their 
performance. (Open to Fast Track and part- 
time M.B.A. students only) 


76-517. Business Research 

This course will provide students with a 
broad range of methods for conducting field 
research. Students will develop an under- 
standing of research designs which are use- 
ful for determining the impact on 
interventions. Both quantitative and qualita- 
tive methods of research will be discussed. 
There will be an emphasis on qualitative re- 
search methods to assist students in prepar- 


ing for the Field study in Business course. 
(Open to Fast Track and part-time M.B.A. 
students only.) 


76-521. Intensive Introduction to Small 
Business Consulting 

This is an accelerated and intensive course 
in the practice of consulting for M.B.A.s who 
are not receiving work experience through 
the Co-op program. Students receive accel- 
erated training in the practice of consulting 
and work in the Business Resource Centre 
where they have an opportunity to apply 
what they are learning in their program of 
study. (A 4.0 credit course.) 


76-585. Volunteer Internship Program 
Students will be required to perform career- 
related volunteer work in a supervised not- 
for-profit or non-profit organization. The 
experience is designed to provide students 
with an opportunity to integrate theory and 
practice. Classroom workshops and regular 
assignments will facilitate the learning proc- 
ess and ensure that transferable skills are 
developed. (A 4.0 credit course.) 


3.3.2 ACCOUNTING 


70-650. Managerial Accounting and 
Analysis 

This course will examine approaches to gen- 

erating, analyzing and using accounting in- 

formation in performing managerial 

functions such as planning, controlling, per- 

formance evaluation and decision making. 


70-651. Reporting, Analyzing, and 
Using Accounting Information 

This course will examine alternative ap- 
proaches to generating, reporting, Analyzing 
and using accounting information. It will em- 
phasize the understanding and the applica- 
tion phases of accounting information by 
users. Topics include: Accounting entity -- 
concepts of control and significant influence; 
accounting policy choice; internal control; 
elements in the consolidated financial state- 
ments, such as owners’ equity, minority 
(non-controlling) interest and goodwill; prof- 
itability, liquidity and solvency analyses; 
working capital management; and business 
valuation. 
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Note: Fast Track students with undergradu- 
ate accounting concentration are not al- 
lowed to take 70-650; and Fast Track 
students who have taken a combination of 
related accounting and finance undergradu- 
ate-courses are not be permitted to take 70- 
651. 
3.3.3 MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR 
STUDIES 


71-611. Women in Business 

This is a multi-disciplinary course which 
adopts a woman-centred point of view to ex- 
amine how being female shapes the lives of 
women in the workplace and in the broader 
society. The course examines all aspects of 
women's work, paid and unpaid, from the 
perspective of women employed in manage- 
rial and professional occupations. (Students 
who take this course may receive credit to- 
wards their certificate or degree in Women’s 
Studies). 


71-612. Labour Law 

An analysis of legislation dealing with labour 
organization; wages, employment stand- 
ards, fair employment practice, and financial 
security of the worker. (Cross-listed with 71- 
448.) 


71-640. Organizational Design 

The course examines altemative concepts 
and forms of organizational design at both 
administrative and operational levels. The 
emphasis will be on critical analysis of the 
design implications of high rates of environ- 
mental and technological change. Manage- 
ment structures, processes, and 
technologies which enhance productivity 
and innovaton will be evaluated taking ex- 
amples from Canada and other countries. 
Special attention will be paid to case studies 
and the development of problem-solving 
skills for the analyis and efficient design of 
organizations capable of achieving their 
goals under a variety of conditions. (Prereq- 
uisite: 71-540 or equivalent.) 


71-641. Organizational Change 

This course is designed to examine the proc- 
ess of organizational change and develop- 
ment from a systems perspective. It will 
focus on the difficulties associated with at- 


tempting to change and improve organiza- 
tional functioning. Specific organizational 
change and intervention techniques and 
methodologies will be addressed. 


71-643. International Management 

The course focuses on the problems and is- 
sues that confront managers in the area of 
international business. Background mate- 
rial, readings, cases, and exercises will in- 
volve the students in challenges facing the 
intemational manager. A major objective is 
to develop a sensitivity that will enhance the 
student's ability to operate in the complex 
environment of multi-cultural businesses. 


71-644. Training and Development of 
Human Resources 

This course addresses the development of 
human resources through training experi- 
ences. Topics related to training, adult learn- 
ing, and effective teaching methods will be 
explored. The focus of the course is on the 
major theoretical aspects of training: 1) 
needs assessment, 2) program develop- 
ment, and 3) evaluation. This course has an 
experiential focus; student teams will be re- 
sponsible for developing and presenting 
training programs. 


71-645. Managing Rewards in 
Organizations 

This course provides an understanding of 
organizational rewards. It offers specific 
guidelines on managing the power of re- 
wards to facilitate the effectiveness of the 
enterprise. The focus is on the reward sys- 
tem as a strategic resource by which man- 
agement supports overall organization 
objectives and philosophy. The course in- 
cludes such topics as the administration and 
planning of salaries, wages, incentive pay, 
benefits and non-financial. Students will 
complete the course having a thorough 
grasp of the major concepts and principles 
of compensation management and able to 
design and evaluate an organizational re- 
ward program. 


71-646. The Dynamics of Business 
Negotiations 

This course has three major objectives. 

Firstly, itintroduces students to the analytical 

concepts necessary for effective business 

negotiations. Secondly, it provides a variety 
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of applications that illustrate the importance 
of negotiations to the practice of manage- 
ment. Finally, the course provides students 
with the opportunity to practice business ne- 
gotiations skills through a variety of experi- 
ential exercises. Because of the importance 
of the experiential exercises attendance at 
each class session is mandatory. 


71-647. Diversity in the Workplace 

The human rights legislation will provide the 
framework for discussions on valuing diver- 
sity in terms of gender, age, race, religion, 
ability, and other categories. The course will 
help students to acquire knowledge and 
skills they need as managers to deal with op- 
portunities and challenges created by the di- 
versity in the labour force. Lectures, 
research, and case discussions will be used. 


71-648. Issues in Management and 
Labour Studies 

Areading and research seminar dealing with 
major concepts and important current prob- 
lems in the areas covered by Management 
and Labour Studies. The precise topic to be 
covered in a particular term will vary accord- 
ing to current interest and faculty availability, 
and will be announced in the previous term. 


3.3.4 FINANCE 


72-670. Investment Analysis and 
Management 
Economic background to security analysis; 
types of corporate securities for investment; 
theory and mechanics of investment; gen- 
eral analysis and valuation procedures; 
valuation of fixed income securities and 
common stocks; procedures in analysis of 
government, industrial, financial and public 
utility securities; portfolio management. 
72-671. Portfolio Management 
Objectives of individual and institutional 
portfolios. Security selection, diversification, 
marketability, risk and return in portfolio con- 
struction. Timing and formula plans, bond 
portfolio problems, performance measure- 
ment, trading problems, tax planning, super- 
vision, quantitative techniques for portfolio 
management, regulations. 


72-672. Cases in Financial Management 
An advanced case course in financial man- 
agement. Financial concepts and principles 
of managing a business enterprise are illus- 
trated. Planning for the acquisition and use 
of funds so as to maximize the value of the 
firm is examined through the use of case 
analysis. 


72-673. Topics in Finance 

An in-depth study of topical issues in fi- 
nance. A reading and research seminar 
dealing with major concepts and problems in 
the area of financial management. Precise 
topics to be covered during a term will vary 
according to current trends in the literature. 


72-674. International Financial 
Management 
A study of the problems facing the interna- 
tional financial manager. Topics include: in- 
ternational markets, spot and forward 
currency fluctuations, positioning corporate 
funds, investment decisions, hedging and 
exposure management. 


3.3.5 MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


73-600. Statistical Techniques in 
Management 

Intermediate and advanced statistical infer- 

ences. Topics in this course include Chi- 

Square Tests, Analysis of Variance, Multiple 

Linear Regression, Discriminant Analysis, 

Factor Analysis, and other selected topics. 


73-602. Selected Topics in Operations 
Management 

An in-depth study of selected topics in pro- 
duction and operations analysis. Topics may 
include inventory control, operations sched- 
uling, quality and assurance, facilities layout 
and location, reliability and maintainability, 
recent advances in manufacturing technolo- 
gies, etc. 


73-603. Management Science 

This course provides a study of selected top- 
ics in management science. Topics may in- 
clude linear and integer programming, 
network models, dynamic programming, 
non-linear programming, Markov chains, 
Markov decision processes, stochastic 
models, etc. 
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73-604. Production Management 

A study of managerial techniques for pro- 
duction and operations analysis. Topics may 
include capacity expansion, forecasting, ag- 
gregate planning, inventory control, material 
requirements planning, project scheduling, 
just-in-time inventory systems, etc. 


73-605. Statistical Quality Design and 
Control 
The course discusses some of the important 
statistical concepts and methods for quality 
design and improvement. Topics include 
statistical process control, development and 
interpretation of different kinds of control 
charts for variable and attribute data, design 
of experiments for product/process improve- 
ment. A software package may be required 
to simulate the operations of an actual proc- 
ess, and to illustrate the methodology. 
3.3.6 MARKETING 
74-631. Seminar in Consumer Behaviour 
A study of analytical concepts and research 
techniques derived from the behavioural sci- 
ences or developed from consumer behav- 
iour research. A significant objective of the 
course is the application of such concepts 
and techniques to the solution of marketing 
problems. 


74-632. Seminar in Marketing Research 
An advanced course assuming familiarity 
with the conceptual research process, char- 
acteristics of basic data collection modes 
and measurement, hypothesis testing, re- 
gression analysis, and analysis of variance. 
Utilizing a discussion format, the course of- 
fers a review of current marketing research 
literature concerning: 

1) examinations of properties of familiar 
data collection and analysis techniques; 

2) examples of their application; and 

3) introduction to more advanced data col- 
lection and analysis methods. 


74-633. Marketing Channels and 
Logistics Management 

A seminar covering all major issues relating 

to distribution activities at a micro and macro 

level. Topics covered include the develop- 

ment of channel systems, the behavioural 

and legal aspects of channel relationships, 


and approaches to total distribution system 
management. 


74-635. International Marketing Strategy 
A study of the problems faced by Canadian 
businesses when exploring and distributing 
to foreign markets. A significant objective of 
the course is to explore, through research 
findings, strategies that would improve Can- 
ada’s intemational marketing efforts. 


74-636. Advanced Advertising 
Management 
An advanced study of the management of 
the advertising function. Topics for discus- 
sion will include the development of the 
overall promotional plan, determination of 
the advertising budget, formulation of the 
advertising campaign, media selection, tim- 
ing of expenditures, and evaluating advertis- 
ing effectiveness. Consideration is also 
given to public policy issues including the le- 
gal, social, and ethical aspects of advertis- 
ing. 
74-638. Special Topics in Marketing 
This course is of varying content dealing with 
topical issues in marketing. The course 
might focus on a specific functional area in 
marketing or a particular environment for the 
application of marketing concepts. Admini- 
stration of the course varies as appropriate 
with its content and might take on a literature 
survey, research project, experiential, or 
other format. 


74-639. Seminar in Marketing Strategy 
and Planning 
An analysis of the formation of marketing 
strategies and plans. Topics covered will in- 
clude business definitions, developing mar- 
keting objectives, selecting market targets, 
developing all aspects of the marketing mix, 
and evaluating marketing performance. 
Marketing decision models, portfolio tech- 
niques, generic strategies, PIMS, and re- 
lated topics will also be covered. 
3.3.7 BUSINESS STRATEGY AND 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


75-621. Small Business Consulting 

Students learn the field of consulting by 
working on small business consulting pro- 
jects under faculty supervision in the Busi- 
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ness Resource Centre. Working in teams, 
students experience the entire range of the 
small business consulting activities from 
searching for clients and proposal writing to 
performing the research and presenting final 
reports. 


75-622. Advanced Small Business 
Consulting 

The second course in a two semester se- 
quence on consulting, this course hones the 
students consulting skills through practice. 
Students assume more responsibility in- 
creasingly complex projects and selected 
students assume team leadership and man- 
agement roles in the business resource cen- 
tre. (Prerequisite: permission of the 
instructor.) 


75-680. Managing the International 
Enterprise 

This survey course gives students a basic 
understanding of the intemational business 
environment, and the decisions that manag- 
ers make in international firms. The course 
begins by considering the historical develop- 
ment of international business and the cur- 
rent global focus of international firms. It 
then examines the global economic environ- 
ment, including theories of trades and for- 
eign direct investment, and balance of 
payments and intemational institutions- and 
the firm environment models for evaluating 
various aspects of the environment in order 
to select the best international strategy, and 
the best mode of entry for a particular loca- 
tion. Finally, the course briefly examines the 
functional decisions made in international 
firms—financial ,marketing, operational, 
and human resources decisions, and issues 
associated with international structure and 
control. 


75-681. Global Strategy 

Operating a firm in an international rather 
than a national environment presents the 
manager with many challenges and oppor- 
tunities. Global strategy encompasses 
evaluation of the global environment to es- 
tablish a fit with the firm’s capability. The 
course focuses on issues connected with 
the development of strategies and their im- 
plementation management across interna- 
tional boundaries. 


ay 
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75-682. Manufacturing Strategy 

This course examines the use of manufac- 
turing and operations as weapons in the 
firm’s competitive arsenal. It addresses stra- 
tegic questions related to the choice of 
proper process technology, the determina- 
tion of plant size and location, the extent of 
vertical integration and the continuous pur- 
suit of quality and productivity. 


75-685. Strategic Analysis and Planning 
The purpose of this course is to present and 
discuss management of strategic change. 
Unlike the strategic management course 
that deals with the formulation and imple- 
mentation of strategy, the emphasis here is 
on administering the planning process, illus- 
trating techniques such as scenarios, and 
managing change. This includes investigat- 
ing the formal and informal strategic deci- 
sion-making process, administering 
systems that improve the process, and pro- 
viding an atmosphere that promotes strate- 
gic thinking and the acceptance of change in 
an organization. The course will consist of a 
combination of case studies, seminars, and 
independent research. A prerequisite is that 
students should be familiar with the ele- 
ments of strategic management. 


75-690. Entrepreneurship: New Venture 
Formation and Management 

Aiming at opening up the entrepreneurial 
option for students, this course examines 
entrepreneurship as an economic and a 
business phenomenon with special empha- 
sis on the process of new venture creation. 
Through a mix of seminars, case studies, 
and field research, students explore the top- 
ics of finding new venture ideas, developing 
business ideas and business concepts, con- 
ducting feasibility studies, developing busi- 
ness plans, preparing deal structures and 
financing strategies, launching new ven- 
tures, and initial entrepreneurial manage- 
ment beyond the start-up phase. Students 
are expected to undertake a new venture 
creation project culminating with a detailed 
business plan. 

75-692. Seminar in Strategic 

Management 

This is an investigation and discussion of 
contemporary issues in strategic manage- 


ment and entrepreneurship. The topics to be 
covered will vary from term to term accord- 
ing to current developments in the Business 
world. 


75-697. Field Study in Business 

This is a six credit field study course in busi- 
ness research that lasts two semesters. Or- 
ganized into multi-disciplinary teams, 
Students research a significant problem in a 
cooperating organization. Students also 
study the organization and its business en- 
vironment in order to understand the focal 
problem in its context. Students will be re- 
quired to write up the findings of the study, 
and present (formally defend) the study to 
faculty. (A 6.0 credit course, offered over two 
terms.) 


75-698. Strategic Management 

This is the capstone course of the M.B.A. 
program. It integrates the knowledge gained 
in prior courses and focuses it on the func- 
tions of top management of an organization. 
Discussion of concepts and current practice 
are combined with case studies of strategic 
leadership and strategy formulation and im- 
plementation in a domestic and international 
environment. (Prerequisites: candidate- 
year standing and all other required 
courses.) 


75-701. M.B.A. Co-op Work Term | 
75-702. M.B.A. Co-op Work Term Il 
75-796. Major Paper 

75-797. Thesis 
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4.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 
Professors Emeriti 


Thibert, Roger J.; B.A. (Western Ontario), 
M.S. (Detroit), Ph.D. (Wayne State), 
F.C.1.C.—1953. 


McGarvey, Bruce R.; B.A. (Carleton Col- 
lege), M.A., Ph.D. (Illinois), F.C.1.C.—1972. 


Tuck, Dennis G.; B.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc. (Dur- 
ham), F.C.1.C., F.R.S.C. (U.K.)}—1972. 


Professors 


Mcintosh, John M.; B.Sc. (Queen’s), Ph.D. 
(M.1.T.), F.C.1.C.—1968. 


Drake, John E.; B.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
(Southampton), F.C.I.C.—1969. 


Taylor, Keith E.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1976. 


Mutus, Bulent; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Waterloo), 
Ph.D. (Manitoba)—1982. 


Stephan, Douglas W.; B.Sc. (McMaster), 
Ph.D. (Western Ontario)—1982. 


Aroca, Ricardo; B.Sc. (Chile), Ph.D. (Mos- 
cow State), D.Sc. (Leningrad) —1985. 


Loeb, Stephen J.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Western 
Ontario), F.C.1.C.—1990. 


Jones, William E.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Mount Al- 
lison), Ph.D. (McGill)—1991. 


Associate Professors 


Lee, Lana; A.B. (Mount Holyoke), Ph.D. (Al- 
berta)—1 986. 


Green, James R.; B.Sc. (Windsor), Ph.D. 
(Waterloo)—1989. 


Antonelli, David M.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Alberta) — 
1997 


Assistant Professors 

Dutton, Philip J.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Victoria)— 
1991. 

Letcher, Robert J.; B.Sc. (Toronto), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Carleton)—2000. 

Schurko, Robert W.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Mani- 
toba), Ph.D. (Dalhousie)—2000. 
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Adjunct Professors 


Draisey, Thomas F.; M.B., Ch.B. (Bristol), 
F.R.C.Path.; Department of Pathology, Sal- 
vation Army Grace Hospital and Windsor 
Western Hospital Centre—1 969. 


Yee, George E.; M.D. (Manitoba), 
F.R.C.Path.; Medical Director, Medical 
Laboratories of Windsor—1986. 


Adeli, Khosrow; B.Sc. (Tehran), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Ottawa), Dipl. Clin. Chem. 
(Toronto)—1988. 


Cheung, Raphael M.C.; M.D. (Toronto), 
F.R.C.P.(C); Medical Director, Lipid Clinic, 
Windsor Western Hospital—1988. 


Drury, Craig F.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (McGill), Ph.D. 
(Guelph); Agriculture Canada—1991. 


Kovacs, Gregory J.: B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D 
(Toronto)—1991. 


Nazri, Gholam-Abbas; B.S., M.S. (Tehran), 
Ph.D. (Case Western Reserve); Scientist, 
General Motors Research, Warren—1991. 


Artiss, Joseph D.; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Windsor); Associate Professor of Pathol- 
ogy, Wayne State University, Detroit —1993. 


Szabo, Arthur G.; B.Sc. (Queen’s), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Toronto), F.C.1.C.—1994. 


Keys, Stephen; B.Sc. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Brit- 
ish Columbia), Fellowship in Clinical Chem- 
istry (Windsor), F.C.A.C.B. —1997. 


4.2 Programs of Study 


Facilities are provided for students wishing 
to proceed to the degrees of Master of Sci- 
ence and Doctor of Philosophy. Students 
may enrol in graduate studies in Chemistry 
and Biochemistry. One field of study in 
Chemistry is Clinical Chemistry, which is ap- 
proved by the Canadian Academy of Clinical 
Biochemistry and is accredited by the Com- 
mission on Accreditation in Clinical Chemis- 
try (U.S.A.). 


THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
DEGREE 


4.2.1 


In addition to the general requirements out- 
lined in 1.5.2, the following requirements 


must be met by all students proceeding to 
the Ph.D. degree: 


1) Course Work: Candidates must complete 
successfully at least eight courses, including 
59-710 (or four courses if the candidate en- 
ters the program with an M.Sc. degree) cho- 
sen from the available graduate offerings in 
the student's field or from related and cog- 
nate courses, with the approval of the Pro- 
gram Committee. Credit for up toa 
maximum of two courses may be given for 
equivalent courses provided that a grade of 
at least A- was achieved in the courses. 


Ph.D. Candidates who are studying in the 
field of Clinical Chemistry are required to 
take the following core courses: 59-564, 59- 
680, 59-681, 59-682, 59-683, 59-684, and 
59-686. Candidates who have taken any of 
these courses for an M.Sc. degree will be 
given credit for those courses successfully 
completed. They will also participate in a 
Hospital Rotation Program which is desig- 
nated as the course, 59-689. 


The program in the field of Clinical Chemis- 
try is approved by the certification committee 
of the Canadian Academy of Clinical Bio- 
chemistry as fulfilling all of the academic re- 
quirements, and one year of the required 
practical experience. The Ph.D. program is 
also accredited by the Commission on Ac- 
creditation in Clinical Chemistry (U.S.A.). 


2) Seminars: \n addition to the above course 
work, students must attend the regular de- 
partmental Seminar (59-795) throughout 
their Ph.D. studies as fulfilment of this re- 
quirement. 

3) Dissertation: The principal requirement 
for the Ph.D. degree is the presentation of a 
dissertation which embodies the results of 
an original investigation (59-798). For gen- 
eral requirements of the dissertation, see 
1.5.3. 


A student who fails to achieve satisfactory 
performance in all aspects of the program 
(e.g., course work, seminars, and disserta- 
tion work) may be required to withdraw. 

4) Doctoral Committee: The Ph.D. commit- 
tee is chosen in the manner described in 
1.5.2. This committee will meet with the stu- 
dent annually to review his or her progress. 
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As part of this review the student will present 
a short seminar on his or her research pro- 
gress. 


5) Examinations: |n addition to examinations 
connected with course work, all students 
proceeding to the Ph.D. degree must meet 
the following requirements: 


(a) Qualifying Examination for Admis- 
sion to the Ph.D. Program: Stu- 
dents who wish to transfer to a 
Ph.D. program from an M.Sc. pro- 
gram will be required to satisfacto- 
rily complete an oral 
comprehensive examination in the 
first twenty-four months of gradu- 
ate study prior to transfer. For stu- 
dents who enrol directly in a Ph.D. 
program, the qualifying examina- 
tion must be completed within the 
first twelve months of the doctoral 
program. The examination will 
take the form of a ten to twenty 
minute presentation of the stu- 
dent's research work to date, fol- 
lowed by a question and answer 
session in which the student's 
depth of knowledge of the field of 
research and the underlying 
chemical and/or biochemical prin- 
ciples will be examined. The stu- 
dent may be assessed by a 
committee of three members com- 
prised of the research advisor and 
two other faculty members from 
Chemistry and Biochemistry. As a 
guide to the student, the commit- 
tee may provide some directed 
readings prior to the examination. 
The student will be expected to un- 
derstand the subject matter and 
background of these topics. A 
grade of Pass or Fail will be given. 
In the event of a failing grade, the 
student may be allowed a second 
examination within one month, or 
a specific assignment for sub- 
sequent evaluation at the discre- 
tion of the examining committee. It 
may be possible that the student 
will not be allowed to repeat the ex- 
amination. 


(b) Final Examination: Each candi- 
date will take a final oral examina- 
tion in defense of the dissertation 
on the recommendation of the 
doctoral committee. An external 
examiner, chosen for acknow- 
ledged scholarship in the appropri- 
ate field of chemistry, biochemistry 
or Clinical chemistry, will normally 
be present during the oral exami- 
nation. The external examiner will 
be selected by the doctoral com- 
mittee, subject to the approval of 
the Executive Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research. The ex- 
amination will be public and will in- 
volve a short seminar presentation 
by the candidate. The examination 
will be chaired by the Executive 
Dean of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search or delegate. 


4.2.2 THE MASTER OF SCIENCE 
DEGREE 


In addition to the general requirements and 
stipulations outlined in 1.6.2 for the Master's 
degree, the following requirements must be 
met by students proceeding to the M.Sc. de- 
gree. 

1) Course Work: Candidates must complete 
successfully at least four courses chosen 
from the available graduate offerings in the 
Student's field or from related and cognate 
courses, with the approval of the Program 
Committee. Credit for up to a maximum of 
two courses may be given for equivalent 
courses provided a grade of at least A- was 
achieved in the course. 


M.Sc. candidates in Clinical Chemistry will 
be required to take the following core 
courses: 59-680, 59-681, 59-682, and 59- 
683. These candidates will also take a Prac- 
tical Laboratory Methodology course 
(59-589). 


The M.Sc. program in Clinical Chemistry is 
accredited by the Commission on Accredita- 
tion in Clinical Chemistry (U.S.A.). This pro- 
gram has been approved by the National 
Registry in Clinical Chemistry (U.S.A.) as ful- 
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filling all of the academic requirements and 
a portion of the practical experience for cer- 
tification by examination at the Clinical 
Chemist level. 


2) Seminars: In addition to the above course 
work, students must attend the regular de- 
partmental Seminar (59-795) throughout 
their M.Sc. studies and present at least one 
seminar on their research as a fulfilment of 
this requirement. 


3) Thesis: A student must undertake original 
research and embody the results in a thesis 
(59-797). The student will then be examined 
by a committee. 


A student who fails to achieve satisfactory 
performance in all aspects of the program 
(e.g., course work, seminars, thesis work or 
major critique) may be required to withdraw. 
4) Master’s Committee and Final Examina- 
tions: The Master’s committee is chosen in 
the manner described in 1.6.2. The final ex- 
amination will take the form of an open semi- 
nar in the presence of the Master’s 
committee (see 1.6.2). The examination will 
be open to the public. 


POSTDOCTORAL DIPLOMA 
PROGRAM IN CLINICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


4.2.3 


Admission Requirements 


Postdoctoral trainees will be selected from 
candidates who hold a Doctor of Philosophy 
in Biochemistry or Chemistry. Trainees may 
also be chosen from graduates in other re- 
lated fields, provided that their training in 
chemistry and biochemistry is demonstrably 
adequate. 


Program Requirements 


1) Residence Requirements: The postdoc- 
toral diploma program is of three years du- 
ration on a full-time basis, i.e., thirty-six 
months. This period may not be counted as 
residence for a Ph.D. program at the Univer- 
sity of Windsor. 


2) Course Work: Trainees in this program 
must successfully complete the following 
minimum course work: 


(a) Clinical Biochemistry (59-680 and 
59-681), Biochemical Diagnosis of 
Disease (59-682 and 59-683), 
Pathophysiology (59-684), Ad- 
vanced Bioanalytical Topics (59- 
686) and DNA Science and 
Diagnostics (59-564). 

(b) Seminar (59-795) to be taken each 
year in which the trainee is regis- 
tered. 

(c) Clinical Chemistry Laboratory 
Methodology (59-589) and Clinical 
Chemistry Research and Devel- 
opment (59-689) for a total of 2000 
hours. These courses will be in the 
form of practical laboratory experi- 
ence at one or more of the follow- 
ing hospitals in Windsor: Hotel 
Dieu/Grace Hospital, Windsor Re- 
gional Hospital; or at Henry Ford 
Hospital or Detroit Medical Centre 
in Detroit, Michigan. 


Trainees will be expected to undertake an 
original piece of research of publishable 
standard and to be prepared to present it at 
a scientific meeting. The research may be in 
the fields of Clinical Chemistry, Biochemistry 
of Disease, or Biochemistry. 


3) Additional Course Requirements: A 
trainee may be required to take a minimum 
of six courses. These courses will be as- 
signed to the trainees as required in order to 
give them a thorough background in the ap- 
propriate areas of Chemistry, Biochemistry, 
and Biology. Advanced standing will nor- 
mally be granted for courses previously 
taken. 


Any trainee who fails to maintain satisfactory 
standing in course work, Clinical Chemistry 
Laboratory Methodology (59-589) and Clini- 
cal Chemistry Research and Development 
(59-689), or research, may be required to 
withdraw. 


4) Diploma Committee: The Director of the 
Clinical Chemistry Program will establish the 
trainee’s diploma committee in consultation 
with the Executive Dean of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. This committee will con- 
sist of four members, three of whom will be 
chosen from Chemistry and Biochemistry, 
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and will include the Adjunct Professor at the 
appropriate hospital. The committee will 
meet with the trainee to review his or her pro- 
gress as necessary. 


Plan of Work for Postdoctoral Training 
Program 
First Year (12 months) 


September—April: Course work and initia- 
tion of a research project. May—August: 
Clinical Chemistry Laboratory Methodology 
(59-589), 700 Hours minimum. This latter 
portion of time (seventeen weeks) will be 
spent obtaining practical experience in a 
hospital laboratory under the joint direction 
of a faculty member of the University and the 
pathologist, who is an Adjunct Professor in 
Chemistry and Biochemistry at the Univer- 
sity. During this period the trainee will be re- 
quired to obtain a reasonable mastery of the 
various operations of a clinical chemistry 
laboratory. Rotation through the various ar- 
eas of the laboratory, as well as various sec- 
tions of the clinical chemistry laboratory, will 
be required. At this stage orientation regard- 
ing administration of the laboratory will be 
carried out. 


Second Year (12 months) 


September—August: Remaining course 
work, if any, will be completed during the 
second year, and research will be contin- 
ued. The time distribution between the hos- 
pital experience and university/hospital 
research (59-689) will be on a 40%/ 60% ba- 
sis in all the following periods: 


1) Two months will be spent in special 
and developmental chemistry, and fur- 
ther experience in laboratory admini- 
stration will be gained. 


2) Four months will be spent in developmen- 
tal chemistry, and the administration of a 
section of the clinical chemistry laboratory 
will be undertaken. 


3) Six months will be spent in the administra- 
tion of the clinical chemistry laboratory 
(gradually taking over the major administra- 
tive function of the entire clinical chemistry 
laboratory) under the supervision of the Ad- 
junct Professor. 


4) Two months will be spent in molecular di- 
agnosis of disease and DNA diagnostics. 


Third Year (12 months) 


In the last year, the trainees will train in other 
areas of laboratory medicine including im- 
munology, hematology, and microbiology. 
The trainees will spend at least eight weeks 
in each of the above areas at one of the des- 
ignated hospitals. The remaining time will be 
devoted to research at either the university 
or one of the hospital sites. During this pe- 
riod the trainees will also be exposed to in- 
formatics and management aspects of the 
Clinical laboratory. 


In order to ensure that the trainees obtain 
maximum experience in all the phases of 
Clinical chemistry available in Windsor, rota- 
tion from hospital to hospital will occur as re- 
quired during the latter training period. 


Participation in Professional Meetings: Dur- 
ing the second year, trainees will be strongly 
encouraged to attend a meeting of clinical 
chemists (e.g., Canadian Society of Clinical 
Chemists, American Association for Clinical 
Chemistry) and present a paper on the sub- 
ject of their research. The subject of this pa- 
per will, if possible, be submitted for 
publication. 

Trainees will also be required to participate 
in and give conferences dealing with Clinical 
Chemistry or Clinical Biochemistry on a 
regular basis along with other clinical chem- 
ists, graduate students in Clinical Chemistry 
and the Adjunct Professors from the affili- 
ated hospitals. 


The Postdoctoral Diploma is approved as 
fulfilling all of the academic requirements 
and the required practical experience by the 
certification committee of the Canadian So- 
ciety of Clinical Chemists. The Postdoctoral 
Program is accredited by the Canadian 
Academy of Clinical Biochemistry and the 
Commission on Accreditation in Clinical 
Chemistry (U.S.A.). 


4.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

All of the courses listed will not necessarily 
be offered in any one year. Topics courses 
may be taken several times provided the 
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course content is different. Where prereq- 
uisites are not stated, consent of the instruc- 
tor is required. 


59-521. Special Topics in Analytical 
Chemistry 

(Prerequisite: 59-321.) (2 lecture hours a 

week.) 


59-531. Special Topics In Organic 
Chemistry 

Topics may include polymer chemistry, natu- 
ral product chemistry, physical organic 
chemistry, or design and execution of or- 
ganic syntheses. (Prerequisite: 59-331 or 
consent of instructor.) (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 


59-535. Advanced Organic Chemistry 
Physical organic chemistry. Includes mo- 
lecular orbital theory, stereochemistry, ther- 
modynamics, and reaction mechanisms. 
(Prerequisite: consent of instructor.) (2 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 


59-541. Statistical Thermodynamics 
Development of statistical thermodynamics 
and its application to theories of gases, con- 
densed states, and chemical equilibria. (2 
lecture hours a week.) 


59-542. Fourier Transform Nuclear 
Magnetic Resonance 
Spectroscopy 

Theory and applications of FT NMR in 
chemical problems, special techniques such 
as T1, T2 measurements, cross polariza- 
tion, “magic angle” spinning, 2D spectros- 
copy, DEPT pulse sequences, and others 
will be covered. (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-545. Special Topics in Physical 
Chemistry 
(2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-546. Advanced Topics in 
Spectroscopy 

Electronic and vibrational spectroscopy of 
gases, liquids, and solids. Theory and prac- 
tice of infrared and Raman spectroscopy. 
Theory and applications of electron spin 
resonance spectroscopy. (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 


59-550. Applications of Group Theory 
Various applications of group theory to the 
study of organic, inorganic, and organomet- 
allic systems. (3 lecture hours a week.) 
59-552. Topics in Inorganic Chemistry 
and Organometallic Chemistry 
Topics to be arranged by the instructor, 
based primarily upon new developments in 
the field as illustrated by the current research 
interests of the faculty, as well as by a study 
of the current literature. (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 
59-553. X-ray Crystallography 
Theoretical and experimental aspects of sin- 
gle crystal X-ray diffraction methods for the 
determination of molecular structures. (2 
lecture hours a week.) 


59-564. DNA Science and Diagnostics 
An advanced lecture and laboratory course 
dealing with DNA science and the applica- 
tion of DNA technology in the understanding 
and diagnosis of human disease. The lec- 
tures cover the biochemistry and expression 
of DNA and RNAat the molecular level, the 
theory and practice of recombinant DNA 
technology and the application of DNA 
probes in the diagnosis of human disease. 
The laboratory component involves con- 
struction and cloning of a recombinant DNA 
molecule. (Prerequisites: 59-360, 59-361, 
and 59-365, or consent of instructor; antire- 
quisite: 59-468.) (2 lecture hours, 1 labora- 
tory hour a week.) 


59-565. Membrane Biochemistry 

The structure and function of artificial and 
natural membranes. Special consideration 
will be given to the identification and function 
of membrane proteins. (Prerequisites: 59- 
360 and 59-361 or 59-362 and 59-363, or 
equivalent.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-570. Advanced Quantum Chemistry 
Perturbation and variation theories. Theo- 
ries of many electron atoms and general 
theories of chemical bonds in diatomic and 
polyatomic molecules. (Prerequisite : 59-341 
or equivalent.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 
59-581. Analytical Toxicology 

Analysis of drugs and other toxic substances 
in biological fluids. The metabolism of drugs 
as well as the symptomology of poisoning of 
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common therapeutic drugs and the more 
common industrial chemicals will be dis- 
cussed. (Prerequisites: 59-360 and 59-361 
or 59-362 and 59-363, or consent of instruc- 
tor.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-589. Clinical Chemistry Laboratory 
Methodology 

Adetailed study of the existing clinical chem- 

istry laboratory procedures. Seminars, pa- 

pers, and field trips will be required. 

(Minimum 500 hours.) 


59-600. Directed Special Studies 

A special course of studies with content and 
direction approved by the student's research 
advisor and supervisory committee. Al- 
though there may be no formal lecture re- 
quirements, the course will be equivalent to 
three one-hour lectures a week for one term. 
The student will be required (a) to produce 
a Critical review which will be assessed by 
his or her supervisory committee; the pres- 
entation and standard of the review must be 
appropriate for publication in a scientific jour- 
nal; (b) to spend one term working in an 
agreed industrial setting; the quality of work 
will be assessed by the supervisory commit- 
tee. This work may be related to but not part 
of the research undertaken in 59-797 or 59- 
798. (Prerequisite: approval of the Program 
Committee.) 


The course cannot be repeated for credit un- 
der (a) above. Under normal circumstances, 
M.Sc. students may take this course only 
once; Ph.D. students may register under (b) 
above for two terms of this industrial experi- 
ence. 


59-620. Analytical Spectroscopy of 
Surfaces 

Surface spectroscopic techniques and their 

application to the analysis of chemisorbed 

and physisorbed species and monomolecu- 

lar layers. (Prerequisite: 59-321 or equiva- 

lent.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 

59-630. Synthetic Methods in Organic 
Chemistry 

Astudy of some important organic reactions 

with emphasis on their practical application 

in synthesis. (Prerequisites: 59-330 and 59- 

331, or consent of instructor.) (2 lecture 

hours a week.) 


59-631. Advanced Topics in Organic 
Syntheses 

The design, execution, and methodology of 
total syntheses of complex molecules will be 
discussed. Emphasis will be placed on both 
retrosynthetic pathways and execution. 
(Prerequisites: 59-330 and 59-331, or con- 
sent of instructor.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-633. Current Topics in Organic 
Chemistry 

Topics to be arranged by the instructor, 
based primarily upon new developments in 
the field as illustrated by the current research 
interests of the faculty, as well as by a study 
of the current literature. (Prerequisites: 59- 
331 or consent of instructor.) (2 lecture hours 
a week.) 


59-634. Advanced Topics in Organic 
Chemistry 

Special topics in organic chemistry will be 
described. Some of these may include natu- 
ral product chemistry, organometallic chem- 
istry or heterocyclic chemistry. (Prerequisite: 
consent of instructor.) (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 


59-636. Advanced Topics in Physical 
Organic Chemistry 
A survey of structure, mechanism, and the- 
ory in organic chemistry. (Prerequisite: con- 
sent of instructor.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 
59-651. Organometallic Chemistry 
Adetailed study of selected advanced topics 
in organometallic chemistry. Typical sub- 
jects include (at the discretion of the instruc- 
tors) main group organometallic chemistry; 
thermochemical methods in organometallic 
chemistry; catalysis by organometallics, de- 
tailed structural studies. (2 or 3 lecture hours 
a week.) 


59-653. Advanced Topics in 
Organometallic Chemistry 

Topics to be arranged by the instructor, 
based primarily upon new developments in 
the field as illustrated by the current research 
interests of the faculty, as well as by a study 
of the current literature. (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 
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59-655. Selected Topics in Inorganic 
Chemistry 

Spectroscopic applications to inorganic sys- 
tems. Typical of topics covered from year to 
year are optical spectroscopy, vibrational 
spectroscopy and normal coordinate analy- 
sis, ESR and NMR spectroscopy, and pho- 
toelectron spectroscopy. (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 


59-660. Protein Chemistry | 

Protein chemistry; chemical modification, 
protein folding, post-translational modifica- 
tion, lipoproteins, and glycoproteins. (Pre- 
requisite: 59-365 or equivalent.) (2 lecture 
hours a week.) 


59-661. Protein Chemistry Il 
Biophysical chemistry; advanced kinetic 
techniques, pre-steady state, perturbation 
based methods, review of instrumentation, 
and examples of how these techniques are 
currently used to solve biochemical prob- 
lems. (Prerequisite: 59-660.) (2 lecture 
hours a week.) 


59-663. Special Topics in Biochemistry 
(Prerequisites: 59-360 and 59-361, or 59- 
362 and 59-363, or equivalent.) (2 lecture 
hours a week.) 


59-671. Special Topics in Theoretical 
Chemistry 

Topics to be selected by registrants but will 

generally be molecular orbital calculations 

for organic and inorganic chemists. (2 lec- 

ture hours a week.) 


59-680. Clinical Biochemistry | 

An advanced lecture course dealing with the 
application of current techniques in clinical 
chemistry in the diagnosis of human dis- 
ease. The various aspects of a clinical 
chemistry laboratory and its role in labora- 
tory medicine will be discussed as well as the 
new advances in the development of clinical 
laboratory instrumentation. 


59-681. Clinical Biochemistry Il 

The continuation of Clinical Biochemistry |. 
An advanced lecture course dealing with the 
application of current techniques in clinical 
chemistry in the diagnosis of human dis- 
ease. The various aspects of a clinical 
chemistry laboratory and its role in labora- 
tory medicine will be discussed as well as the 
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new advances in the development of clinical 
laboratory instrumentation. 


59-682. Biochemical Diagnosis of 
Human Disease | 

An advanced lecture course dealing with the 
biochemistry of human disease, including 
various aspects of physiological chemis- 
try.The molecular and biochemical basis of 
human disease will be discussed together 
with current approaches to the laboratory di- 
agnosis of human disease. The major hu- 
man organ systems will be discussed in 
terms of physiology, biochemistry, patho- 
physiology, and laboratory investigation. 


59-683. Biochemical Diagnosis of 
Human Disease Il 
The continuation of Biochemical Diagnosis 
of Human Disease |. An advanced lecture 
course dealing with the biochemistry of hu- 
man disease, including various aspects of 
physiological chemistry. The molecular and 
biochemical basis of human disease will be 
discussed together with current approaches 
to the laboratory diagnosis of human dis- 
ease. The major human organ systems will 
be discussed in terms of physiology, bio- 
chemistry, pathophysiology, and laboratory 
investigation. 
59-684. Pathophysiology 
Introductory course in human pathology with 
special emphasis on chemical aspects of 
disease. An examination of the interrelation- 
ships and homeostatic control of the major 
biochemical parameters in health, and the 
cause and nature of the anomalies of these 
parameters occurring in disease. Acase-ori- 
ented approach to the diagnosis of disease 
based primarily on examination of the bio- 
chemical parameters, with the aim not only 
of identifying the disease, but also of ex- 
plaining the significance of the pertinent bio- 
chemical parameters. (Prerequisites: 
Biology 55-140 and 55-141, 59-360 or 59- 
362, or equivalent, and consent of instruc- 
tor.) (2 lecture hours a week and 
demonstrations.) 
59-686. Advanced Bioanalytical Topics 
(Prerequisite: 59-360 or 59-362, or equiva- 
lent.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-689. Clinical Chemistry Research 
and Development 

Original research and comparative studies 

leading to the development of new clinical 

chemistry methods. Seminars and papers 

will be required. (Prerequisite: 59-589.) 

(Minimum 500 hours.) 


59-710. The Research Proposal 

This course focuses on the development 
and presentation of a research proposal, as 
well as the cultivation of a wide base of 
knowledge of the chemical and biochemical 
literature. Techniques of research proposal 
composition, with particular reference to 
subject area, budgetary considerations, and 
written and oral presentation techniques will 
be discussed. The student will be required to 
develop and defend his or her own research 
proposal in chemistry and/or biochemistry. 
The subject of this proposal must not be from 
the research work undertaken for the Ph.D. 
thesis. Awritten proposal will be submitted to 
the student’s advisory committee and will be 
followed by an oral presentation and de- 
fense of the proposal. The advisory commit- 
tee will evaluate the originality, the 
significance, the clarity of the written and oral 
presentation, and the student’s knowledge 
of the area in the defense. (Prerequisite: reg- 
istration in the Ph.D. program. The oral pres- 
entation and proposal defense will take 
place during the term of registration.) 
59-795. Seminar 


59-796. Major Clinical Chemistry 
Critique 


59-797. Master’s Thesis 
59-798. Doctoral Dissertation 
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5.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 
Professors 


Kent, Robert D., B.Sc.(Hons.) (British Co- 
lumbia), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1982. 
Bandyopadhyay, Subir; B.Sc., B. Tech., 
M. Tech. (Calcutta), M. Math. (Waterloo), 
Ph.D. (Calcutta)—1984. 

Frost, Richard A.; B.Sc. (Hons.) (London), 
M.Sc. (Aberdeen), Ph.D. (Strathclyde)— 
1987. 

Associate Professors 


Tsin, Yung H.; B.Sc. (Nanyang), M.Sc. (Cal- 
gary), Ph.D. (Alberta)—1985. 

Morrissey, Joan; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Dublin)— 
1989. 

Li, Liwu; M.Sc. (Beijing), Ph.D. (Alberta)— 
1991. 

Park, Young G.; B.Sc. (Seoul), M.Sc. 
(K.A.I.S.T.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (N.Y.U.)—1992. 
Ezeife, Christie |.; B.Sc. (Hons.) (Ife), M.Sc. 
(SFU), Ph.D. (Manitoba)—1996. 

Boufama, Boubakeur; Engg. (Constantine), 
M.Sc. (France), Ph.D. (Grenoble) —1999. 
Mukhopadhyay, Asish; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Cal- 
cutta), Ph.D. (Bangalore)—1999. 
Assistant Professors 

Jaekel, Arunita; B.Eng. (Calcutta), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Windsor)—1995. 

Chen, Xiao J.; B.C.S. (Beijing), Ph.D. 
(Pisa)—1997. 

Tjandra, Indra O.; Dipl.-Informatiker (Mu- 
nich), Dr.rer.nat (Karlsruhe) —1997. 
Ahmad, Imran; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Karachi), 
M.Sc. (Central Michigan), Ph.D. (Wayne 
State)-1998. 

Saba, Walid; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Windsor), Ph.D. 
(Carleton)—1999. 

Schmitt, Ingo; Dipl. Inform., Ph.D. (Magde- 
burg)—1999. 


5.2 Programs of Study 


THE MASTER OF SCIENCE 
DEGREE 


5.2.1 


Admission Requirements 


Graduates of the University of Windsor or of 
other recognized colleges or universities 
may be admitted to programs leading to the 
Master's degree. A student with an honours 
Bachelor’s degree or equivalent with ade- 
quate specialization in Computer Science 
and with at least B standing in the major sub- 
ject may be admitted to a minimum one-year 
Master’s program (Il Master’s Candidate). A 
student with an honours Bachelor's degree 
in a related subject and with at least B stand- 
ing in the major subject may be admitted to a 
minimum two-year Master's program (I Mas- 
ter’s Qualifying followed by II Master’s Can- 
didate) or to a minimum two-year || Master's 
Candidate program depending upon prior 
qualifications. 

Students with deficiencies in some areas of 
Computer Science may be required to make 
up those deficiencies by registering in un- 
dergraduate courses prior to or as part of 
their graduate program or by following a pro- 
gram of supervised reading. 


Program Requirements 


1) The requirements for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science will be satisfied by pursuing a 
program of studies consisting of six ap- 
proved courses and a thesis. (A thesis is a 
major research project which must involve 
substantial innovative work generally culmi- 
nating in original results.) 


2) Courses 60-510 and 60-520 will be re- 
quired of all candidates. Master's II students 
must register in 60-510 in the first term of 
their studies. 


3) With prior approval of the graduate coor- 
dinator, candidates may be permitted to in- 
clude at most one advanced undergraduate 
computer science course in their program. 


4) With prior approval of the graduate coor- 
dinator, candidates may be permitted to in- 
clude graduate courses offered by other 
departments in their program. 
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5) No student will be allowed to include in his 
or her program a course which substantially 
overlaps a course previously taken. 


6) All candidates’ programs are subject to 
approval by the Computer Science program 
graduate committee. 


A student who fails to achieve satisfactory 
performance in all aspects of the program 
(course work, thesis or major paper) may be 
required to withdraw. 


The Master’s committee is chosen in the 
manner described in 1.6.2 of this Graduate 
Calendar. The final examination will take the 
form of an open seminar in the presence of 
the Master’s committee. The examination 
will be open to the public. 


Each student must obtain approval of his or 
her program, in writing, from the graduate 
coordinator within three weeks of registra- 
tion. Subsequent changes require written 
approval from the graduate coordinator. 
5.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

Not all of the courses listed below will nec- 
essarily be offered in any one year. A com- 
ponent of certain courses will be offered in 
conjunction with an advanced undergradu- 
ate course; in such cases the undergraduate 
course work will comprise one half of the 
graduate course. 


All courses are restricted to students en- 
rolled in the Master’s || Computer Science 
program who have all undergraduate quali- 
fying courses and who have approval from 
the instructor and Computer Science pro- 
gram graduate committee. 


Note: Certain courses listed below require 
more than one term to complete. Unless 
such courses are Officially graded as “In Pro- 
gress” (IP), regulations for incomplete 
grades will apply (see 1.4.3). 


To remove any suggestion that the word "en- 
gineering" in the context of courses in Com- 
puter Science may be taken to cover the 
meaning of "engineering" as used in the con- 
text of courses in Professional Engineering, 
itis hereby acknowledged that Software En- 
gineering is a collection of principles, mod- 
els, methods, and techniques for the 
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development, maintenance, evolution and 
reuse of software that meets functional, per- 
formance and quality requirements in an 
economic and competitive manner. 


60-510. Background Reading 

The purpose of this course is to prepare stu- 
dents for conducting the specific research 
on which their thesis will be based. Students 
are required to complete a thorough litera- 
ture search on the general area in which they 
intend to conduct research and to undertake 
extensive supervised reading. Students 
must submit a comprehensive survey of 
relevant research, together with an anno- 
tated bibliography of important papers, the- 
ses, books, and conference proceedings. 
The survey should include a “citation lattice” 
indicating clearly the major papers in the 
area. The bibliography should include 
names and current addresses of scientists 
working in the student's chosen area and 
also a list giving details of relevant forthcom- 
ing conferences and workshops relevant to 
the student’s chosen research area. Stu- 
dents may not register in 60-510 until they 
have completed all undergraduate qualify- 
ing courses required. This is the first gradu- 
ate course in which students must enrol. 


60-511. Advanced Software Engineering 
Development and maintenance of software 
systems that satisfy their specifications. Top- 
ics include integrating informal and formal 
software design methodologies, software 
reuse, and software reliability. 


60-512. Software Engineering for 
Distributed Systems 

This course introduces to the students both 
formal and informal techniques used in soft- 
ware specification, verification and testing. 
The concentration is put on advanced meth- 
ods and techniques in dealing with large- 
scale distributed concurrent systems. The 
aim of the course is to provide graduate stu- 
dents the opportunity of obtaining strong 
background and skills in developing com- 
plex software systems for their future work in 
industry. 

60-513. Topics in Software Engineering 
Some advanced selected topics in software 
engineering will be discussed in this course. 
Topics include software quality engineering, 


formal methods in software verification, and 
reverse engineering of software. 


60-520. Seminars and Computing Tools 
Candidates are required to attend Computer 
Science seminars throughout their M.Sc. 
studies and, during each academic year, to 
present one seminar on a topic approved by 
the program chair. Students are also re- 
quired to investigate, through reading and 
experimentation, eight “computing tools” in- 
cluding, for example, parser generators, da- 
tabase management packages, simulators, 
typesetters, synthesizer generators, VLSI 
design packages, and state-of-the-art pro- 
gramming languages and environments. 
Each candidate will be required to submit a 
report comprising summary descriptions 
and evidence of successful non-trivial use of 
the eight tools investigated, together with 
critical reviews of four particular tools. The 
selection of tools to be investigated will be 
made by the student with the approval of the 
program coordinator within the first two 
weeks of the term. (This course has the 
same weight as the other courses, but is ex- 
tended over a full academic year.) 


60-535. Distributed Query Processing 
This course will cover topics such as algo- 
rithms and techniques for query optimization 
in distributed databases; methods for evalu- 
ating algorithms and experimental proce- 
dures. Each student will be required to 
survey a topic in the area and present a re- 
port. Students will also be required to imple- 
ment algorithms and comparatively 
evaluate techniques. 


60-536. Multimedia Databases 

This course focuses on the study of basic 
and advanced database techniques used to 
manage multimedia objects in multimedia 
database systems. Topics covered include: 
motivation for multimedia databases; funda- 
mental database implementation tech- 
niques; characteristics of multimedia 
applications; multidimensional access struc- 
tures; image databases; movie databases; 
further media types such as text and audio; 
multimedia databases; models and lan- 
guages; storage techniques; and multime- 
dia presentations. 
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60-537. Database Management Systems 
Current developments in selected aspects 
of database management. Topics covered 
may include data models, database lan- 
guages, database logics, database ma- 
chines, and transaction management. 


60-538. Information Retrieval Systems 
Fundamental principles and advanced top- 
ics in the design of information retrieval sys- 
tems. Theoretical as well as practical 
aspects will be discussed. 


60-539. Emerging Non-traditional 
Database Systems 
Course focuses on the study of one or more 
advanced, new and non-traditional data- 
base system(s) like data warehousing and 
mining, video database systems, mobile da- 
tabase systems, and distributed, object-ori- 
ented database systems. Topics discussed 
include system architecture, components, 
features, implementation, applications and 
research issues. Both theoretical and prac- 
tical contributions to further improve the sys- 
tem under study remain part of the course 
objective. 
60-540. Foundations of Programming 
Languages 
Current developments in the theory and 
practice of programming language design 
and implementation. Various languages will 
be considered and may include imperative, 
applicative, logic, constraint, object-ori- 
ented, and equational languages. 


60-550. Visualization and Rendering 
Techniques 

Current developments in computer anima- 

tion and rendering techniques. Introduction 

to visualization methods, algorithms, design 

and current system models. Integrated roles 

of modelling, simulation and visualization: 


60-551. Visual Processing 

This course introduces fundamental aspects 
of visual processing. Topics include: image 
formating, image processing, image acquisi- 
tion, camera geometry, camera calibration, 
feature detection, 3D reconstruction, cam- 
era motion computation, feature matching, 
feature tracking, object recognition and vi- 
sion for robotics. 


60-552. Computer Graphics 

Current developments in computer graph- 
ics. Topics covered will include hardware, 
software, interfaces, graphics standards, 
data structures, rendering algorithms, and 
visualization. 

60-554. Advanced Algorithms 
Methodology for developing efficient algo- 
rithms. Advanced data structures. Intracta- 
ble computational problems and 
approximation algorithms. 


60-555. Parallel Computation 
Introduction to to fundamental issues in par- 
allel computation. Models of parallel compu- 
tation such as vector machine, shared 
memory model, systolic array. Data parallel 
abstraction. Parallel algorithms for numeric 
and non-numeric problems. 


60-557. Computational Geometry and 
Its Applications 
This focus of this course is on the algorithmic 
issues in geometry and its various applica- 
tions. Topics include: basic geometric algo- 
rithms pertaining to construction of convex 
hull, Voronoi diagram, triangulations, and 
other constructions of a point set; construc- 
tion of the arrangement of a set of lines and 
its connection with the Voronoi diagram; ap- 
plications of fundamental algorithms in ar- 
eas such as computer graphics, robotics 
and geographical information processing. 
60-560. Computer Architecture 
Current developments in computer architec- 
ture. Topics will include parallel processing 
architectures and applicationdanguage spe- 
cific architectures. 


60-567. Advanced Computer Networks 
Topics will include modern, high-speed 
broadband networks, optical networks, and 
wireless communications. Theoretical, as 
well as practical aspects will be discussed. 


60-572. Topics in Artificial Intelligence 
A programming-oriented introduction to se- 
lected topics in artificial intelligence. Topics 
to be covered will include: Al programming 
techniques, pattern matching systems, 
knowledge representation schemes, AI soft- 
ware engineering tools, and developments 
in software/hardware integration. 


60-587. Language and Knowledge 
Engineering 

This course focuses on knowledge repre- 
sentation formalisms and knowledge rea- 
soning strategies, including logical 
formalisms, default logic, temporal logics, 
and fuzzy logic; semantic networks, connec- 
tionist models, approximate reasoning, ab- 
ductive reasoning, inductive reasoning and 
machine learning. Students are introduced 
to the application of various theories for the 
representation of and reasoning with com- 
mon sense knowledge in building natural 
language systems. Foundational issues in 
Artificial Intelligence and cognitive science 
are explored as well as application of KR and 
NLP in building quiestion-answering sys- 
tems and intelligent language-bases infor- 
mation and knowledge management tools. 
(This is not an "engineering" course as that 
term is used in the context of courses or pro- 
grams in Professional Engineering.) 


60-588. Advanced Programming 
Languages 

Current developments in the design, appli- 

cation, and implementation of pure lazy 

functional programming languages. 


60-589. Knowledge Systems 

Current developments in the theoretical and 
practical aspects of knowledge systems. In 
particular, the course will be concemed with 
the integration of database and Al theories 
and technologies. 


60-590. Directed Special Studies 

With approval of the graduate program coor- 
dinator, a student may undertake to write an 
original paper on a specialized topic which 
would enhance his or her program of study. 
The course will involve directed supervised 
reading and informal discussion with the 
graduate supervisor. The work undertaken 
in fulfilling the requirements for this course 
will not be counted directly for credit in the 
evaluation of 60-797 (M.Sc. Thesis). 


60-592. Selected Topics 

Selected advanced topics in computer sci- 
ence. 

60-797. M.Sc. Thesis 

Students may not register in 60-797 until 
they have completed 60-510. 
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6.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professor Emeritus 

Hudec, Peter P.; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), 
M.S., Ph.D. (Rensselaer Polytech. Inst.)— 
1970. 

University Professor 


Symons, David T.A.; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), A.M. 
(Harvard), Ph.D. (Toronto), P. Eng.—1970. 


Professors 


Smith, Terence E.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales)— 
1969. 


Trenhaile, Alan S.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales)— 
1969. 


Turek, Andrew; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), M.Sc. 
(Alberta), Ph.D. (Australian National U.), 
P. Eng.—1971. 


Simpson, Frank; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Dr. Nat. 
Sc. (Jagiellonian U., Krakow), P. Eng., 
P.Geo.—1974. 

Lakhan, V. Chris; B.A. (Guyana), M.A. 
(Windsor), Ph.D. (Toronto), F.R.G.S. (U.K.), 
C.E.I., C.E.S. —1984. 

Al-Aasm, Ihsan S.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Baghdad), 
Ph.D. (Ottawa)—1989. 

Fryer, Brian J.; B.Sc. (McMaster), Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Tech.)—1993. 
Associate Professors 

La Valle, Placido D.; B.A. (Columbia), M.A. 
(Southern Illinois), Ph.D. (State U. of 
lowa)—1969. 

Samson, lain M.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Strath- 
clyde)—1986. 

Duncan, Kirsty E.; B.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Ed- 
inburgh)—1993. 

Adjunct Professors 

Blackburn, William H.; B.Sc. (St. Francis 
Xavier), Ph.D. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology)—1989. 


Greenough, John D.; B.Sc. (Acadia), M.Sc. 
(Carleton), Ph.D. (Memorial)—1999. 
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Cross-Appointment 


Reitsma, Stanley; B.A.Sc., M.Sc. (Water- 
loo), Ph.D. (Queen’s)—1997. 


6.2 Programs of Study 


THE MASTER OF SCIENCE 
DEGREE 


6.2.1 


Program Requirements 


1) Course Requirements: The candidate for 
a Master’s degree will be required to take 61- 
580 and 61-582, plus a minimum of three 
500-level courses, of which at least two 
should be Geology courses. Not more than 
one course may be in Special Topics (61- 
590), and not more than two courses may be 
from the same instructor. Additional 500- 
level Science or Engineering courses may 
be taken in on the recommendation of the 
student's Master’s Committee. Up to three 
additional courses may be required to be 
taken as prerequisites or required back- 
ground courses. The total of all courses 
taken shall not exceed eight. The student's 
Master’s Committee shall recommend to the 
program coordinator all courses to be taken 
for graduate credit after discussion with the 
candidate. In addition, original research 
work must be pursued and embodied in a 
thesis submitted for degree credit. Credit for 
graduate study previously undertaken may 
be given for a maximum of two courses, but 
the duration of study at the University of 
Windsor may not be reduced to less than the 
minimum of one year. 


2) Examination Requirements: The final ex- 
amination of a candidate for the Master’s de- 
gree shall be an oral defense of the thesis at 
a public lecture. 


COURSE 
DESCRIPTIONS—GEOLOGY 


6.3.1 


All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any one year. 


61-542. Geochemistry of Hydrothermal 
Systems 

Origin and chemistry of fluids in the earth’s 
crust. Physical chemistry of hydrothermal 
fluids. Fluid-mineral equilibria and wallrock 
alteration. Isotope systematics of hydrother- 
mal systems. Fluid inclusions. Transport and 
deposition of ore components. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


61-544. Sedimentology of Detrital 
Deposits 

Hydrodynamic significance of primary sedi- 
mentary structures, post-depositional modi- 
fication of sediments; biostratification and 
trace fossils; sedimentary environments; 
sedimentological methods in economic ge- 
ology. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


61-545. Advanced Igneous Petrology 
The petrology and petrogenesis of igneous 
rocks emphasizing current concepts and re- 
cent developments. (2 lecture, 3 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


61-548. Low-temperature Geochemisiry 

and Diagenesis 
Geochemistry of sedimentary rocks and 
natural waters; chemistry and mineralogy of 
weathering; geochemical cycles; geochemi- 
cal facies analysis; fractionation of elements 
and isotopes during sedimentation; chemi- 
cal diagenesis; organic matter and mineral 
diagenesis; geochemical evolution of sedi- 
mentary rocks during geologic history. (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) (Prerequisite: 61-3924 
or equivalent, or permission of the instruc- 
tor.) 


61-549. Carbonate Sedimentology 

Carbonate mineralogy, carbonate sedimen- 
tation and environments, diagenetic proc- 
esses and products, carbonate evolution 
through time. (Prerequisite: 61-324 or con- 
sent of instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


61-550. Valuation of Ore Deposits 

Ore reserve calculation methods; supply 
and demand factors and their projection; 
capitalization, discounting and amortization 
of ore deposits; marketing including cartels, 
taxation, legislation and national interest. (3 
lecture hours a week.) 
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61-551. Isotope Geochemistry 

Theory, systematics, and application of ra- 
dioactive and stable isotopes in the earth 
sciences. Current advances in the field. Se- 
lected case studies. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


61-556. Applied Geophysics in Mineral 
and Petroleum Exploration 

An introduction to the use of geophysics to 

find deep-seated ore and petroleum depos- 

its emphasizing gravitational, magnetic, in- 

duced potential, and other relevant 

methods. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


61-559. Underground Storage 
Exploitation of subsurface space for storage 
of industrial products and wastes. Possible 
environmental impact of poorly planned un- 
derground storage. Economics of subsur- 
face vs. surface storage. Emphasis on 
Canadian case histories. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


61-560. Petrology of Mineral Deposits 
Examination of the geology, geochemistry, 
and types of important mineral deposits. 
Methods used in the study of mineral depos- 
its. (Prerequisite: 61-542 or consent of in- 
structor.) (3 seminar hours a week.) 


61-561. Advanced Geochemical 
Exploration 

Recent advances in geochemical explora- 
tion techniques. Topics such as: volatile and 
airbome surveys, surveys in contaminated 
terrains, geochemical prospecting in glaci- 
ated terrains, isotope methods. Interpreta- 
tion and handling of survey data. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


61-564. Advanced Methods in 
Geochemical Research 
Sampling of geological materials. Sampling 
statistics. Modern analytical methods in geo- 
chemistry - theory and selected applica- 
tions. Data analysis. (3 lecture and/or project 

hours a week.) 


61-565. Geochemistry and Earth 
Systems 

Mass and energy transfer and their relation- 

ship to geochemical cycles. Lithosphere-at- 

mosphere-hydrosphere-biosphere 

interactoins. Topics include rock-water inter- 

action, hydrothermal systems, weathering, 


volcanism, and ocean chemistry. (3 seminar 
hours a week.) 


61-572. Micropaleontology | 

The morphology, classification, paleoecol- 
ogy, and geologic history of selected micro- 
fossil groups; field and laboratory 
techniques of collection and preparation. (2 
lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


61-573. Micropaleontology Il 

The application of microfossils to biostrati- 
graphy and paleoenvironmental interpreta- 
tion. Lectures and seminars on 
fundamentals and selected case histories. 
(Prerequisite: 61-572.) (3 lecture hours a 
week, including seminars.) 


61-575. Advanced Geographical 
information Systems and 
Remote Sensing 
This course focuses on advanced topics, 
technical issues, applications, and problem 
solving in gepgraphical information systems 
and satellite remote sensing. Lectures, 
readings, seminars, and practical projects 
will concentrate on the use of GIS functions, 
spatial and numerical models, and digital im- 
age processing techniques in various as- 
pects of environmental resource 
management and the earth sciences. (Pre- 
requisite: successful completion of relevant 
GIS and/or remote sensing courses, or con- 
sent of instructor.) (3 lecture, seminar, 
and/or project hours a week.) 


61-580. Graduate Seminar 

Discussion of current topics in the earth sci- 
ences. (Students must register in this course 
in each term of full-time registration in the 
M.Sc. Program.) (1 hour a week.) 


61-582. Thesis Proposal 

Preparation of a written report containing: a 
thorough review of the literature relevant to 
the proposed research topic; an outline of 
the proposed research including a discus- 
sion of the expected contributions to the sub- 
ject area and how these relate to previous 
work; and a description of the relevant meth- 
ods. The student shall be examined by his or 
her Master’s committee on the content of the 
proposal and related background knowl- 
edge, and shall present the proposal in a 
public lecture. 


61-585. Environmental Impact 
Assessment and 
Environmental Management in 
Earth Sciences 

This course concentrates on advanced 

practical applications of environmental im- 

pact assessment and sustainable environ- 

mental management in resource and earth 
sciences. Lectures, seminars, readings, and 
class work will analyze contemporary theo- 
retical and empirical postulates on impact 
and risk assessment techniques, systems 
approaches, and sustainable development 
principles essential for earth science. The 
contributions which earth scientists can 
make in the "New Environmental Age" will be 
emphasized. (Prerequisite: successful com- 

Ipetion of relevant courses, or consent of in- 

structor.) (3 lecture, seminar and/or project 

analysis hours a week.) 


61-590. Special Topics 
(May be taken for credit more than once pro- 
vided that the topics are different.) 


61-797. M.Sc. Thesis 
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7.1.1. GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professors 
Fan, Yangin; B.Sc. (Jilin), M.A., Ph.D. (West- 
ern Ontario)—1989. 


Gencay, Ramazan; B.Sc. (Middle East Tech. 
U., Ankara), M.A. (Guelph), Ph.D. (Hous- 
ton)}—1991. 

Suh, Sang-Chul; B.A. (Korea), M.A. (Tai- 
wan), Ph.D. (Rochester)—1 994. 
Associate Professors 

Charette, Michael F.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), 
Ph.D. (Western Ontario)—1976. 

Meng, Ronald; B.Sc. (Trent), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Carleton)—1987. 

Anglin, Paul; B.Sc. (Toronto), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Western Ontario)—1988. 

Wen, Quan; B.Sc. (Jilin), M.A., Ph.D. (West- 
ern Ontario)—1991. 


7.2 Programs of Study 


7.2.1 THE MASTER OF ARTS 


DEGREE 


Admission Requirements 


1) Astudent with an honours Bachelor’s de- 
gree in Economics or its equivalent, with at 
least a major average of B, may be admitted 
to a minimum one-year Master's program. 
Applicants are expected to have completed 
one course in each of calculus, linear alge- 
bra and statistics. Applicants who have not 
completed the above mathematics require- 
ments are encouraged to do so prior to be- 
ginning their graduate course work. 


2) Astudent with a general degree, or an 
honours graduate in another discipline, with 
at least a B standing, may be admitted to a 
minimum two-year Master’s program. 


Program Requirements 


1) Students in the two-year program are re- 
quired to take a make-up or qualifying year 
in their first year of the M.A. program. Selec- 
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tion of courses is to be made in consultation 
with a graduate advisor. 


2) Students in the one-year M.A. program 
(Candidate year) are required to complete: 


(a) eight graduate courses and a ma- 
jor paper normally to be in con- 
junction with one of the courses; 

(b) at least one course in microeco- 
nomics, one in macroeconomics 
and one in econometrics. Stu- 
dents intending to enter a Ph.D. 
program are advised to take 41- 
501, 41-502, 41-503, 41-504, 41- 
541, and 41-542. 

7.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in every term. Courses are normally 
three hours a week. 


41-501. Microeconomics 
An intensive review of the theory of the firm 
and consumer theory. 


41-502. Macroeconomics 

An intensive review of theories of the deter- 
mination of aggregate output, employment 
and price level. 


41-503. Microeconomic Theory Il 
Additional topics in microeconomic theory. 


41-504. Macroeconomic Theory Il 
Additional topics in macroeconomic theory. 


41-510. Theory of International Trade 
An introduction to the problem of interna- 
tional trade goods and services, and the re- 
lated issues of exchange rate determination 
and balance of payments control. 


41-516. Labour Economics | 
The demand and supply analysis; human 
capital; trade unions and collective bargain- 
ing; wage structures; labour mobility. 
41-519. Social Choice and Cost-Benefit 
Analysis 
This course covers the problems of social 
choice and institutions of collective decision 
making. Applications may include topics 
such as evaluating public sector projects 
and the response to extemailities. 


41-531. Industrial Organization 
A theoretical and empirical analysis of firms 
and markets. 


41-541. Econometric Theory | 
The general linear model, selected single 
equation problems, and an introduction to si- 
multaneous equations methods. 


41-542. Econometric Theory Il 
Additional topics in econometric theory (Pre- 
requisite: 41-541.) 

41-543. Applied Econometrics 

The specification, estimation and testing of 
economic models. Emphasis will be on the 
classical linear regression model, the impli- 
cations or violations of its basic assumptions 
and diagnostic testing. (This course is not in- 
tended for students who take 41-541.) 


41-550. Monetary Theory 

A survey of recent developments in the the- 
ory of money and monetary control of an 
economy, in addition to selected topics. 


41-560. Public Sector Expenditure 
Selected topics in public expenditure theory 
such as public goods, externalities, public 
choice, and bureaucratic behaviour. 


41-580. Models of Strategic Behaviour 
A review of game theory showing how stra- 
tegic reasoning can be used as a tool in de- 
cision theory. Topics include solution 
concepts for Normal form and Extensive 
form games, plus applications. 


41-581. Mathematical Economics 

The formal properties of selected economic 
models. Includes an examination of the 
problems of existence, uniqueness and sta- 
bility of solutions. 


41-582. Selected Topics in Advanced 
Theory 

An examination of the most recent literature 

on one or two selected topics in theory. 


41-590. Regional Economics 
Theoretical and policy issues relating to 
large regions, including, for example, distri- 
bution of wealth, distribution of productive 
resources, and migration. 


41-591. Urban Economics 

Theoretical and policy issues relating to ur- 
ban areas, including, for example, urban 
growth and land use. 


41-594. Special Studies in Economics 
Research and reading course in a selected 
field approved by the Department. 


41-796. Major Paper 
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8.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professors 


Laing, Donald A.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1976. 


Williams, Noel H.; B.A. (Sir George Wil- 
liams), M.Ed. (McGill), Ph.D. (Alberta)— 
1976. 

Kuendiger, Erika; Staatsexamen (Aachen), 
Dr. phil. (Saarbruecken)—1 984. 

Morton, Larry; B.A. (Waterloo), B.Th. 
(O.B.C.), B.Ed. (O.T.E.C.), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1988. 

Associate Professors 


McKay, Linda; B.S. (North Carolina), M.S. 
(Maryland), Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1968. 
Diffey, Norman R.; B.A., Dip. Ed. (Oxon.), 
M.A. (McMaster), Ph.D. (McGill)—1987. 
Shantz, Doreen; B.A. (Wilfrid Laurier), 
M.Ed., Ed.D. (Toronto)—1987. 

Flewelling, Janet; B.A. (Guelph), B.Ed. 
(Queen's), M.Ed., Ed.D. (Toronto)}—1990. 


Hurley, Noel P.; B.A., B.Ed., M.Phil. (Memo- 
rial), Ph.D. (Ottawa)—1991. 


Assistant Professors 


Kellenberger, David; B.A.Sc., B.Ed., M.Ed. 
(Windsor), Ph.D. (Toronto)—1990. 


Tarailo, Michele; B.F.A., B.Ed. (Windsor), 
M.F.A. (Cranbrook), Ed.D. (Wayne State)— 
1990. 

Starr, Elizabeth; B.A. (Guelph), B.Ed. 
(Queen's), M.Ed. (Acadia), Ph.D. (Al- 
berta)}—1992. 

Egbo, Benedicta O.; B.Ed., Dip.Ed. (Al- 
berta), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)}—1998. 
Glassford, Larry; B.A., Dip.Ed. (Western On- 
tario), M.A. (Carelton), Ph.D. (York)—1998. 


8.2 Programs of Study 


JOINT DOCTOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY IN 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 


8.2.1 


The Joint Ph.D. in Educational Studies is of- 
fered jointly by Brock University, Lakehead 
University, The University of Western On- 
tario, and the University of Windsor. The 
designation of “home university” is applied to 
the home university of the doctoral candi- 
date’s dissertation supervisor. The student 
has the right to take courses and seminars 
or to use the academic facilities at any of the 
participating universities in accordance with 
the approved plan. 

The regulations governing the preparation of 
theses and conduct of examinations will be 
those of the supervisor’s home university. 


The degree requirements, regulations and 
procedures for the Joint Ph.D. program have 
been approved by the appropriate govern- 
ing body of each institution. Where there is 
a conflict in regulations and procedures: 


(a) in academic matters, the regula- 
tions of the institution offering the 
course will prevail; 

(b) in non-academic matters, the 
regulations of the institution at 
which the student is registered will 
prevail. 


PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


The joint program will accomplish the follow- 
ing goals: 

1) provide greater access to advanced 
study in education for qualified candidates 
across a wider geographic range in the prov- 
ince; 


2) promote the growth of research activity 
and professional development through col- 
laboration among practitioners, scholars, 
educational institutions, and Faculties of 
Education; 

3) foster inter-university links and promote 
partnerships among Ontario universities; 


4) further the expansion of research culture 
and service throughout the province; and 


5) contribute to the renewal of the pro- 
fessoriate and educational leadership 
in Ontario during the upcoming period 
of heavy retirement in the universities 
and school systems. 


The objectives of the program are to pro- 
duce graduate students who will: 


1) contribute to the development of knowl- 
edge and expertise in teaching/learning at 
all levels on the education continuum; 

2) contribute to the solution of problems/is- 
sues in Canadian education; 


3) promote scholarly enquiry and the devel- 
opment of methodological advances in the 
study of education; 


4) integrate theory and practice in educa- 
tion; and 

5) assume positions of leadership in Facul- 
ties of Education, school systems, and other 
public- and private-sector institutions con- 
cemed with education. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Normally, the minimum academic require- 
ment for admission to the Ph.D. is success- 
ful completion of a Master of Education or 
Master of Arts in Education with an A stand- 
ing. 

In exceptional circumstances, applicants 
with lower formal academic qualifications 
but with a strong track record of professional 
experience related to the proposed area of 
doctoral study may be admitted. In these 
cases, however, the Admissions Committee 
may place additional requirements upon the 
applicant. Additional requirements will be 
stated on the offer of admission. 


Applicants must provide evidence of re- 
search competence normally demonstrated 
by a master’s thesis. 

English is the primary language of commu- 
nication and instruction in the program. Ap- 
plicants from other countries who have not 
completed a degree at a university where 
the primary language of instruction is Eng- 
lish must pass the Test of English as a For- 
eign Language (TOEFL) with a minimum 
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score of 600 (250 computer-based) or an 
equivalent demonstration of proficiency. 


Candidates who are working on the degree 
at a distance from the home university must 
purchase the software and access to the in- 
temet which will enable them to participate 
fully in the required courses. 


ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED 
STANDING 


Students may receive advance credit for a 
maximum of one-half course specialization 
elective at the graduate level provided that 
this course has not been credited to a de- 
gree or certificate already awarded, is rele- 
vant to the proposed area of study and has 
been taken within three years of admission. 
Requests for advanced credit must be de- 
clared prior to admission. No substitution 
may be made for Core Seminars | and II or 
the Joint Specialization Elective via distance 
education. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


Applicants must submit a description of their 
proposed area of research (approximately 
2-3 typed pages). When an applicant meets 
the basic requirements for admission, the 
potential supervisor and/or the Program Di- 
rector will assist the applicant in developing 
a plan of study which will be presented to the 
Program Committee for approval. If ap- 
proved, the applicant will proceed to register 
as a doctoral student at the home university 
of the dissertation supervisor and will be 
subject to the general degree regulations of 
that university. The offer of admission will be 
made to the applicant by the home univer- 
sity. 

Dissertation supervisors will be required to 
report candidates’ progress annually to the 
Program Committee and to appropriate 
authorities at the participating universities. 
Normally, candidates will be expected to 
complete course requirements and the com- 
prehensive portfolio, and to submit a re- 
search proposal within three years of their 
initial registration. Changes to the approved 
plan of study must be approved in advance 
by the Program Director in consultation with 
the candidate and the supervisor. 
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PROGRAM FIELDS OF STUDY 


1) Policy and Leadership: This field focuses 
upon the study of policy and leadership 
within educational systems. It draws upon 
organizational and administrative studies to 
construct critical perspectives on actions 
and structures at the macropolitical and mi- 
cropolitical levels and examines how these 
influence the climate and the quality of cur- 
riculum and learning. 


2) Sociocultural Contexts of Education: 
This field draws upon diverse disciplines 
such as comparative education, cultural 
psychology, history, philosophy, sociology, 
and traditional curriculum areas to advance 
understanding of the sociocultural contexts 
which influence curriculum, teaching, and 
leaming, to generate theory, and to plan, de- 
velop, implement, and evaluate programs, 
teaching, and learning. 


3) Cognition and Leaming: This field draws 
primarily upon psychology and educational 
psychology to examine critically the cogni- 
tive processes of teachers and leamers as 
they engage in teaching and learning. Inte- 
gral components of this field are assessment 
and the adaptation of instruction to the 
needs of individual leamers. 


Applicants to the program must declare a 
field of study prior to admission to the pro- 
gram. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Doctoral candidates must be familiar with 
the academic regulations governing gradu- 
ate studies at the home university. 


Course Requirements 


(a) Core Seminar | (80-602) and Core 
Seminar Il (80-604); 

Directed Study (80-651), one Joint 
Ph.D. Specialization Elective 
Course via distance education, 
and one additional Specialization 
Elective Course. Candidates may 
meet the requirement for the latter 
through a graduate level course 
offered at any of the participating 
institutions; 


(b) 
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(c) Research Proposal Colloquium 
(80-669) (via distance education). 


Comprehensive Portfolio 


The Comprehensive Portfolio (80-680) re- 
quires doctoral candidates to demonstrate 
their potential as scholars through the satis- 
factory completion of authentic tasks. The 
criteria used by the dissertation supervisory 
committee to set tasks and assess a candi- 
date’s performance are: 


(a) an understanding of the concepts, 
theories, and issues in the field of 
study; 

(b) a knowledge of current literature 
and research methods in the field 
of study; 

(c) the ability to analyze and synthe- 
size current literature on a specific 
problem within the field of study; 

(d) an understanding of and ability to 
critique research in the field of 
study and research paradigms. 


The tasks candidates are expected to com- 
plete include the dissertation research pro- 
posal, and three other tasks. Candidates 
must defend their portfolios. 


The candidate’s defence will be evaluated 
by the dissertation supervisory committee 
and at least one other member of the core 
faculty selected by the Program Director. 
Candidates are required to present their 
completed portfolio to an audience in a fo- 
rum such as the Core Seminar. 
Candidates may not begin their dissertation 
research until the portfolio requirements 
have been completed successfully. 


Dissertation 


The Dissertation supervisory committee will 
involve faculty from at least two participating 
universities, including whenever possible 
and reasonable, a member from the univer- 
sity closest to the candidate’s home to serve 
as co-supervisor in cases where the super- 
visor is at some distance. The regulations 
and procedures governing the preparation 
of theses and conduct of examinations will 
be those of the supervisor’s university. 


Residence 


Candidates must meet a minimum resi- 
dency of four terms. Two terms of residency 
may be fulfilled by completion of the Core 
Seminars | and II. The other two terms of 
residency must be consecutive. It is strongly 
recommended that candidates complete 
two of the terms of residency after they have 
defended their comprehensive portfolio and 
are authorized to commence their doctoral 
research. Credit for residency may be given, 
with the approval of the Program Committee 
and the home university, for research carried 
out off-campus. 


Candidates are required to maintain con- 
tinuous registration. They shall complete the 
requirements for the degree within a mini- 
mum of three years and a maximum of six 
years. 


Recommendations for a time extension or 
leave of absence are subject to the regula- 
tions and procedures at the home university 
and must be approved in advance by the su- 
pervisor and the Joint Program Committee. 


DOCTORAL COURSES 
Core Seminars 


80-602. Core Seminar |: Current 
Research, Theories, and Issues 

80-604. Core Seminar II: Current 
Research, Theories, and Issues 


Specialization Elective Courses 


Policy and Leadership 

80-621. Educational Policy and 
Leadership: Historical Contexts 

80-623. Contemporary Issues in 
Educational Policy and 
Leadership 


Sociocultural Contexts of Education 

80-631. Sociocultural Contexts of 
Curriculum 

80-633. Selected Topics in Sociocultural 
Contexts of Education 


Cognition and Leaming 
80-641. Conceptual Bases for Cognition 
and Learning 
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80-643. Contemporary Issues in Research 
on Cognition and Learning 


Other Required Courses 


80-651. 
80-669. 
80-680. 
80-798. 


Directed Study 

Research Proposal Colloquium 
Comprehensive Portfolio 
Doctoral Dissertation 

8.2.2 THE MASTER OF EDUCATION 
DEGREE 


The objectives of the Master of Education 
program are to provide candidates with op- 
portunities to develop: 


1) acommitment to intellectual enquiry and 
scholarship as a basis for continuing profes- 
sional growth; 

2) a knowledge of current theory and re- 
search relevant to the curriculum and ad- 
ministration of elementary and secondary 
schools; and 


3) an understanding of, and respect for, the 
principles of educational research. 


Admission Requirements 


1) In addition to the requirements set forth in 
1.3 and 1.6.1 for admission to the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research, and to pro- 
grams leading to a Master’s degree, appli- 
cants to the Master of Education program 
must: 


(a) present an undergraduate degree 
from an approved university with 
standing in the B range overall and 
at least B standing in the final two 
years of study; 

(b) present a Bachelor of Education 
degree with standing in the B 
range or the equivalent profes- 
sional preparation; 

(c) have at least one year of success- 
ful professional experience in edu- 
cation; 

(d) submit a “Statement of Personal 
Objectives” outlining the appli- 
cant’s professional background 
and reasons for seeking a gradu- 
ate degree in education. 


2) Applicants who fulfill the requirements 
above with the exception of (c) may be con- 
sidered if they hold an honours Bachelor's 
degree or the equivalent with standing in the 
B range overall and at least a B standing in 
the final two years of study. 


Moreover, in exceptional cases, applicants 
may be considered who do not possess a 
Bachelor of Education degree or equivalent, 
but who hold an honours Bachelor’s degree 
or the equivalent with standing in the B range 
overall and at least a B standing in the last 
two years, and who can demonstrate expe- 
rience, interests, and motivation that make 
them appropriate applicants to the program. 
3) Advanced Standing: Applicants may be 
granted credit for up to two graduate term 
courses completed before application to the 
Master of Education program and taken in 
another program at the University of Wind- 
sor or at another accredited institution. Re- 
quests for advanced standing will be 
considered only at the time of application 
and only for graduate courses completed 
with at least B standing. The Faculty will not 
grant credit for any course taken more than 
seven years before all the requirements for 
the degree have been fulfilled. 


4) Admission to the Master of Education pro- 
gram is to the Il Master’s Candidate level. 


Program Requirements 


1) Candidates for the Master of Education 
degree will pursue studies in one of two ar- 
eas of concentration: 

(a) Curriculum Studies; 

(b) Educational Administration. 


2) Candidates will follow either a major pa- 
per or a thesis program. Those who wish to 
include a thesis in their program must re- 
quest approval from the Graduate Commit- 
tee of the Faculty. Normally, the Committee 
will not consider such requests from part- 
time candidates until four courses have 
been completed, which should include 80- 
510 (Statistics in Education) and 80-527 
(Research in Education). 


Additional information concerning the proce- 
dures for theses and major papers may be 
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obtained from the Coordinator of Graduate 
Studies. 


3) In addition to the general requirements for 
a Master’s degree set forth in 1.6.2 and 
1.6.3, all candidates are required to com- 
plete successfully the equivalent of a mini- 
mum of ten term courses and the 
comprehensive examination in Education. 
Specific requirements include: 


(a) three compulsory courses, 80-510 
(Statistics in Education), 80-527 
(Research in Education), and 80- 
524 (Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Theory and Development) or 80- 
529 (Theories of Educational Ad- 
ministration), depending on their 
area of concentration; 

a research project resulting in 
either a major paper (80-796), with 
the value of two term courses, ora 
thesis (80-797), with the value of 
four term courses; 

candidates proceeding to the de- 
gree by major paper are required 
to complete five additional 
courses, at least three of which 
must be chosen from the option 
courses listed for their area of con- 
centration; 

candidates proceeding to the de- 
gree by thesis must complete 
three additional courses, at least 
two of which must be selected 
from the option courses listed for 
their area of concentration; 

in the case of candidates following 
thesis programs, the comprehen- 
sive examination is the responsi- 
bility of their thesis committees. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


4) Candidates with previous courses in re- 
search methods or statistics may request 
the Graduate Committee of the Faculty for 
permission to substitute other courses for 
either one or both of 80-527 and 80-510. 


5) Transfer Credit: While the student is reg- 
istered in the M.Ed. program, credit for up to 
two graduate term courses normally may be 
applied towards the degree from another 
Faculty at the University of Windsor or trans- 
ferred from another accredited institution. 
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Candidates must receive the approval of the 
Executive Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research or designate before taking such 
courses. Credit will be granted only for 
courses completed with at least a B stand- 
ing. 

6) Full-time candidates must complete all re- 
quirements for the degree within three years 
of their first registration. 


7) Part-time students may not carry more 
than two courses in any term and must com- 
plete all requirements for the degree within 
five years of their first registration. 


STUDIES IN THE AREA OF 
CONCENTRATION 


Compulsory Courses 
80-510. 


80-527. 
80-524. 


Statistics in Education 
Research in Education 
Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Theory and Development* 
Major Paper** 

Thesis** 

Theories of Educational 
Administration*** 


80-796. 
80-797. 
82-529. 


* Compulsory for students in Curriculum 
Studies. 

** All students must write either a Major Pa- 
per ora Thesis. 


*** Compulsory for students in Educational 
Administration. 

Educational Administration Options 
80-530. Qualitative Methods in 
Educational Research 
Supervision of the Instructional 
Process 

Individual Reading 

Strategies for the Implementation 
of Change in Education 

Theories of Educational 
Administration 

Organization and Administration 
of the School 

Organizational Behaviour in 
Educational Institutions 

Issues in Education 

Politics of Education 


80-531. 


80-534. 
80-555. 


82-529. 
82-532. 
82-535. 


82-550. 
82-560. 
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82-561. 
82-562. 
82-565. 


Legal Aspects of Education 
Educational Finance 
Sociological Aspects of 
Education 

Interpersonal Relationships in 
Education 


82-566. 


Curriculum Studies Options 

80-524. Fundamentals of Curriculum 

Theory and Development 

Qualitative Methods in 

Educational Research 

Individual Reading 

Fundamentals of Instructional 

Design 

The Psychology of Learning and 

Teaching 

Language Arts in the Elementary 

School 

Second Language Teaching: 

Theories and Applications 

The Social Sciences Curriculum 

Learning in Science 

Microcomputers for Educators 

Curriculum Developments in 

Mathematics Education 

The Teaching and Learning of 

Mathematics 

. Approaches to Literacy 
Development 

. The English Language Arts 

. Psychology of Learning Problems 

. Theory and Practice in Early 
Childhood Education 


80-530. 


80-534. 
80-554. 


81-503. 
81-537. 
81-539. 
81-541. 
81-547. 
81-551. 
81-552. 


81-553. 


8.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

Not all courses will necessarily be offered 
each year. All 600-level courses are re- 
stricted to students in the joint Ph.D. pro- 
gram. 


80-510. Statistics in Education 

This course will deal with the following: de- 
scriptive and inferential statistical proce- 
dures; commonly used one- and 
two-sample tests; an introduction to analysis 
variance and corresponding research de- 
signs. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


80-524. Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Theory and Development 

A survey of the major theories of curriculum 
that have influenced education Canada. An 
outline of the techniques employed in cur- 
riculum development, including sources of 
influence and control, specification of out- 
comes, selection and coordination of activi- 
ties, strategies, resources and evaluation. (3 
hours a week.) 


80-527. Research in Education 

An overview of educational research meth- 
ods: e.g., the interpretation of research lit- 
erature, the identification and use of data 
bases, the design of research proposals and 
the application of specific methods to re- 
search projects. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


80-530. Qualitative Methods in 
Educational Research 
This course will examine the concepts and 
methods involved in carrying out educa- 
tional research through naturalistic observa- 
tion, participant observation, case studies, 
and other qualitative approaches. (3 lecture 
hours a week) 


80-531. Supervision of the Instructional 
Process 

A practice-oriented course designed to de- 
velop administrative competency in the su- 
pervision of instruction. The focus will be 
threefold: (1) awareness and recognition of 
specific technical skills, (2) the development 
of competence in interpersonal and group 
skills, and (3) a general examination of su- 
pervisory approaches. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


80-534. Individual Reading 

The Individual Reading course is intended to 
permit students with special interests in, and 
knowledge of, particular areas of education 
not covered in sufficient depth in available 
courses to pursue those interests through in- 
dependent, supervised study. (Permission 
of an advisor and of a subcommittee of the 
Graduate Studies Committee is required.) 


80-554. Fundamentals of Instructional 
Design 

This course will consider current principles, 

research, theory and practice in the design, 

development, implementation and evalu- 
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ation of instruction within various learning 
and teaching settings. (3 hours a week.) 


80-555. Strategies for the 
Implementation of Change in 
Education 

Procedures for dissemination, adoption, im- 

plementation, and integration of changes for 

teachers, administrators, and leaders of pro- 
fessional organizations. Attention will be 
given to theoretical models and their appli- 
cations, change agency, and modification of 

organizational climate and structure. (3 

hours a week.) 


80-602. Core Seminar I: Current 
Research, Theories, and Issues 
Core Seminars | and II are compulsory for all 
students. The Seminars promote breadth in 
understanding the interdisciplinary dimen- 
sions of educational studies and will focus 
on current research, theories, and issues. 
The Core Seminars are the primary vehicle 
for integration across fields and universities 
and operate face-to-face. The Core Semi- 
nars are held each July and rotate to differ- 
ent home university campuses annually. 


80-604. Core Seminar Il: Current 
Research, Theories, and Issues 
Core Seminars | and II are compulsory for all 
students. The Seminars promote breadth in 
understanding the interdisciplinary dimen- 
sions of educational studies and will focus 
on current research, theories, and issues. 
The Core Seminars are the primary vehicle 
for integration across fields and universities 
and operate face-to-face. The Core Semi- 
nars are held each July and rotate to differ- 
ent home university campuses annually. 


80-621. Educational Policy and 
Leadership: Historical 
Contexts 

The global development of theories related 
to educational policy and leadership are 
analyzed. Candidates critically examine the 
history of Canadian schools at all levels and 
consider how policy and leadership prac- 
tices relate to theoretical traditions. 


80-623. Contemporary Issues in 
Educational Policy and 
Leadership 

Selected case studies are used to analyze 

contemporary social, economic, and politi- 

cal issues affecting educational policy and 
leadership in Canadian and international 
contexts. Current debates and research ap- 
proaches inform candidates’ decisions 

about their dissertation work and its likely im- 

pact upon the field. 


80-631. Sociocultural Contexts of 
Curriculum 

The traditional bases of curriculum theory 
are examined in relation to the perspectives 
drawn from diverse disciplines such as com- 
parative education, cultural psychology, his- 
tory, philosophy, and sociology to advance 
understanding of the social, historical, and 
cultural influences on curriculum, teaching 
and learning. Candidates will analyze exist- 
ing theories and models and construct alter- 
native frameworks. 


80-633. Selected Topics in Sociocultural 

Contexts of Education 
Sociocultural issues related to such themes 
as gender, race, ethnicity, and their influ- 
ences on education are examined and de- 
constructed. 


80-641. Conceptual Bases for Cognition 
and Learning 

Current theories and models of teaching, 

learning, and assessment are analyzed 

from the perspective of the potential and im- 

plications of such models for research on 

cognition and learming. 

80-643. Contemporary Issues in 
Research on Cognition and 
Learning 

Selected contemporary research issues re- 

lating to cognition and leaming are studied. 

Topics will vary from term to term. Candi- 

dates’ research concerns and interests will 

help to guide the selection of topics. 


80-651. Directed Study 

Under the supervision of a faculty member 
with appropriate expertise, the candidate 
may complete a sustained program of study 
relating to a topic of current theoretical 
and/or empirical interest within the program 
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field and leading to the production of a sub- 
stantial research paper. Subject to the ap- 
proval of the Joint Program Committee, 
directed studies are intended for students 
with special interests which cannot be satis- 
fied by courses that are otherwise available. 


80-669. Research Proposal Colloquium 
Candidates develop the dissertation pro- 
posal. Participants registered in the collo- 
quium will be in contact through a computer 
conferencing program. 


80-680. Comprehensive Portfolio 


80-796. Major Paper 

Conducted under the guidance of at least 
two members of the Faculty, a major paper 
may analyze and evaluate a substantial 
body of scholarly literature or describe or in- 
terpret a research project undertaken by the 
student. The major paper is subject to an 
oral examination (see Thesis or Major Pa- 
per, 1.6.3, and Program Requirements, 
8.2.2). 


80-797. Thesis 
(See Thesis or Major Paper, 1.6.3, and Pro- 
gram Requirements, 8.2.1.) 


80-798. Doctoral Dissertation 
(See Dissertation, 1.5.3, and Program Re- 
quirements, 8.2.1.) 


81-503. The Psychology of Learning 
and Teaching 

This course will provide students with an in 
depth view of psychological theory and re- 
search towards the understanding of leam- 
ing and teaching. While both behavioural 
and cognitive perspectives will be dis- 
cussed, the emphasis will be upon cognitive 
theory and application. Topics will include 
behaviourism, behaviour modification, infor- 
mation processing, metacognition, cognitive 
behaviour modification, cognitive strategy 
training, motivation and individual differ- 
ences.(3 lecture hours a week.) 


81-537. Language Arts in the 
Elementary School 

This course will examine issues in language 

arts instruction in the light of current lan- 

guage theories. The focus is on current re- 

search and its practical application, with 

special emphasis on methods of instruction, 


teacher strategies, student activities and 
evaluation practices. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


81-539. Second Language Teaching: 
Theories and Applications 

This course reviews current thinking on the 

nature of language, communication and 

second-language learning and examines 

implications for teaching methods and cur- 

riculum design. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


81-541. The Social Sciences Curriculum 
An examination of trends and development 
of social science curricula. Curriculum the- 
ory will be applied to one or more of the so- 
cial sciences within the context of provincial 
guidelines and the academic and profes- 
sional qualifications of the students. (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 


81-547. Learning in Science 

This course will consider current research 
and theory in the promotion of science as a 
process and product..Included will be a criti- 
cal survey of recent issues in science edu- 
cation. The focus will be on their implications 
for curriculum and practice at the classroom 
level. An examination of some of the major 
difficulties in the design, development, im- 
plementation, and evaluation of science cur- 
ricula. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


81-551. Microcomputers for Educators 
A comprehensive survey of the uses of mi- 
crocomputers in the classroom, including a 
discussion of current issues in the use of mi- 
crocomputers by educators. (3 lecture hours 
a week.) 


81-552. Curriculum Developments in 
Mathematics Education 
This course will examine recent develop- 
ments in curriculum, instruction, and evalu- 
ation in elementary and secondary 
mathematics education. Trends will be dis- 
cussed in light of recent research findings, 
technological advances, and social goals. 
Intemational comparisons will be made. 


81-553. The Teaching and Learning of 
Mathematics 

This course will examine research into stu- 

dents’ learning and the teaching of mathe- 

matics. First, the motivational aspects of 

teaching and learning will be considered, in- 
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cluding those related to the topic “Women in 
Mathematics.” Second, specific mathemati- 
cal topics will be dealt with, selected accord- 
ing to the interests of students. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


81-556. Approaches to Literacy 
Development 


This course will consider current research 
and theory in the development of reading 
and writing abilities, and will examine some 
aspects of assessing literacy development. 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


81-557. The English Language Arts 
This course will examine current theories 
and issues in the English Language Arts with 
particular focus on their implications for cur- 
riculum and practice in the intermediate and 
senior divisions. Current issues at the local 
or provincial level, determined by the group, 
may be examined in detail. (3 lecture hours 
a week.) 


81-558. Psychology of Learning 
Problems 

This course will review current theories of 
learning disabilities and learning problems. 
Various approaches to diagnosis and reme- 
diation will be presented. Students will be 
expected to discuss case study examples 
during the course, and to develop a particu- 
lar interest area to great depth. (Prereq- 
uisite: 81-503 or permission of instructor.) (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


81-572. Theory and Practice in Early 
Childhood 
Education 
An examination of theory and current prac- 
tice in Early Childhood Education. The em- 
phasis will be on the translation of theory into 
sound educational practice. Organization 
and management of Early Childhood pro- 
grams will be of concern as well as teaching 
procedures. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


82-529. Theories of Educational 
Administration 

This course will examine current knowledge 
in educational administration. Theory, re- 
search, and the practice of leadership within 
the educational system will be the main foci. 
Emphasis will be placed on administrative 
problems, such as staff development, team 


building, and motivation. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


82-532. Organization and 
Administration of the School 

This course will consider and analyze the 
many variables impacting upon school ad- 
ministrators as they organize their schools. 
The effects of administrative theory, past 
and present, will be considered. A case 
study approach will be taken to the problems 
of day-to-day operation. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


82-535. Organizational Behaviour in 
Educational Institutions 
A study of theory and research in the socio- 
behavioral sciences which concerns the be- 
haviour of individuals and groups in 
educational settings. Attention will be given 
to the implications of such theory and re- 
search for administration in educational in- 
Stitutions. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


82-550. Issues in Education 

This course will examine current issues af- 
fecting contemporary Canadian education. 
Specific course content and instructors will 
be published in advance. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


82-560. Politics of Education 

This course will examine the administration 
of education from a political perspective. 
Both the legal and extra-legal factors that in- 
fluence educational outcomes will be exam- 
ined. Their roles will be viewed in terms of 
comparative forms of educational admini- 
stration. Finally, several administrative deci- 
sions will be analyzed using the 
perspectives gained throughout the course. 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


82-561. Legal Aspects of Education 
This course will focus on legislation and 
court decisions dealing specifically with the 
educational process. Both the historical and 
philosophical basis of these and the practi- 
cal application of the same in a contempo- 
rary setting will form the primary emphasis 
for the course. (3 lecture hours a week.) 
82-562. Educational Finance 

This course will be concerned with educa- 
tional finance in Canada, with particular em- 
phasis on Ontario. It will examine such 


topics as equity, accountability, efficiency, 
and adequacy of educational revenues and 
expenditures. Provincial grant systems will 
be analyzed within the contexts of political 
governance and the economics of educa- 
tion. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


82-565. Sociological Aspects of 
Education 

This course will examine the school and its 
occupants and their relationship to the con- 
temporary social order. Analysis of topics 
such as student culture, learning and social 
class, roles within the school setting will oc- 
cur. The focus will be on theoretical posi- 
tions, representative research findings and 
representative research methods. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


82-566. Interpersonal Relationships in 
Education 

This course will analyze the importance and 
dynamics of interpersonal behaviour. Stu- 
dents will be given the opportunity to exam- 
ine and develop their own skills in this area. 
Emphasis will also be placed upon a practi- 
cal orientation toward utilizing these skills in 
the educational environment. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 
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9.1 Programs of Study 


Ph.D. and M.A.Sc. degrees are offered in 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Engineering Materials, Environmental Engi- 
neering, Industrial and Manufacturing Sys- 
tems Engineering, and Mechanical 
Engineering. 


Requirements common to these Programs 
and supplementary to the general require- 
ments of the College of Graduate Studies 
and Research are listed below. 


The Faculty of Engineering offers a Bache- 
lors - Master’s Integrated Engineering De- 
gree program which allows students with 
outstanding academic ability to achieve both 
a B.A.Sc. and M.A.Sc. degree in a time pe- 
riod as short as five years. This program 
treats the educational process through the 
B.A.Sc. to the M.A.Sc. degree as a single co- 
herent integrated whole, while ensuring that 
the requirements for both degrees are fully 
satisfied. This structured program repre- 
sents a complementary altemative to the ex- 
isting separate undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs. 


9.1.1 THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 
Areas of Specialization 


The areas of specialization are listed by Pro- 
gram. 


Admission Requirements 


An applicant for admission to a course of 
graduate studies leading to the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in Engineering must nor- 
mally be a graduate of a recognized univer- 
sity with a Master's degree in Engineering or 
Applied Science. Applicants with degrees in 
related fields will be considered but will nor- 
mally require strengthening of their back- 
ground in engineering. At the discretion of 
the Program Graduate Committee, Gradu- 
ate Record Examinations (GRE) may be re- 
quired. 
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All applicants whose native language is not 
English are required to satisfy the English 
proficiency requirement as described in 1.3. 


Possession of the minimum requirements 
does not automatically ensure acceptance. 


Candidacy: Admission to graduate 
study does not imply admission to can- 
didacy for a degree. The candidacy of a 
student normally will be determined 
within the second year after initial reg- 
istration in the doctoral program. 


Candidacy will be granted to students who 
meet all of the following requirements: 


(a) satisfactory completion of the 
comprehensive examination; 
demonstration to the doctoral 
committee of ability to conduct in- 
dependent research; 

acceptance by the doctoral com- 
mittee of the research proposal. 


(b) 


(c) 


The doctoral committee will assess the stu- 
dent’s competence to continue research on 
the basis of (a), (b) and (c), and make a rec- 
ommendation to the Chair of the Program 
Graduate Committee. 


Program Requirements 

The specific minimum program require- 
ments for the Ph.D. include the successful 
completion of: 

1) Course Requirements: Satisfactory com- 
pletion of at least four courses, comprising a 
minimum of eight term hours, beyond the 
courses required for the Master’s degree. 


2) Acomprehensive examination. 


3) Satisfactory progress in research within 
each review period. The doctoral committee 
will establish by periodic review, which will 
include at least one formal seminar a year, 
that adequate progress in research has 
been accomplished by the candidate. The 
doctoral committee will also grant permis- 
sion to write the dissertation when it decides 
the candidate has achieved sufficient com- 
petence in carrying out research, and when 
the candidate has done substantial re- 
search. 


4) Adissertation on the research. Each can- 
didate will be required to make an oral pres- 
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entation of the dissertation research and will 
be examined orally on the subject of the dis- 
sertation and related fields. 


Residence and Time Limits: Every student 
will undertake a full program of study for a 
minimum of three years beyond the Bacca- 
laureate of Engineering or its equivalent. 
Credit for one of these years may be given 
for the time spent in proceeding to a Master's 
degree. Credit for one of these years may 
also be given for work done at another insti- 
tution. However, in no case shall the student 
spend fewer than two of the three required 
years of residence in full-time attendance at 
the University of Windsor. 


A student admitted to a Ph.D. program re- 
quiring the student’s attendance for a mini- 
mum of three years must complete all 
requirements within seven years. Students 
admitted to a program requiring a minimum 
of two years’ residence must complete all re- 
quirements within six years. 


Committees: Research undertaken as part 
of a doctoral program is normally directed 
and supervised by a doctoral committee. 
Whereas the student’s advisor provides 
day-to-day guidance and direction, the com- 
mittee is ultimately responsible for the over- 
all supervision to ensure that adequate 
progress is being maintained. The doctoral 
committee will consist of at least four mem- 
bers, with the student's advisor as chairper- 
son. The advisor must be a member of 
graduate faculty. At least one member shall 
be from a program area within the University 
of Windsor other than the one in which the 
student is majoring. 

The student’s advisor will propose the 
names of members for the doctoral commit- 
tee, and these will be subject to the approval 
of the Program Graduate Committee and 
the Executive Committee of the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research. Within one 
month after initial registration, each student 
will be assigned to a doctoral committee. 


The final appraisal of the dissertation and 
the conduct of the final oral examination of 
the dissertation will be carried out by an ex- 
amining committee. The examining commit- 
tee will consist of the doctoral committee, the 
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Executive Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research or designate as chairperson (non- 
voting), and an extemal examiner. 


Examinations: At the discretion of the doc- 
toral committee a qualifying examination 
may be required. A qualifying examination is 
one in which the student is asked to demon- 
strate a reasonable mastery of the funda- 
mentals in the major subject; itis designed to 
test the student's preparation for advanced 
graduate work. If such an examination is re- 
quired, it must be administered and passed 
before the student registers for the second 
year of Ph.D. work. 


In addition to the usual examinations on 
course work, all students must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


1) Review of Progress on Research: Within 
the first year, the student will present in the 
form of a seminar an outline of his or her pro- 
posed thesis research. This will be pre- 
sented to the doctoral committee who must 
approve, with or without modifications, or re- 
ject the proposal. Thereafter, at least once a 
year the student will report his or her pro- 
gress in the form of a seminar. 


2) Comprehensive Examination: Students 
who have previously obtained a Master’s 
degree must attempt this examination within 
twelve months of registering for the Ph.D. 
program. Other students must take it within 
twenty-four months of registration for the 
Ph.D. program. This set of examinations re- 
quires the students to demonstrate an ade- 
quate background in the general discipline 
of engineering, and an advanced knowledge 
in their fields of specialization. The compre- 
hensive examination will be conducted by a 
program comprehensive committee in one 
or two sections at the discretion of the Pro- 
gram Graduate Committee: 


(a) a scheduled, supervised written 
portion, of at least three hours’ du- 
ration, designed to test the stu- 
dent's general knowledge on core 
subjects in the field of study, with 
questions set and answers evalu- 
ated by the program comprehen- 
sive committee; 
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(b) an oral examination to be evalu- 
ated by the program comprehen- 
sive committee. The objective of 
this part of the examination is to 
test the student’s ability to inte- 
grate general knowledge from dif- 
ferent areas of the field of study in 
order to solve problems the stu- 
dent has not previously encoun- 
tered. 


The student's overall success in the compre- 
hensive examination will be determined by 
the program comprehensive committee. If 
the student is unsuccessful, the committee 
may require: 

(a) thatthe student repeat all or part of 
the comprehensive examination at 
a specified time, 
that the student take and pass re- 
medial coursework before repeat- 
ing all or part of the examination, or 
after consultation with and ap- 
proval by the doctoral committee, 
that the student withdraw from the 
program. 


(b) 


(c) 


3) Final Examination: The passing of the fi- 
nal oral examination of the dissertation re- 
quires both an adequate dissertation and a 
satisfactory defense of the dissertation. This 
examination will be conducted by the exam- 
ining committee. Following the acceptance 
and provisional approval of the dissertation 
by the doctoral committee, and a satisfac- 
tory preliminary report from the extemal ex- 
aminer, a date for the oral examination can 
be set. Except under very unusual circum- 
stances, the external examiner must be pre- 
sent atthe oral examination. Ifthe examining 
committee cannot arrive at a unanimous 
decision to award a passing grade, the ma- 
jority decision will be accepted provided that 
there is no more than one dissenting vote. 
However, if the dissenting vote is that of the 
external examiner, a new external examiner 
may be appointed and another oral exami- 
nation will be required. If the new examiner 
also gives a dissenting vote, the dissertation 
will not be accepted. 
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9.1.2 THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


Areas of Specialization 


The areas of specialization are listed by Pro- 
gram. 


Admission Requirements 


A candidate for the degree of Master of Ap- 
plied Science shall hold the degree of 
Bachelor of Applied Science from this Uni- 
versity or an equivalent degree in Engineer- 
ing or Applied Science. In addition, the 
applicant must have at least second-class 
standing or its equivalent in the final year 
and be recommended by the Program 
Graduate Committee in which the candidate 
plans to undertake studies. 


Applicants with degrees in related fields will 
be considered but will normally require 
strengthening of their background in engi- 
neering. At the discretion of the Program, 
Graduate Record Examinations (GRE) may 
be required. 


All applicants whose native language is not 
English are required to satisfy the English 
proficiency requirement as described in 1.3. 


Possession of the minimum requirements 
does not automatically ensure acceptance. 


Degree Requirements 

The specific minimum program require- 
ments for the M.A.Sc. include the successful 
completion of: 


1) Course Requirements: Satisfactory com- 
pletion of courses comprising between 
twelve and twenty-four term hours, depend- 
ing on the term hour equivalence assigned 
to the mandatory thesis or major paper. A 
thesis may be equivalent to as many as 
eighteen term hours, and a major paper to 
as many as six term hours of the total mini- 
mum requirement of thirty term hours. 


2) Either a thesis or a major paper as speci- 
fied below: 


(a) Thesis: A thesis incorporating the 
results of an original investigation 
is required of all candidates except 
those students who are doing non- 
thesis research toward a major pa- 


per. Before writing the thesis the 
student must meet with the Mas- 
ters committee to obtain permis- 
sion to write the thesis. The 
Master's committee will grant this 
permission when the student has 
shown sufficient competence and 
has accomplished substantial re- 
search. After completion of the 
thesis, each candidate will be re- 
quired to make a satisfactory oral 
presentation and defense of the 
thesis as described below. 

Major Paper: For those candidates 
doing non-thesis research, a ma- 
jor paper is required. The topic of 
the major paper is normally re- 
search based on the existing lit- 
erature in the field of study. The 
candidate will be required to make 
an acceptable oral presentation to 
the Master's committee based on 
the major paper (see below). 


(b 


— 


Residence and Time Limits: The minimum 
period of study for a Master’s candidate is 
twelve months. The maximum duration of 
full-time study as a Master’s candidate is 
three years. Part-time Master's candidates 
will undertake the equivalent of a minimum 
of one year of full-time study. For a part-time 
Master’s candidate the maximum time limit 
generally will not exceed five calendar 
years. Master’s candidates who expect to 
require an extension of these time limits 
must petition the Executive Dean of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research, giving reasons 
for the request and plans for completion of 
the work. The Chair of the Program Gradu- 
ate Committee will then make a recommen- 
dation to the Executive Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


Committees: Research undertaken as part 
of a Master’s program is normally directed 
and supervised by a Master’s committee. 
Whereas the student’s advisor provides 
day-to-day guidance and direction, the com- 
mittee is ultimately responsible for the over- 
all supervision to ensure that adequate 
progress is maintained. The Master's com- 
mittee will consist of at least three members 
with the student’s advisor as chairperson. 
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The advisor must be a member of graduate 
faculty. 


At least one member shall be from a Pro- 
gram within the University of Windsor other 
than the one in which the student is major- 
ing. The student’s advisor will propose the 
names of the Master’s committee and these 
will be subject to the approval of the Program 
Graduate Committee and the Executive 
Committee of the College of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. Within one month after 
registration, each student will be assigned to 
a Master’s committee. 


The final appraisal of the thesis and the con- 
duct of the final oral examination of the dis- 
sertation will be carried out by the examining 
committee. The examining committee will 
consist of the Master’s committee and the 
Chair of the Program Graduate Committee 
or designate of the Executive Dean of 
Graduate Studies and Research as chair- 
person (non-voting). 


Examinations: At the discretion of the Pro- 
gram Graduate Committee a qualifying ex- 
amination may be required. A qualifying 
examination is one in which the student is 
asked to demonstrate a reasonable mastery 
of the fundamentals in the major subject; it 
is designed to test the student’s preparation 
for advanced graduate work. If such an ex- 
amination is required, it must be adminis- 
tered and passed before the student 
registers for the final candidate year of Mas- 
ter’s work. 


in addition to the usual examination on 
course work, all students must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


1) Review of Progress on Research or Major 
Paper: Within the first year a full-time stu- 
dent will present in the form of a seminar an 
outline of his or her proposed thesis re- 
search or outline the content of his or her 
major paper. This will be presented to the 
Master’s committee, who must approve, 
with or without modifications, or reject the 
proposal. Thereafter, at least once a year, 
the student will report his or her progress in 
the form of a seminar. 


2) Final Examinations: The passing of the fi- 
nal oral examination on the thesis (or the 


major paper) requires both an adequate the- 
sis (or major paper) and a satisfactory de- 
fense. The examination will be conducted by 
the examining committee and the thesis de- 
fence will be chaired by the Chair of the Pro- 
gram Graduate Committee or appointed 
designate. If the examining committee can- 
not arrive at a unanimous decision to award 
a passing grade, a majority decision will be 
accepted provided there is no more than one 
dissenting vote. If there is more than one dis- 
senting vote, the student may be required to 
carry out additional work if the thesis is 
judged to be adequate in all other respects, 
or the student may be required to withdraw. 


Grading: The grading system is outlined in 
1.4.3. 
The Faculty of Engineering requires that stu- 
dents maintain at least a B average at all 
times. 


Courses in which a grade of B or higher is re- 
ceived will be accepted for graduate credit. 
In addition, upon the positive recommenda- 
tion of the Chair of the Program Graduate 
Committee and advisor concerned, credit 
may be granted by the College of Graduate 
Studies and Research for not more than two 
term courses in which a grade of C or C* has 
been obtained. 


If a student fails to obtain credit in a course, 
the course may be repeated only once, at 
the discretion of the Chair of the Program 
Graduate Committee concemed and the Ex- 
ecutive Dean of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search. No student may repeat, or replace 
with another course, more than two term 
courses in which credit was not obtained. 


All research work for which a letter grade is 
assigned must be graded B or better to re- 
ceive credit. 


Make-up courses will not count for graduate 
credit. Make-up courses are those courses 
required to compensate for deficiencies in 
the student's academic background. 


In exceptional cases, at the discretion of the 
Chair of the Program Graduate Committee 
and the advisor, a graduate student may 
take one undergraduate course for credit. 


9.1.3 RESEARCH IN OUTSIDE 


INSTITUTIONS 


Research for the Ph.D. or M.A.Sc. degree, 
in part or in whole, may be carried out in an 
outside institution (e.g., industrial, govern- 
mental, or academic university). A student 
who does research at an outside institution 
must fulfil the same requirements as a stu- 
dent doing on-campus research. The only 
exception is that the time spent doing the off- 
campus research relevant to the thesis or 
dissertation will be credited toward the resi- 
dence requirement. In addition to the gen- 
eral requirements, a student applying for 
permission to do research at an outside in- 
stitution must provide: 

1) Adetailed statement of the research pro- 
posal, including arrangements for supervi- 
sion, and of the circumstances under which 
the research is to be carried out; 


2) Evidence that the institution has adequate 
facilities for the research; and that the appli- 
cant will be able to pursue independent re- 
search; 

3) Aproposed time schedule; 

4) A letter of support from a responsible per- 
son in the outside institution giving approval 
of the proposal and accepting these regula- 
tions. 
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10 CIVIL AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING 

10.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


University Professor Emeritus 


Kennedy, John B.; B.Sc. (Hons.) (Cardiff), 
Ph.D. (Toronto), D.Sc. (Wales), F.A.S.C.E., 
F.C.S.C.E., P.Eng.—1963. 


University Professor 

Bewtra, Jatinder K.; B.E. (Roorkee), M.S., 
Ph.D. (lowa), P.Eng.—1968. 

Professors Emeriti 

Monforton, Gerard R.; B.A.Sc. (Assump- 
tion), M.A.Sc. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Case Inst.), 
F.C.S.C.E., P.Eng.—1962. 

McCorquodale, John Alexander; B.E.Sc. 
(Western Ontario), M.Sc. (Glasgow), Ph.D. 
(Windsor), F.C.S.C.E., P.Eng.—1966. 
Abdel-Sayed, George; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Cairo), 
Dr.ing. (T. U. Karlsruhe), F.C.S.C.E., 
P.Eng.—1967. 

Professors 


Madugula, Murty K. S.; B.E. (Hons.), M. 
Tech., Ph.D. (I.1.T., Kharagpur), P.Eng.— 
1979. 


Asfour, Abdul-Fattah Aly; B.Sc. (Hons.), 
M.A.Sc. (Alexandria), Ph.D. (Waterloo), 
P.Eng.—1981. 

Biswas, Nihar; B.E. (Calcutta), M.A.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Ottawa), P.Eng.—1981. (Program 
Chair) 

Budkowska, Bozena Barbara; B.A.Sc., 
M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Gdansk)—1989. 
Associate Professor 

Heam, Nataliya; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Cambridge)-1999. 

Assistant Professors 

Henshaw, Paul; B.Sc., B.Eng.Sc. (Westem 
Ontario), Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng.—1997. 
Bhattacharjee, Sudip; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Dhaka), 
Ph.D. (McGill), P.Eng.—1998. 
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Reitsma, Stanley; B.A.Sc., M.Sc. (Water- 
loo), Ph.D. (Queen’s)—1998. 


Arndt, Richard; B.S., M.S., Ph.D. (lowa)— 
2000. 


Adjunct Professors 

Temple, Murray Clarence; Diploma (R.M.C., 
Kingston), B.A.Sc. (Toronto), S.M. (M.1.T.), 
Ph.D. (Toronto), F.E.1.C., F.C.S.C.E., 
F.A.S.C.E., P.Eng.—1969. 

Jasim, Saad Y.; Ph.D. (Wales), P.Eng.— 
1994. 

Sennah, Khaled M. E.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Alexan- 
dria), Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng.—1999. 
Cross-Appointment 

Hudec, Peter; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), 
M.S., Ph.D. (Rensselaer Polytech. Inst.), 
A.1.P.G.—1970. 


10.2.1 AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 


Civil and Environmental Engineering offers 
programs of graduate studies and research 
leading to the degrees of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy and Master of Applied Science. Both the 
Ph.D. and M.A.Sc. degrees may be ob- 
tained in the areas of Environmental Engi- 
neering, Structural Engineering, and Water 
Resources Engineering. In Environmental 
Engineering, research focuses on air and 
water quality and modeling, wastewater and 
industrial waste treatment, and ground 
water contamination. In Water Resources, 
research is in hydraulics, hydrology, and hy- 
drogeology. In Structures, research encom- 
passes ACM, structural dynamics, fatigue 
damage assessment, steel, concrete tech- 
nology, soil mechanics, and foundations. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS— 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


10.3.1 


Courses offered by Civil Engineering at the 
graduate level are listed below. Students 
may take courses other than Civil Engineer- 
ing with permission of the Chair of the Pro- 
gram Graduate Committee and the advisor. 
All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any given year. 
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87-500. Theory of Elasticity and 
Plasticity 

Analysis of stress and strain; elastic and 
plastic stress-strain relations; general equa- 
tions of elasticity; yield criteria; applications 
to elastoplastic problems, including rotating 
disks, thick-walled tubes, reinforced disks, 
torsion of various shaped bars; stress con- 
centration. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


87-501. Finite Element Methods for 
Solids and Structures 

Structural idealization; stress analysis of 2-D 
and 3-D solids; error estimation and mesh 
adaptivity; elastic formulations and uses of 
beam, plate and shell elements; nonlinear 
formulations; structural stability; introduction 
to finite element methods in structural de- 
sign optimization. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


87-502. Analysis and Design of Shell 
Structures 

General theory of thin shells. Membrane 
stresses in shells of revolution and shells of 
double curvature. Bending stresses in shells 
of revolution, cylindrical shells and folded 
plates. Design of cylindrical shell roofs. (Pre- 
requisite: 87-500 or equivalent.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


87-504. Theory of Plates 

Small deflection of laterally loaded rectangu- 
lar and circular, isotropic and orthotropic 
plates with various edge conditions, Navier 
and Levy solutions, energy methods, finite 
difference approximation, plates under com- 
bined action of lateral loading and forces in 
its plane, local buckling of column elements, 
buckling of plates under pure shear and un- 
der bending stresses, post-buckling 
strength in plates. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


87-505. Theory of Stability 

This course is designed to give an insight 
into the basic phenomenon of structural sta- 
bility. Elastic and plastic flexural-buckling of 
columns with axial and eccentric loads is 
studied. Energy and numerical methods are 
used. Stability functions are introduced and 
used to study trusses and rectangular 
frames, with and without sidesway. Some 
discussion of torsional and torsional-flexural 
buckling, lateral buckling of beams. (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 
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87-506. Advanced Structural Steel 
Design 

This course is designed to develop and ex- 
pand the design concepts in steel structures; 
multiple-storey frames, sway and non-sway 
frame systems; beam-columns; laterally un- 
braced beams; local buckling of flanges and 
webs; plate girders; plastic analysis and de- 
sign; characteristics of light gauge steel 
components; design of cold-formed steel 
structures. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


87-510. Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Critical examination of design code require- 
ments for: flexure, shear, bond, eccentrically 
loaded columns; yield line theory, strip 
method, and design of slabs. Design of hy- 
perbolic paraboloid shells, domes, cylindri- 
cal tanks and rigid-frame structures. (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


87-511. Prestressed Concrete 
Materials, principles of prestressing sys- 
tems; prestressing losses; analytical treat- 
ment of the effect of shrinkage, creep of 
concrete, and cable friction on stresses; 
analysis and design of statically determinate 
and indeterminate structures; design codes; 
research background; introduction to pre- 
fabricated concrete structures. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


87-512. Design, Deterioration, and 
Repair of Concrete 

Cementing materials—basic constituents 
and manufacture; hydration of cement; 
physical properties of fresh and hardened 
paste; concrete mix design; properties of 
fresh and hardened concrete; deterioration 
processes affecting field concrete; inspec- 
tion, assessment and remedial techniques 
of concrete and reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


87-513. Structural Dynamics 

Formulation of equations of motion; single 
degree-of-freedom systems: free vibration 
response and response to harmonic, peri- 
odic, impulse, and general dynamic loading; 
analysis of non-linear structural response; 
multi degree-of-freedom systems: equa- 
tions of motion, structural property matrices, 
undamped free vibration, Raleigh’s method, 
forced vibration response, practical vibration 
analysis; continuous systems: partial differ- 
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ential equations of motion, analysis of un- 
damped free vibration, analysis of dynamic 
response, wave propagation analysis. (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


87-514. Advanced Concrete Technology 
Advanced composite materials—constitu- 
ents and products; structural applications, 
reinforced concrete members, prestressed 
concrete members, applications with 
chopped fibres, repair and rehabilitation; in- 
novative applications. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


87-515. Earthquake-resistant Design of 
Buildings 

Formulation of the equations of motion, free 
vibration response, and forced vibration re- 
sponse of SDOF, MDOF and continuous 
systems; approximate and numerical meth- 
ods of analysis; wave propagation analysis. 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


87-516. Loads and Load Effects on 
Structures 

Nature of loads; stress analysis of structures 
for volumetric deformations; modal analysis 
of structures; vibration-induced forces in 
structures; time-domain and frequency-do- 
main analysis of structures; fatigue damage 
calculation of solids. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


87-519. Advances in Soil Mechanics 
and Geotechnical Engineering 

Consolidation and improvement methods; 
compressibility of soils and application of 
new modification techniques; frost action in 
soils; design of gravity, cantilever and me- 
chanically stabilized retaining walls; recent 
advances in the bearing capacity of founda- 
tions on reinforced soils; pile foundations 
and pile groups; machine foundations on 
piles. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


87-520. Multiphase, Multicomponent 
Flows 

A thorough treatment of the basic tech- 
niques for analyzing one-dimensional multi- 
phase, multicomponent flows in order to 
predict flow regimes, pressure drop, etc. 
Practical applications in fluidization, sedi- 
mentation and boiling heat transfer. (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 
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87-521. Hydrology 

Analysis and synthesis of the hydrograph. 
Streamflow routing. The hydrograph as a 
function of drainage characteristics; estima- 
tion of runoff from meteorological data. 
Snowmelt. Flow in rivers with an ice cover. 
Infiltration theory. Sea water intrusion in 
coastal aquifers. Application of hydrologic 
techniques including statistical methods. (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


87-522. River Mechanics 

Theory and analysis of uniform, gradually 
varied, rapidly varied and steady and un- 
steady flow in open channels; fluvial proc- 
esses; design of channels; design of 
hydraulic control structures. (3 lecture hours 
a week.) 


87-523. Ground Water Contamination 
Introduction of Darcy’s equation and govern- 
ing equation; construction of flownets, flow 
‘quantification, and ground water resource 
evaluation; contaminant hydrogeology, 
mass transport equations, reaction, and ad- 
sorption; introduction to biodegradation and 
natural attenuation; simulation of ground 
water flow and transport. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


87-524. Advanced Hydromechanics 
Properties of scalar and vector fields; gradi- 
ant, divergence and curl. Flow visualization. 
Flow kinematics: continuity equation, poten- 
tial flow, stream function. Flow dynamics: 
transport theorems, integral and differential 
equations of motion. Boundary-layer theory. 
Turbulent flow and turbulence models. (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


87-525. Hydraulic Analyses 

This course deals with advanced methods of 
analyzing hydraulics and water resource 
systems. Exact and approximate methods 
are reviewed. The formulation and solution 
of problems by finite difference and finite ele- 
ment methods is a major part of the course. 
Typical examples from open channel and 
ground water flows are included. The 
method of characteristics is applied to tran- 
sient flow in open channels and closed con- 
duits. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


87-526. Sediment Transport 

Regime approach; turbulence theories; sus- 
pended sediment; tractive force method; 
bedforms and bedload transport; the Ein- 
stein method; modified Einstein method; 
reservoir siltation; recent developments; de- 
sign of mobile bed channels; design of sedi- 
mentation basins; channel degradation. (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


87-527. Coastal Engineering 
Introduction to linear and nonlinear wave 
theory. Wave transformation: shoaling, re- 
fraction, defraction, reflection and breaking. 
Wave interaction with piles, walls and rubble 
mounds. Computation of forces and mo- 
ments. Stability analysis. Wave generation 
and prediction. Computation of design water 
levels. Statistical nature of wind-generated 
waves in deep and shallow waters. Littoral 
zone processes. Computation of longshore 
transport. Effect of shore structures on litto- 
ral processes. Design of shore protections. 
Design of small harbours. This course in- 
volves the use of microcomputers and physi- 
cal models. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


87-590. Special Topics In 

Civil Engineering 
Selected advanced topics in the field of civil 
engineering. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


87-796. Major Paper 
87-797. Thesis 
87-798. Dissertation 


10.3.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS— 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING 


Course offered by Environmental Engineer- 
ing at the graduate level are listed below. 
Students amy take courses other than Envi- 
ronmental Engineering with permisson of 
the Chair of the Program Graduate Commit- 
tee and the advisor. 


All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any given year. 


93-530. Water Pollution Control 

Water quality criteria; methods of wastewa- 
ter disposal and their effects on ecology; the- 
ory and design of different unit operations 
and processes for water purification; theory 
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and design of different design operations 
and processes of wastewater treatment; 
reuse and recycling of wastewater. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


93-531. Advanced Water Pollution 
Control 

Discussion on recent advances in the design 

of water and wastewater treatment plants 

and new developments in water pollution 

control practices. (Prerequisite: 93-530 or 

equivalent.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


93-532. Engineering and the 
Environment 

Man and his environment; evaluation of bio- 
sphere; ecological balances; pollution and 
environment; impacts of engineering activi- 
ties on the environment—iand, air, water, 
vegetation and other living beings; criteria, 
standards and goals; environmental factors 
to be considered in the engineering designs. 
Consideration and discussion of typical ex- 
amples. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


93-533. Solid Waste Management 

A study of municipal and industrial solid 
wastes, quantities, composition, methods of 
disposal or reclamation; economic viability 
of the various methods related to the quan- 
tities involved. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


93-534. Environmental Separation 
Processes 

Application of the principles of surface 
chemistry to separation processes involving 
phase equilibria, ion exchange, membrane 
separation, adsorption, absorption, floccula- 
tion, spherical agglomeration, sedimenta- 
tion, filtration, and centrifugation. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


93-535. Water Quality Management 
Water quality criteria; methods of wastewa- 
ter disposal and their effects on ecology; 
stoichiometry, reaction kinetics and material 
balance; movement of contaminants in 
water bodies; modelling of water quality in 
natural systems. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


93-536. Environmental Engineering 
Themodynamics 

An advanced study of the application of clas- 

sical thermodynamic principles to environ- 

mental engineering practice; flow systems; 

composition relationships between equilib- 


rium phases; systems involving surface ef- 
fects, electric or magnetic fields. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


93-537. Kinetics 

Basic concepts of chemical reaction kinet- 
ics; characterization of chemical and bio- 
chemical systems; reactor flow models and 
consideration of non-ideality. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


93-538. Biological Treatment of 
Wastewater 

Wastewater characteristics; biological kinet- 
ics; flow and loading variation; wastewater 
treatment processes; mass balances; aera- 
tion; sedimentation; lagoons; fixed-film proc- 
esses; sludge characteristics. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


93-539. Industrial Wastewater Treatment 
Sources and characteristics of industrial 
wastewater; pretreatment and primary treat- 
ment; physical and chemical treatment; bio- 
logical treatment; waste minimization; 
treatment of wastes from various industries. 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


93-540. Numerical Modeling of Heat and 
Mass Transfer and Flow in 
Porous Media 
Introduction to finite difference and finite ele- 
ment approaches for simulation of the diffu- 
sion and the advection-dispersion 
equations; development of finite difference 
formulation of 1-D and 2-D transient heat 
transfer, nonlinear conductance and 
source/sinks; 1-D and 2-D mass transport 
with reaction; 1-D and 2-D heat transfer with 
finite element approach. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


93-541. Air Pollution from Mobile 
Sources 

Air pollutants; emissions from vehicles; test- 
ing vehicles for emissions; combustion ther- 
modynamics; thermodynamics and kinetics 
of pollutant formation; measures to reduce 
emissions; modeling. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


93-542. Air Pollution 
Air quality standards; emission inventory, 
source estimation; development of transport 
models; models with chemical reactions. (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


93-590. Special Topics In 
Environmental Engineering 

Selected advanced topics in the field of en- 

vironmental engineering. (3 hours a week.) 


Current topics include: 


Air Pollution Control; 

Coastal Engineering; 

Transport Phenomena; 

Environmental Law and Policy 

Atmospheric Chemistry and Physics of 
Air Pollution. 


93-796. Major Paper 
93-797. Thesis 
93-798. Dissertation 


11 ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


11.1.1. GRADUATE FACULTY 


University Professors 

Jullien, Graham A.; B.Tech. (Loughbor- 
ough), M.Sc. (Birmingham), Ph.D. (Aston), 
P.Eng.—1969. 

Hackam, Reuben; B.Sc. (Technion, Israel), 
Ph.D., D. Eng. (Liverpool), F.I.E.E.E., P. 
Eng.—1978. 

Professors 

Miller, William C.; B.S.E. (Michigan), 
M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Waterloo), P.Eng.— 1968. 
Soltis, James; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Michigan)—1974. 

Sid-Ahmed, Maher A.; B.Sc. (Alexandria); 
M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor)}—1978. 

Raju, G.R. Govinda; B.E. (Mysore), Ph.D. 
(Liverpool), F.I.E., P. Eng.—1980. 

Ahmadi, Majid; B.Sc. (Tehran), D.1.C., Ph.D. 
(Imperial College) C.Eng., F.1.E.E—1981. 
Kwan, H.K. Peter; B.Sc. (London), M.Phil. 
(CUHK), D.1.C., Ph.D. (London), F.1-E.E., 
C.Eng., P.Eng.—1988. 

Associate Professor 

Alexander, Philip H.; B.A.Sc. (Assumption), 
M.A.Sc. (Windsor), P.Eng.—1964. 


11.2.1 AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 


Electrical Engineering offers graduate pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph.D.) and Master of Applied 
Science (M.A.Sc.). Research is carried out 
in the two broadly defined areas of (a) Sig- 
nals and Systems and (b) High Voltage and 
Power Systems. 


Within the area of Signals and Systems such 
research topics as speech processing, im- 
age processing, digital filtering, discrete 
transforms, number theory and hardware re- 
alizations of signal processing-related de- 
vices are investigated. Within this research 
area the VLSI Research Group investigates 
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modern VLSI implementations of high 
speed digital signal processing algorithms. 
Research within the High Voltage and 
Power area deals with such topics as power 
systems, high voltage technology, electrical 
arcs, insulation and electric and magnetic 
field calculations. 

11.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

The graduate course offerings in Electrical 
Engineering are designed to complement 
the two major areas that define the research 
orientation of the program. Course require- 
ments for the Ph.D. and M.A.Sc. degrees in 
Electrical Engineering will be selected from 
the courses listed below and related courses 
in other programs. 


Graduate students will be associated with 
one of the two major areas of research. Their 
program of studies will be formulated in con- 
sultation with the graduate advisors and ap- 
proved by the Chair of the Program 
Graduate Committee coordinator. 


Only a selected number of the courses listed 
below will be available each year. The cur- 
rent list will be provided by the Coordinator of 
Graduate Studies in Electrical Engineering. 


88-510. Advanced Electromagnetic 
Theory 

Advanced theory and applications of elec- 

tromagnetic fields and wave propagation. (2 

lecture hours a week.) 

88-511. Electrical and Magnetic 
Materials. 

Selected topics in the properties of electrical, 

electronic, dielectric and magnetic materi- 

als. Measurement techniques of the proper- 

ties and applications of the materials. (2 

lecture hours a week.) 


88-513. High Voltage Technology 
Generation and measurement of high volt- 
ages, non-destructive and destructive test- 
ing techniques. (2 lecture hours a week.) 


88-514. Advanced Power Systems 

High voltage surges, origins, propagation 
and reflections; transients in power equip- 
ment; protection of substations. (2 lecture 
hours a week.) 


88-515. Electric and Magnetic Field 
Calculations 

Development and application of analytic and 

numerical techniques for calculating electro- 

magnetic and electrostatic fields. Computer- 

oriented approaches are emphasized and a 

project is required. (2 lecture hours a week.) 


88-516. High Voltage Phenomena 
lonization and decay processes, electrical 
breakdown mechanisms in gaseous, liquid 
and solid insulation. (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 
88-517. Electrical Arcs in Power 
Apparatus 
Thermodynamics of gaseous plasmas. 
Elenbass-Heller description of the steady 
state arc. Current zero phenomena in power 
circuit interruption. Theory of unsteady and 
transient arc columns. Low and high pres- 
sure arcs and their radiative properties. 
Cathode, anode and wall phenomena. Vac- 
uum arcs in rectifiers and circuit breakers. 
Arc gas heaters and plasma torches. Ther- 
mionic arcs in searchlights and thyratrons. 
Glow to arc transition. (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 


88-521. Digital Signal Processing 
Discrete Signals, z-transforms, Time Do- 
main and Frequency Domain Analysis of 
Digital Filters, Design and Realization of FIR 
and IIR filters, DFT and FFT, Stability and 
Stabilization of IIR Filters, Discrete Hilbert 
Transform, Sectioned and Fast Convolution. 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


88-522. Applied Time Signals Analysis 
and Processing 

Continuous and discrete signals; sampling 
theory and practice; filtering, interpolation, 
coding, statistical concepts, transform meth- 
ods; power density estimation, correlation 
functions, convolution. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


88-523. System Theory 

Continuous and discrete time systems, state 
formulation techniques, controlability and 
observability concepts, and system simula- 
tion. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


88-524. Stochastic Processes 
Development and applications of probability 
models in the analysis of stochastic sys- 
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tems; review of probability, random vari- 
ables and stochastic processes; correlation 
functions applications to filtering, prediction, 
estimation and system identification. (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 


88-525. 2-Dimensional Digital Signal 
Processing 

Fundamentals of 2-D Signals and Trans- 
forms; Z, Fourier, discrete Fourier, etc., 2-D 
FFT, Design Techniques for 2-D FIR and IIR 
Digital Filters using Transformation and Op- 
timization Techniques. Stability and Stabili- 
zation of 2-D Filters, Homomorphic Filtering, 
Reconstruction of Signals from their Projec- 
tions. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


88-526. Computer Graphics 
2-dimensional transformation: translation, 
scaling, rotation. Clipping and windowing. 
Transformation system. Interactive graph- 
ics. 3-D computer graphics. 3-D transforma- 
tion. Wire frame perspective display. Hidden 
line and shading. Display devices, vector 
generators, display files. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


88-527. Speech Processing 

Production, perception, and acoustic-pho- 
netic characteristics of speech signal; audi- 
tory models; linear prediction of speech; 
cepstral analysis; speech recognition; 
speech synthesis; spoken language proc- 
essing; human-computer communications. 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


88-528. Image Processing 

Digital image representation, elements of 
image processing system, image enhance- 
ment, 2-D sampling theorem, image trans- 
forms, image restoration and colour image 
processing. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


88-529. Discrete Transforms and 
Number Theoretical Methods 

Introduction to orthogonal transforms, DFT, 
DCT, DHT; implementation methods; fast al- 
gorithms, FFT, WFT; polynomial transforms; 
finite rings and fields; number theoretic tech- 
niques; residue number systems; conver- 
sion and computation; finite polynomial 
rings; VLSI implementation consideration. 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 
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88-530. Selected Topics in Digital Signal 
Processing 

Selected topics in the analysis and design of 

digital systems and sub-systems and their 

applications in the area of signal processing. 

(May be repeated more than once for credit 

if the topics are different.) (3 lecture hours a 

week.) 


88-531. VLSI Design 

Overview of VLSI designs, CAD tools, appli- 
cation, technology; review of properties of 
silicon, solid state physics and devices; 
SPICE models; analog simulation; IC tech- 
nology; target CMOS process; static CMOS 
logic; principles of standard cell CMOS de- 
sign; dynamic characteristics of static 
CMOS logic; dynamic logic; system level 
considerations; hardware description lan- 
guages; silicone compilers. (3 lecture hours 
a week.) 


88-533. Computational Intelligence 
Models of the human brain and sensory sys- 
tems. Neural networks and learning algo- 
rithms. Fuzzy sets, fuzzy logic, and fuzzy 
systems. Evolutionary computation. Ad- 
vanced topics in computational intelligence. 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


88-534. Systolic Array Architectures 
Introduction to systolic array architectures; 
mapping methodology; systolic array reali- 
zation of convolution and discrete Fourier 
transform; systolic array realization of digital 
filters; bit-level systolic array realizations; 
fault-tolerance; VLSI implementation. (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 

88-590. Special Topics 

Selected advanced topics in a field of re- 
search in the Electrical Engineering. (May 
be repeated more than once for credit if the 
topics are different.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


88-797. Thesis 
88-798. Dissertation 


12 ENGINEERING 

MATERIALS 
12.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 
Professor Emeritus 


Youdelis, William V.; B.Sc. (Alberta), M.Eng. 
Ph.D. (McGill), P.Eng.—1965. 


Professors 


Watt, Daniel Frank; B.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. 
(McMaster), P.Eng.—1969. 


Northwood, Derek Owen; B.Sc. (Eng.), 
A.R.S.M. (London), M.Sc. (Part 1), Ph.D. 
(Surrey), F.1.M, F.A.S.M., FIMMA, F.I.E. 
Aust., C.P.Eng. (Australia), P. Eng., Re- 
search Professor—1976. 


Alpas, Ahmet T.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Middle East 
Tech. Turkey), Ph.D. (Open University, U.K.) 
P.Eng.—1989, (Research Professor) 


Associate Professor 


Sokolowski, Jerzy; M.M.E., Ph.D. (Tech. U. 
Silesia, Poland), Ford/NSERC Industrial Re- 
search Chair—1993. 


12.2.1 AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 


Ph.D and M.A.Sc. graduate programs in En- 
gineering Materials are administered by Me- 
chanical and Materials Engineering upon 
the advice of its Graduate Studies Commit- 
tee for Engineering Materials. Research is 
concentrated on the physical, mechanical, 
tribological and chemical aspects of materi- 
als. A Chair in Light Metals Casting Technol- 
ogy is jointly funded by Ford Motor Company 
and the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada. Particular re- 
search topics include: 


Material Design, Development: Aluminum 
alloys (wrought, cast, particulate, rein- 
forced), computer calculation of phase dia- 
grams; structure refinement, nanocrystalline 
alloys, solidification and precipitation proc- 
essing; metal hydrides for energy applica- 
tions, ceramics and cementitious materials. 
Material Processing: Surface coatings, 
surface modification technologies (PVD, 


CVD, thermal spraying) friction stir welding, 
machining, galvanizing and galvannealing 
of steels. 


Mechanical Properties of Materials: 
Creep and fatigue behaviour; deformation 
mechanisms; computer simulation of defor- 
mation; corrosion, erosion. 


Light Metals Casting Technology: Ad- 
vanced foundry processes for lightweight 
castings for automotive engines; aluminum 
and magnesium alloys; new generation 
foundry materials solidification modelling. 


Tribology (Wear) Research: Friction and 
wear of metal matrix composites; amor- 
phous, quasicrystalline, nanolayered mate- 
rials for tribological applications, 
development of wear resistant cylinder liner 
and brake materials for automotive apppli- 
cations, micromechanical modeling of sur- 
face contacts. 

12.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
Course requirements for the Pn.D. and 
M.A.Sc. programs in Engineering Materials 
will be selected from the courses listed be- 
low and related courses in other programs. A 
student's course program will be formulated 
in consultation with the Graduate Studies 
Committee for Engineering Materials and 
requires approval of the research advisor 
and Chair of the Program Graduate Commit- 
tee. 


All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any given year. 


89-501. Advanced Crystallography 
Application of X-ray diffraction principles to 
the study of materials, application of Fourier 
series, single crystal techniques, studies of 
preferred orientation, imperfections. (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 


89-502. Transformations in Metals 

Phenomenological treatment of transforma- 
tion processes; diffusion controlled and dif- 
fusionless (martensitic) transformations; 
application of thermodynamic and pheno- 
menological rate laws to transformations: 
nucleation, recrystallization, precipitation, 
spinoidal decomposition, ordering, eutec- 
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toid decomposition, etc. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


89-504. Thermodynamics of Irreversible 
Processes 

Fluctuation theory and Onsager’s reciprocal 
relations, phenomenological treatment of ir- 
reversible processes, entropy production 
rate and conjugation of fluxes and forces, 
coupling of irreversible processes and Cu- 
rie’s symmetry principles, linear transforma- 
tion of fluxes and forces, stationary states of 
various orders and minimum entropy pro- 
duction rate, determination of pheno- 
menological relations and coefficients for 
various processes; chemical and thermal 
diffusion, chemical reactions, heat and elec- 
trical conduction, thermoelectric phenom- 
ena, etc. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


89-505. Strengthening Methods in 
Crystals 

Dislocation-particle interactions, strength- 

ening by dislocation substructures, particle 

and fiber reinforcement, strong microstruc- 

tures from the melt, strong microstructures 

from the solid. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


89-506. Microscopy of Materials 

The theoretical and technical aspects of the 
study of microstructure and composition of 
materials, optical microscopy, electron mi- 
croscopy (scanning and transmission) in- 
cluding electron diffraction and image 
analysis principles, electron microanalysis, 
x-ray topography, field-ion microscopy, rela- 
tionship of observed microstructures to the 
macroscopic properties of materials. (2 lec- 
ture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


89-507. Fracture Mechanics 

The fracture mechanics approach to design; 
physical significance of fracture toughness; 
measurement of fracture mechanics pa- 
rameters; non-destructive inspection tech- 
niques; principles of fracture-safe design; 
the relation between the microscopic and 
macroscopic aspects of plane-strain frac- 
ture; fracture of specific metallic and non- 
metallic materials. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


89-508. Radiation Damage in Metals 

Theory of radiation-induced defect produc- 
tion; observation of defect production by en- 
ergetic particle bombardment; defect 


annealing processes; radiation-enhanced 
diffusion; defect clustering and void forma- 
tion; simulation experiments in HVEM; irra- 
diation strengthening, embrittlement, 
growth and creep. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


89-509. Configuration and Properties of 
Materials 

Anisotropic crystals—elasticity, dielectricity, 
piezoelectricity, pyroelectricity, thermoelas- 
tic effects, ferroelectricity, sonicwave propa- 
gation; amorphous solids—structure, 
stability, magnetic properties, mechanical 
properties; mixtures—ocal atomic arrange- 
ments, order-disorder transformations. 


89-590. Special Topics in Materials 
Selected advanced topics in the fields of en- 
gineered materials and materials engineer- 
ing. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


Current topics include: 


Creep of Metals and Alloys 

Microscopy of Materials II 

Electron Theory of Metals 

Wear of Materials 

Composite Materials 

Fatigue of Metals and Alloys 

Advanced Thermodynamics of Alloys 

Transport Processes in Metallurgical 
Systems 

Metal Casting Technology 

Polymers 

Ceramics 

Introduction to the Finite Element 
Analysis 


89-797. Thesis 
89-798. Dissertation 


13 INDUSTRIAL AND 
MANUFACTURING 
SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

13.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 

Professors 


Lashkari, Reza S.; B.Sc. (Tehran), M.S.1.E., 
Ph.D. (Kansas State), P. Eng.—1977. 


Dutta, Sourin P.; B.E., M.Tech. (Burdwan), 
Ph.D. (1.1. Sce.), P. Eng.—1984. 


Wang, Hunglin (Michael); B.S. (National 
Tsing-Hua U.), M.S. (State U. of New York, 
Buffalo), Ph.D. (lowa), P.Eng.—1991. 


Taboun, Salem; B.Sc. (Tripoli), M.Sc. (Mi- 
ami), Ph.D. (Windsor)—1992. 


El Maraghy, Hoda A.; B.Eng. (Cairo), M. 
Eng., Ph.D. (McMaster), P.Eng.—1994. 


El Maraghy, Waguih; B.Eng. (Cairo), M. 
Eng., Ph.D. (McMaster), P.Eng.—1994. 


Alfa, Attahiru S.; B.Eng. (Anmadu Bello U.), 
M.Sc. (Manitoba), Ph.D. (New South 
Wales), P.Eng.—2000. 

13.2.1 AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
Graduate programs offered are M.A.Sc. in 
Industrial Engineering and Ph.D. in Manu- 


facturing Systems Engineering, encom- 
passing basic as well as applied research. 


13.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Courses offered by Industrial and Manufac- 
turing Systems Engineering at the graduate 
level are listed below. Students may take 
courses from outside Industrial and Manu- 
facturing Systems Engineering with permis- 
sion of the Chair of the Program Graduate 
Committee and the advisor. 


All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any given year. 


91-500. Optimization 
Classical theory of optimization. Kuhn- 
Tucker conditions. Unconstrained optimiza- 
tion; gradient methods, conjugate gradient 
methods, variable metric methods, search 
techniques. Constrained optimization. Ap- 
proximation methods, projection methods, 
reduced gradient methods; penalty function 
methods; computational algorithms. Recent 
advances in optimization. Use of computer 
software packages. (Prerequisite: 91-312 or 
equivalent.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 
91-501. Industrial Experimentation and 
Applied Statistics 
Distributions of functions of variables, esti- 
mations and tests of hypotheses, power of 
tests, non-parametric tests, sampling tech- 
niques, analysis of variance, randomized 
blocks. Latin squares and factorial experi- 
ments. (Prerequisite: 91-227 or equivalent.) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


91-502. Simulation Principles and 
Techniques 

Discrete-event system simulation. Random 
number generation. Stochastic variate gen- 
eration. Input parameters; identification and 
estimation. Output analysis. Static and dy- 
namic output analysis; initial and final condi- 
tions; measures of performance and their 
variance estimation; confidence interval. 
Design of experiments. Various sampling 
techniques. Single and multifactor designs. 
Fractional designs. Response surfaces. Re- 
generation method for simulation analysis; 
Monte Carlo optimization. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


91-503. Production and Inventory 
Control Systems 

Analysis of production-inventory systems. 
Inventory systems; deterministic, single- 
item and multi-item models; quantity dis- 
counts; stochastic, single-period models; 
periodic review and continuous review mod- 
els. Production planning. Static demand 
models; product mix and process selection 
problems; multi-stage planning problems. 
Dynamic demand models; multi product and 
multistage models. Operations scheduling; 
job shop scheduling; line balancing. New di- 
rections in production systems research. 
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(Prerequisite: 91-413 or equivalent.) (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 


91-504. Advanced Operations 
Research | 

Theory and computational techniques for 
solving linear and integer programming 
problems. Theoretical foundations of the 
simplex algorithm. Duality, sensitivity analy- 
sis and parametric programming. Network 
flow methods. Integer programming prob- 
lems. Cut algorithms, branch and bound, 
and implicit enumeration methods. Dynamic 
programming. Recent developments. (Pre- 
requisite: 91-312 or equivalent.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


91-505. Advanced Operations 
Research Il 

Probabilistic O.R. models. Markovian deci- 
sion process. Queueing theory. Single chan- 
nel and multichannel queueing systems. 
Queues with general arrival and service pat- 
terns. Bulk queues and priority queues. Ap- 
plications of queuing models. Probabilistic 
dynamic programming. (Prerequisite: 91- 
412 or equivalent.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


91-506. Prediction and Measurement of 
industrial Work Performance 
(Special Emphasis on Mental 
Work) 

Job and skill profiles; workload definition and 

measurement; workload and performance 

modelling; information theory applications, 
models of the process operator; optimal con- 
trol models of human response; queuing 
models for monitoring and supervisory be- 
haviour; manual control skills and automat- 
ion; signal-flow graphs and their uses in 
operations design and planning. (Prereq- 
uisites: 91-315 and 91-415, or equivalent.) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


91-507. Advances in Industrial 
Ergonomics 

Ergonomics and work design; human work- 
load measurement in industry; visual display 
terminals at the workplace; signal detection 
and visual inspection; user-computer inter- 
action; human factors aspects of flexible 
manufacturing systems; effects of individual 
and combined environmental stressors on 
human performance. (Prerequisite: 91-415 
or equivalent.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


91-508. Reliability Engineering 

Basic reliability distributions. Constant fail- 
ure rate models-exponential reliabilty func- 
tion, Poisson process. Time dependent 
failure models-the Weibull, normal, lognor- 
mal distributions. State-dependent systems- 
Markov analysis. System reliability-system 
structure function. Reliability growth testing- 
noon-parametric methods, censored testing 
and accelerated lifetesting. Design for reli- 
ability-specification, reliability allocatin, fail- 
ure analysis, system safety. Maintainability 
and availabilty. (Prerequisite: 91-327 or 
equivalent.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


91-509. Computer-Iintegrated 
Manufacturing 

Development of CIM; the CIM pyramid—key 
functions. System integration; standards for 
communications—MAP. Data base as the 
hub of CiIM—types of data base. Role of 
simulation and support systems—decision 
support systems and expert systems. Sen- 
sor technology, robot vision, and group tech- 
nology. Impact of CIM. Factory of the future. 
(Prerequisite: 91-411 or equivalent.) (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 


91-510. Advanced Engineering 
Economy 

Principles and methods for engineering 
analysis of industrial projects and opera- 
tions. Criteria for economic decisions, pro- 
ject investment analysis, gain and loss 
estimating and techniques for economic op- 
timization under constraint are included. 
Emphasis is placed on the construction and 
use of analytical models in the solution of en- 
gineering economy problems. Elements of 
risk and uncertainty are included through 
use of probabilistic techniques. (Prereq- 
uisite: 85-313 or equivalent.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


91-511. Stochastic Processes 

Stochastic processes. The Poisson proc- 
ess—relationship to exponential, Erang and 
uniform probability distributions. Markov 
chains—basic limit theorem. Continuous 
time Markov chains—birth-and-death proc- 
esses, time-dependent probabilities, limiting 
probabilities, relationship to the exponential 
distribution, uniformization. Renewal the- 
ory—iimit theorems, renewal reward proc- 
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esses, regenerative processes, computing 
the renewal function. Brownian motion and 
stationary processes. (Prerequisite: Statis- 
tics 91-412 or equivalent.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


91-512. Flexible Manufacturing Systems 
FMS components, characteristics, opera- 
tion and control. Planning design and imple- 
mentation of FMS. Product design, process 
planning, scheduling, machine control, 
sensing and system control for FMS. (Pre- 
requisite: 91-413, 91-502, 91-509 or equiva- 
lent/permission of instructor.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


91-513. Advanced Manufacturing 
Technology 

Developments in nontraditional methods in 
EDM and ECM. Trends in automation. Re- 
cent developments in manufacturing proc- 
esses; micromanufacturing—integrated 
circuits and laser machining. Advances in 
computer technology, CAD and CAM. Kine- 
matics of manipulation robots, artificial intel- 
ligence, monitoring and vision systems. 
(Prerequisite: 91-321 or equivalent.) (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 


91-590. Special Topics 

Selected advanced topics in the field of In- 
dustrial Engineering. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


Current topics include: 


Sustainable Manufacturing 

Industrial Control & Robotics 

Engineering Design, Methodology and 
Applications 

Artificial Intelligence Applications in 
Manufacturing 

Time Series with Applications in 
Manufacturing 

Space Robotics & Design 

KAD: Knowledge Aided Design 

Development of Knowledge-Based 
Systems for Manufacturing 

Computer-Aided Design (CAD) 

Computer-Aided Manufacturing 

Management of Technology 

Scheduling/Process Planning 


Manufacturing Systems Simulation 
Assembly 

Vision 

Recent Advances in Industrial Ergonomics 


91-796. Major Paper 
91-797. Thesis 
91-798. Dissertation 
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14.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professors Emeriti 

Sridhar, Krishnaswamy; B.Sc. (Madras U.), 
D.M.1.T. (Madras Inst. of Technology), 
M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), P.Eng.-1963 


Reif, Zygmunt Francis; B.Sc. (Eng.), Ph.D. 
(London), P.Eng.—1969. 

Professors 

North, Walter P.T.; B.Sc. (Queen’s), M.Sc. 
(Saskatchewan), Ph.D. (Illinois), P.Eng.— 
1965. 

Rankin, Gary W.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Windsor), P. Eng.—1980. 

Frise, Peter R.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Queen’s), 
Ph.D. (Carleton), P.Eng.—1997 (Chrysler- 
NSERC Industrial Chair in Mechanical De- 
sign) 

Reader, Graham T.; B.Tech. (Bradford), B.A. 
(0.U.), P-Sc/M.B.A/J.S.D.C., Ph.D. (Brad- 
ford), P.Eng., C.M.E., C.Eng., Eur.ing., 
F.|.Mar. E.—1999. 


Associate Professors 

Gaspar, Robert George Stephen; B.A.Sc., 
M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng.—1983. 
Sobiesiak, Andrzej; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Warsaw 
Technical University), P. Eng.-1998 (Chrys- 
ler-NSERC Industrial Chair in Alternate Fu- 
els) 

Assistant Professor 

Ting, David Sing-Khing; B.Sc. (Manitoba), 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Alberta) —1997. 

Adjunct Professors 

Zhang, Chao; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Xi'an Jiaotong), 
Ph.D. (New Brunswick)—1990. 

Tjong, Jimi S-Y.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Windsor)—1993. 

Khalighi, Bahram; B.S. (Arya-Mehr U. of 
Tech.), M.S., Ph.D. (lowa)—1994. 


Hytopoulos, Evangelos; B.Sc. (Athens), 
M.Sc., Ph.D, (Virginia Tech.)—1999. 


Cross-Appointments 


Barron, Ronald Michael; B.A., M.Sc. (Wind- 
sor), M.S. (Stanford), Ph.D. (Carleton)— 
1975. 


Zamani, Nader G.; B.Sc. (Case Wester), 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Brown)—1986. 


Bhattacharjee, Sudip; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Dhaka), 
Ph.D. (McGill), P.Eng.—1998. 

14.2.1 AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
Ph.D. and M.A.Sc. graduate programs in 
Mechanical Engineering are administered 
by Mechanical and Materials Engineering 
upon the advice of its Graduate Studies 
Committee for Mechanical Engineering. 
Ph.D. and M.A.Sc. programs are offered in 
the areas of Manufacturing Automation and 
Thermo-Fluids. Within the Manufacturing 
Automation area, a graduate student may 
concentrate upon Automotive Manufactur- 
ing Engineering by the selection of appropri- 
ate courses and the choice of the research 
topic. 
14.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
Course requirements for the Ph.D. and 
M.A.Sc. programs in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing will be selected from the courses listed 
below and related courses in other pro- 
grams. A student's course program will be 
formulated in consultation with the advisor 
and requires approval of the Graduate Stud- 
ies Committee for Mechanical Engineering 
and the Chair of the Program Graduate 
Committee. 


With the permission of the advisor and De- 
partment Head, Mechanical Engineering 
courses with numbers greater than 449 and 
related to the graduate field of study may be 
taken for graduate credit. Not more than a to- 
tal of six term hours of credit shall be allowed 
for the undergraduate courses offered by 
any department. 

92-501. Transport Phenomena 

Rate equations for mass, momentum, and 
heat transfer. Governing conservation equa- 
tions for mass, momentum, and heat trans- 
fer. Dimensional analysis and design 
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equations. Typical engineering process ap- 
plications. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


92-502. Theory of Viscous Fluids 

Laminar flow. Navier-Stokes equations with 
exact and approximate solutions, approxi- 
mate solution of the boundary layer by mo- 
mentum theorem. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


92-503. Turbulent Fiow 

General turbulence theories, wall turbulence 
and free turbulence. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


92-505. Energy Transfer 

Application of advanced analysis tech- 
niques to problems in the areas of conduc- 
tion, diffusion, free and forced convection, 
boiling, condensation and radiation. (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 


92-506. Thermal Systems Design 
Advanced systems design requiring the ap- 
plication of economics, heat transfer, simu- 
lation and optimization. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


92-507. Experimental Techniques in 
Flow Measurements 

Acourse covering the theory of flow and ve- 

locity measurement. Emphasis will be 

placed on hot wire instruments and turbu- 

lence measurements. (3 lecture hours a 

week.) 


92-508. Advanced Fluid Dynamics 
Applications and limitations of ideal fluid flow 
theory. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


92-509. Multiphase, Multicomponent 
Flows 

A thorough treatment of the basic tech- 
niques for analyzing one-dimensional multi- 
phase, multicomponent flows in order to 
predict flow regimes, pressure drop, etc. 
Practical applications in fluidization, sedi- 
mentation and boiling heat transfer. (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 


92-512. Automated Inspection 
Measurement techniques in manufacturing 
and production industries, statistical quality 
control, optical metrology, machine vision 
and inspection. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


92-513. Experimental Stress Analysis 
An introduction and analysis of deflection- 
strain-stress measurements using mechani- 


cal, electrical and optical methods. (3 lec- 
ture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


92-514. Mechanical Vibration 

Vibration of lumped parameter and continu- 
ous systems. Exact and approximate meth- 
ods of solution, stability and self-excited 
vibration. Non-linear vibration of single de- 
gree of freedom systems. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


92-516. Industrial and Motor Vehicle 
Noise 
Hearing damage risk criteria and in-plant 
noise regulations; determination of permis- 
sible exposure levels due to continuous and 
intermittent noise. Measurement of machine 
noise and standard procedures. Fundamen- 
tals of noise control. Characteristics and lev- 
els of motor vehicle and traffic noise; motor 
vehicle noise control legislation and stand- 
ard procedures for measurement. (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


92-517. Automated Machining 
Fundamentals of metal cutting processes, 
machine tool condition monitoring, and cut- 
ting process monitoring. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


92-522. Engineering and the 
Environment 

Man and his environment; evaluation of bio- 

sphere; ecological balances; pollution and 

environment; impacts of engineering activi- 

ties on the environment—land, air, water, 

vegetation and other living beings; criteria, 

standards, and goals; environmental factors 

to be considered in the engineering designs. 

Consideration and discussion of typical ex- 

amples. (3 lecture hours a week.) 

92-590. Directed Special Studies 

Aspecial course of studies with content and 

direction approved by the student's chief ad- 

visor. Although there may not be formal lec- 

tures, the course will carry the weight of 

three lecture hours. 

92-796. Major Paper 

92-797. Thesis 

92-798. Dissertation 
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15.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professors 


Ditsky, John M.; Ph.B., M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. 
(New York)—1967. 


Dilworth, Thomas R.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1977. 


Associate Professors 


Harder, Bemhard D.; B.A., M.A. (British Co- 
lumbia), Ph.D. (North Carolina)—1970. 


Bebout, Linda J.; B.A. (Central), M.Sc. (San 
Francisco State), Ph.D. (Comell)—1977. 


Quinsey, Katherine M.; B.A. (Trent), Ph.D. 
(London) —1989. 


Straus, Barrie Ruth; B.A. (Oregon), M.A., 
Ph.D. (lowa)—1990. 


Matheson, C. Suzanne; B.A. (McGill), M.A. 
(Toronto), D. Phil. (Oxford) —1991. 


Brandt, Di; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (Manitoba)—1997. 


15.2 Programs of Study 


THE MASTER OF ARTS 
DEGREE 


15.2.1 


Programs of Study 


The Department of English offers programs 
leading to the M.A. in English and Creative 
Writing and the M.A. in English Literature 
and Language. Within the English Literature 
and Language program, there are three dif- 
ferent options: the Thesis Option, the 
Course Work Option, and the Cultural Stud- 
ies Option. 

The English and Creative Writing program 
allows students to combine graduate-level 
study of literature with advanced work on 
creative writing in a two-term workshop and 
by developing a significant independent writ- 
ing project. Within the English Literature and 
Language program, the Course Work Op- 
tion offers exposure to a wide variety of top- 
ics in literature and linguistics. The Thesis 


Option allows students to investigate a sin- 
gle topic in depth through independent, ex- 
tended research with faculty supervision. 
The Cultural Studies Option is intended for 
the student who wishes to work across tra- 
ditional academic and creative disciplines to 
explore a cultural studies topic in depth. 


The specific requirements for each option 
are: 

M.A. IN ENGLISH: CREATIVE 

WRITING 


Four graduate seminar courses 

26-590. Creative Writing Seminar (over 
both the Fall and Winter terms) 

26-794. Creative Writing Project (a novel, 
a play, a collection of poems or 
short stories) 


M.A. IN ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE 


Thesis Option 


Five graduate seminar courses 
26-797. Thesis/Project (of at least 20,000 
words) 


Cultural Studies Option 


Four graduate seminar courses 

26-585. Literary Genres: Criticism/Cultural 
Studies 

26-797. Thesis/Project (of at least 20,000 
words) 


Course Work Option 
Eight graduate seminar courses. 


For all programs, students must include 26- 
500, Scholarship and the Profession, in their 
program in addition to their regular course 
load. 


Admission Requirements 


In addition to the requirements set forth in 
1.3 and 1.6.1 for admission to the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research and to pro- 
grams leading to the Master’s degree, appli- 
cants for admission to the Candidate year in 
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the programs leading to the Master of Arts 
degree in English should have the following 
undergraduate preparation: 


1) Some courses, normally four, in the pre- 
and early-modem periods, that is, from Old 
English through the Eighteenth Century; 


2) Some courses, normally four, in the mod- 
ern period, thatis, the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Centuries, including Canadian and 
American; 

3) Some courses, normally two, from the ar- 
eas of Critical History, Theory and Ap- 
proaches, Scholarship and Bibliography, 
and Language and Linguistics; 

4) Additional courses from any of the above 
areas to make up the total number of 
courses required for a four-year English B.A. 


Students who do not have a four-year B.A. 
or its equivalent may be admitted to the Col- 
lege of Graduate Studies and Research in a 
qualifying (M1) program. In such a program, 
the student is expected to register in appro- 
priate undergraduate courses in order to sat- 
isfy the requirements above. Alternatively, 
students who are deficient in any of the 
stated requirements for admission may be 
invited or may request to write a qualifying 
examination (see below, "Qualifying or 
Placement Examination"). 


Students who are admitted to the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research in the mini- 
mum two-year M.A. program will be ex- 
pected to elect courses in their first year to 
complete the requirements specified above. 


In addition to the documents specified in 
1.3.2, applicants must submit a “Proposal of 
Studies” (about 500 words) with their appli- 
cations indicating the program and option to 
which they are applying and discussing such 
issues as their areas of academic or creative 
interest, their undergraduate training, and 
their academic or career goals. Students ap- 
plying to the program in English and Crea- 
tive Writing must submit, with their 
application, a portfolio of representative 
creative work. Students with a four-year B.A. 
in English may apply to either of the degree 
programs and to any of the options. Stu- 
dents with interdisciplinary interests, with 
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honours degrees combining English with 
another discipline, or with abilities or back- 
grounds that do not correspond to the par- 
ticular requirements for admission listed 
above, but who have an overall average of 
A-, may apply to the Cultural Studies Option 
of the English Literature and Language pro- 
gram, which allows for flexible program de- 
sign. 

Qualifying or Placement Examination: An 
applicant for admission to the Candidate 
year for the Master's degree who is deficient 
in any of the stated requirements for admis- 
sion to this level of graduate study may be 
invited, or may request, to write a qualifying 
examination. A similar examination is avail- 
able as a placement test, on the basis of 
which students in the two-year M.A. program 
may be granted advanced standing. 


Students from other universities may ar- 
range to take these examinations in other 
centres provided the program coordinator is 
notified well in advance. 


Counselling: Students admitted to one of the 
Master's degree programs in English will be 
assigned a faculty advisor who will be avail- 
able to counsel them on all aspects of their 
work. The program coordinator (or a dele- 
gate) must approve a student's program of 
study before registration. 


Grades: After admission to candidacy, 
graduate students in the M.A. program in 
English must maintain at least a B- average, 
but graduate credit is given only atthe Aand 
B level. Astudent whose grade in a graduate 
course is less than B- may be allowed to re- 
peat the course or to substitute another for 
it, at the discretion of the Executive Dean of 
Graduate Studies and Research and the 
program coordinator. The student may not 
repeat more than one course (see 1.4.3). 


15.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

All graduate courses are seminars. Enrol- 
ment is limited in these courses, because 
considerable contribution is expected from 
each member of the seminar. For such 
courses, the corresponding undergraduate 
survey course, or an acceptable equivalent, 
is ordinarily a prerequisite. This condition 
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may be waived only by agreement of both 
the program coordinator and the professor 
offering the seminar. The specific topics of 
individual courses may vary, depending 
upon the interests and needs of professors 
and students. It is thus impossible to list in 
detail the many topics that may from time to 
time be offered. The schedule below lists 
only the major periods or forms of literature 
in which special topics courses may be avail- 
able. 


Special topics courses having the same 
course number may be taken more than 
once providing the course content is differ- 
ent and with the permission of both the pro- 
gram coordinator and the professor offering 
the course. More than one seminar or 
course numbered in sequence in any of the 
listed areas may be offered in a given term. 


In the Winter term each year, English pub- 
lishes a booklet giving complete information 
as to specific topics of the courses to be of- 
fered in the coming academic year, with 
texts, reading assignments, and other de- 
tails about requirements of the course, wher- 
ever possible. Students are welcome to 
write to or call the office for a copy of this 
booklet. 


Not all of the following areas will necessarily 
be represented by course offerings in any 
one year. Seminar titles and full course infor- 
mation are available in the English Graduate 
Handbook. 


26-500. Scholarship and the Profession 
26-501. Tutorials 


26-505. The English Language and 
Linguistics 


Literature of the Old English 
Period 


Literature of the Middle English 
Period 


Literature of the Renaissance 
Renaissance Drama 


Literature of the Restoration 
Period 


Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century 


26-510. 


26-515. 


26-520. 
26-525. 
26-530. 


26-535. 
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26-540. Literature of the Romantic 


Period 


Literature of the Victorian 
Period 


Literature of the Twentieth 
Century 


Literature of the United States 
Literature of Canada 
Post-Colonial Literature 
Literary Genres: Poetry 
Literary Genres: Drama 
Literary Genres: Fiction 


Literary Genres: 
Criticism/Cultural Studies 


Creative Writing Seminar 
Creative Writing Project 
Thesis/Project 


26-545. 


26-550. 


26-555. 
26-560. 
26-565. 
26-570. 
26-575. 
26-580. 
26-585. 


26-590. 
26-794. 
26-797. 
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16 HISTORY 


16.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professors 


Klinck, David M.; B.A.; M.A. (Western On- 
tario), Ph.D. (Wisconsin)}—1968. 


Murray, Jacqueline; B.A. (British Columbia), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1988. 


Associate Professors 


Tucker, Bruce; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Brown)—1 988. 


Howsam, Leslie; B.A. (Waterloo), M.A., 
Ph.D. (York)}—1993. 


Assistant Professor 


Burr, Christina A.; B.A., M.A. (Western On- 
tario), Ph.D. (Memorial)—1997. 


Cross-Appointments 


Bird, Harry W.; B.A., Dipl.Ed., M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), M.A. (McMaster), Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1969. 


Glassford, Larry; Dip.Ed., B.A. (Western On- 
tario), M.A. (Carleton), Ph.D. (York)—1991. 


16.2 Programs of Study 


16.2.1 THE MASTER OF ARTS 
DEGREE 


The Master of Arts degree in history com- 
bines an intensive project of research with 
an orientation to contemporary modes of 
historical interpretation. A program attentive 
to developing the craft of historical research, 
writing and analysis, the graduate program 
prepares students equally for continuing 
with academic studies in history at the doc- 
toral level and for a variety of other careers 
where the knowledge and skills of the histo- 
rian are valued. 


The graduate program has been designed 
to make all the courses offered relevant to all 
students. Courses are geared to the knowl- 
edge level and analytical ability of students 
emerging from a Canadian undergraduate 
programs in history (or equivalent) with a 


strong academic record. The geographical 
specializations of faculty members include 
Canada, the United States, modern Britain 
and France and medieval Europe. The the- 
matic specializations include women’s his- 
tory, intellectual history, the history of the 
book and the culture of the written word, his- 
toriography, social and cultural history, and 
the histories of sexuality and of gender. Each 
thematic course allows students to come to 
terms with a number of modes of interpreta- 
tion of a single historical problematic, and 
then apply historiographical analysis to their 
chosen nation-state situation and chrono- 
logical period. 

The program takes as its starting point the 
assumption that most students enter gradu- 
ate work in history with an orientation to the 
history of a particular nation in a specific time 
period. The program’s objective is to enable 
students to expand upon those initial inter- 
ests and incorporate in their understanding 
a sophisticated critique of contemporary 
modes of historical interpretation. To that 
end, the five courses are thematic in focus; 
within the framework of each one, students 
have the opportunity to explore historiog- 
raphical debates ranging outside the 
boundaries of time and place. When it 
comes to the Major Paper, the factors of spe- 
cialization based on geography and chronol- 
ogy will converge with an appropriate 
interpretive mode and a suitable body of 
sources to generate the topic for a sophisti- 
cated research paper. 


Full-time candidates for the Master of Arts 
degree will take, during their first two terms 
of enrollment, two required graduate 
courses (43-503 and 43-504) and three 
other graduate courses (offered from the 
range 43-505; 43-506; 43-507; 43-508; 43- 
509; 43-597; 43-598). Most students regis- 
tering in a given year will take all the courses 
offered, so that course work will normally be 
completed in the first two semesters. Each 
student will develop a research plan in con- 
junction with the required seminars 43- 
503/43-504, and embark on a Major 
Research Paper under the supervision of 
two members of the history faculty. Astudent 
may, with the consent of the Graduate Advi- 
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sor or AAU Head, take one course in another 
University of Windsor graduate program or 
in History at Wayne State University. Part- 
time candidates must complete 43-503 be- 
fore embarking on further courses. 


16.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All of the following courses will not necessar- 
ily be offered in any one year. 


43-503. Modes of Historical 
interpretation 

This course introduces students to a variety 
of methods and theories currently used to 
advance historical explanation. Particular 
attention will be paid to the role of narrative, 
the place of the social sciences, and the 
complexities of race, gender, ethnicity, and 
class in historical writing. Readings will also 
address the problem of synthesis, postmod- 
ernism and the relationship between history 
and public policy. This course also stresses 
the development of skills in critical reading 
and analytical writing. 


43-504.Research Methods 


This course introduces students to the range 
of methods and approaches to historical re- 
search, and to the problems associated with 
interpreting various kinds of sources. Stu- 
dents will identify and establish a research 
problem, in which they define the questions 
to be posed, and begin to move from broad 
to narrow approaches to their topic. They will 
discover and evaluate accessible sources of 
evidence, and at the same time develop an 
appropriate methodological and interpretive 
framework for a specific research project. 


43-505.Studies in Culture and the Self 


This course will provide a critical approach to 
one of the most basic issues in Westem in- 
tellectual culture. Recent scholarship has 
problematised the old narrative that people 
in early modem Europe were unique in "dis- 
covering" an inner private subject, or self. 
The course readings will introduce critiques 
relating to the way people in other times and 
cultures defined self in relation to culture; we 
will examine the influence of perceptions of 
gender, class and race upon modern repre- 
sentations of self, and also the question of 


whether a sense of the self continues to be 
meaningful at the turn of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. 
43-506. Studies in the History of 
Sexuality 
This course will provide a thematic approach 
to the foundations of Western attitudes to- 
wards sexuality, especially as they devel- 
oped in premodem Europe. The complex 
interweaving of ancient ideas, medicine, 
Christian law and theology, and popular 
practices and beliefs will be explored. This 
course is problem oriented and will explore 
some of the theoretical issues pertaining to 
the historical study of human sexuality. 


43-507. Studies in the History of Women 
and Gender 

This course examines the historiography 
and theory of these two interrelated fields 
since 1970. It explores the themes and ap- 
proaches in early studies of women’s organi- 
zations, labour, and sexuality; the later 
growth of attention to differences of culture 
and power among women; and the more re- 
cent emergence of poststructuralism and 
the study of the interrelation of gender, class, 
and race. Readings will range across time 
periods and national boundaries but with an 
emphasis on the U.S. literature. 


43-508. Studies in the History of the 
Book and the Culture of the 
Written Word 

This course will provide an introduction to 
the historical problems encountered and in- 
terpretive possibilities revealed when books 
(both artefacts and texts) become the focus 
of inquiry. Ranging broadly through a variety 
of disciplinary approaches to manuscript 
and print cultures on both sides of the Atian- 
tic, we will consider such questions as the 
complex uses of literacy, and the extent to 
which technological transformations such as 
the printing press or the computer have de- 
termined literary and cultural change. Stud- 
ies of the book trades (printing, bookselling, 
journalism, publishing of all kinds) will be 
used to illuminate changes in religious, sci- 
entific, scholarly, literary and other aspects 
of the cultures (from medieval to postmod- 
erm) in which they flourish. 


43-509. Studies in Canadian Social 
History 

The course discusses approaches, meth- 
ods, and debates in the writing of social his- 
tory in English Canada since 1970. Topics 
discussed include historiographical debates 
over the writing of a “national” history, the 
writing of labour and working class history, 
women’s history, ethnic and immigration his- 
tory, the history of sexuality, regional history, 
and family history. How the categories of 
class, gender, race, ethnicity and sexuality 
have been incorporated into the writing of 
Canadian social history is a focus of consid- 
eration. 


43-597. Selected Topics in History 
43-598. Selected Topics in History 


43-796. Major Paper 

A sophisticated scholarly essay, normally 
amounting to some 40-60 pages, incorpo- 
rating research on primary sources (in most 
cases), and written under the supervision of 
two members of the graduate faculty, a su- 
pervisor and a second reader. There will be 
a public oral examination. Students are ad- 
vised that they may be required to have pro- 
ficiency in a language other than English in 
order to do their research. 
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17.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professors Emeriti 


Moriarty, Richard James; B.A., M.A. (As- 
sumption), M.Ed. (Wayne State), Ph.D. 
(Ohio State)—1956. 


Metcalfe, Alan; D.L.C. (Loughborough), 
B.P.E. (British Columbia), M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin)—1969. 


Professors 


Olafson, Gordon A.; B.P.E., M.P.E. (British 
Columbia), Ph.D. (illinois)}—1969. 


Boucher, Robert L.; B.Sc. (Mankato State), 
M.Sc. (Illinois State), Ph.D. (Ohio State)— 
1974. (Chair, Kinesiology) 

Marino, G. Wayne; B.A., B.P.E. (McMaster), 
M.P.E. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Illinois)\—1977. 
Weese, W. James; B.H.K., M.H.K. (Wind- 


sor), Ph.D. (Ohio State)—1986. (Director, 
School of Human Kinetics) 


Associate Professors 

Kimmerle, Marliese; B.A., B.P.H.E. 
(Queen's), M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan)-1969 
Holman, Margery J.; B.A., B.P.H.E., (Wind- 
sor), M.Ed. (Wayne State), Ph.D. (Michigan 
State)—1970. 

Kenno, Kenji; B.P.H.E. (Lakehead), M.H.K., 
(Windsor), Ph.D. (Toledo) —1984. 


Paraschak, Victoria; B.P.E. (McMaster), 
M.H.K. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Alberta) —1984. 
MacLean, Joanne; B.P.E., M.P.E. (New 
Brunswick), Ph.D. (Ohio State)-1985. 
Corlett, John T.; B.Sc. (Brock), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Simon Fraser)—1986. (Registrar and Dean 
of Students and Academic Services) 

Weir, Patricia; B.H.K., M.H.K. (Windsor), 
Ph.D. (Waterloo) —1991. 

Potvin, James; B.H.K. (Windsor), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Waterloo)—1997. 

Assistant Professor 

Andrews, David M.; B.P.E., M.Sc. (McMas- 
ter), Ph.D. (Waterloo)—2000. 


17.2 Programs of Study 


17.2.1 THE MASTER OF HUMAN 


KINETICS DEGREE 


General Nature of the Program 


There are two streams to the program, Sport 
Management and Applied Human Perform- 
ance: both streams include a thesis option 
which normally will lead to doctoral work. 
Both offer an Internship option which com- 
bines coursework with practical work term 
placement designed to serve as an enrich- 
ment experience. 


Admission Requirements 


1) In addition to the general admission re- 
quirements of the College of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research outlined in 1.3 and 1.6.1, 
the following are employed in the determina- 
tion of a candidate’s admission status: 


(a) Thesis students must have a fac- 
ulty research advisor before being 
admitted into one of the following 
areas of specialization: 

i) Applied Human Performance 
ii) Sport Management 

(b) A person who holds a three-year 
degree in another discipline is re- 
quired to complete the require- 
ments for the Master's degree as 
outlined in the Graduate Calendar. 
Up to ten Kinesiology undergradu- 
ate courses beyond the minimum 
requirement may be deemed nec- 
essary by the graduate committee. 

(c) A person who holds a four-year 
degree in another discipline will be 
required to take up to five Kinesi- 
ology undergraduate courses prior 
to taking graduate courses. 


Normally, the makeup courses are to be se- 
lected from the areas of specialization: Ap- 
plied Human Performance and Sport 
Management. 

Undergraduate courses, assigned at the 
discretion of the admissions committee and 
the student’s advisor to form the make-up re- 


quirements, may be found in the Under- 
graduate Calendar (see 3.10.2). 


Program Requirements 


1) In addition to the general requirements for 
the Master’s degree, the candidate must: 


(a) complete a minimum five gradu- 
ate-level courses and a thesis, or 
substitute a minimum of three 
graduate-level courses and an in- 
ternship; 

(b) pass an oral examination based 
on a thesis; 


2) Only one Special Problems (95-510) 
course may be taken regardless of area of 
specialization. 


3) Master’s Committee and Advisors: Prior 
to a candidate’s initial registration, the Chair 
of Kinesiology will assign a program advisor 
for each candidate. 


The appointed advisor may or may not act 
as chairperson of the Master's thesis com- 
mittee, which will include at least two addi- 
tional members, one of whom shall be a 
faculty member from outside Human Kinet- 
ics. An additional member from the graduate 
faculty of another university may be invited 
to serve on the Master’s thesis committee. 
4) Examinations 
(a) Thesis Option: The thesis commit- 
tee will conduct the oral examina- 
tion of the thesis proposal. When 
the thesis has been completed, 
the thesis committee, in consult- 
ation with the candidate, will deter- 
mine whether to proceed with or 
postpone the final oral examina- 
tion. The grade on the written the- 
sis shall be worth sixty percent 
(60%) of the final grade. For the fi- 
nal oral examination of the thesis, 
the committee will be supple- 
mented by another member of the 
Kinesiology graduate faculty who 
will act as the chairperson. Follow- 
ing the successful defense, the 
candidate will deposit all copies of 
the thesis in the Office of the Col- 
lege of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search for binding and distribution 
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(two copies for the Leddy Library, 
a copy to the School of Human Ki- 
netics). 

(b) Internship Option: The internship 
consists of a minimum of 360 
hours of applied work experience 
in a sport management or applied 
human performance setting. The 
internship option is open to stu- 
dents who have completed four 
graduate courses. Students de- 
velop an internship experience in 
conjunction with a graduate faculty 
member prior to registering for the 
internship. Students are required 
to complete the “Internship Objec- 
tives Form” prior to completing 50 
hours of their experience. Their 
work experience is supervised and 
evaluated (mid-term and final 
evaluation) by the cooperating 
field professional. Students are 
also required to prepare and de- 
fend a research report. Final 
evaluation is on a Pass/Non-Pass 
basis and the student is required to 
pass both the experience and the 
research report components of the 
internship. Following the success- 
ful completion, the candidate de- 
posits two copies of the internship 
and research report in the School 
of Human Kinetics. 


APPLIED HUMAN PERFORMANCE 


The program focuses on the application of 
movement science in sport, the workplace, 
and activities of daily living. Students pursue 
course work, thesis research, and intern- 
ships that examines the basic and applied 
principles of human biomechanics, motor 
performance and exercise physiology. To 
fulfil the degree requirements, each candi- 
date must complete the following: 


Thesis Option 


1) Required courses: three of 95-510, 95- 
523, 95-524, 95-525, 95-526, 95-527, 95- 
595. 


2) A Thesis (95-797). 


Internship Option 


1) Five of 95-523, 95-524, 95-525, 95-526, 
95-527, 95-595. 


2) Three other graduate courses in consult- 
ation with the internship advisor. 


3) Internship (95-795). 


SPORT MANAGEMENT 


The program focuses upon the under- 
standing of the components of organiza- 
tional behaviour in the context of amateur 
and professional sport environments. Stu- 
dents will pursue course work and either the- 
sis research or an intemship that focuses on 
topics such as leadership, organizational ef- 
fectiveness, sport marketing, organizational 
change, and legal, philosophical and social 
issues of management. To fulfil the degree 
requirements, each candidate must com- 
plete all of the following: 


Thesis Option: 


1) Four courses from 95-500, 95-501, 95- 
502, 95-503, 95-504, 95-505, 95-510, 95- 
562, 95-595. 


2) One other graduate course chosen in 
consultation with the thesis advisor. 


3) A Thesis (95-797). 
Internship Option: 


1) Six courses from 95-500, 95-501, 95- 
502, 95-503, 95-504, 95-505, 95-562, 95- 
595. 

2) Two other graduate courses chosen in 
consultation with the internship advisor.. 


3) Internship (95-795). 


17.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any given term. All courses are three 
hours a week unless otherwise noted. 


95-500. Sport Leadership 

A survey course using the current research 
and literature relating to leadership in admin- 
istrative environments. Several leadership 
theories will be reviewed and analyzed. Vari- 
ous models of leadership will be discussed 
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relative to the sport administration environ- 
ments. 


95-501. Legal and Human Rights Issues 
in Sport Management 

An analysis of the research and professional 
practice related to the role of legislation and 
litigation as they relate to sport and physical 
activity programs and services and partici- 
pation. Specific emphasis will be placed on 
the issue of human rights, covering topics in- 
cluding legislation and case study analyses 
from the sport management domain. 


95-502. Organizational Behaviour in 
Sport Organizations 

An analysis of the interdependent nature of 
the social/psychological components of or- 
ganizational behaviour. Special reference 
will be made to individual and group behav- 
iour in terms of the organizational effective- 
ness of sport organizations. 


95-503. Sport Marketing 

An analysis of the research and literature re- 
lated to the marketing of sport and physical 
activity programs and services. Specific em- 
phasis will be placed on the review and ap- 
plication of sport marketing research, an 
overview and application of the related mar- 
keting terms and the development of a mar- 
keting plan for a sport organization. 


95-504. Philosophical Issues in Sport 
Management 

This course examines the philosophical 
foundations upon which sport management 
decisions are made. Particular emphasis will 
be placed upon the role of moral valuation 
and moral reasoning in the conduct of ethical 
sport management practice. Traditions in 
moral theory will form the basis for investiga- 
tions of issues such as social research in- 
volving human subjects; honesty in sport 
marketing, sport information, finance, and 
human resources; and international respon- 
sibility in global sport culture. 


95-505. Social Issues in Sport 
Management 

Sport managers operate within a social 

world. This course examines current social 

issues and their implications for sport man- 

agers. Issues include the impact of various 

institutions on sport management (e.g., 


sport, government, economics, media, edu- 
cation), as well as the relationship between 
sport management and various power rela- 
tions in society (e.g. race, gender, class, 
age, and physical ability). 


95-510. Special Problems 

Independent study conducted under the ad- 
visement of a graduate faculty member. This 
course cannot be used as a review of litera- 
ture for thesis. (Prerequisite: consent of pro- 
gram committee.) 


95-523. Applied Biomechanics of 
Human Performance 
This seminar/lecture course will focus on the 
application of biomechanics concepts and 
measurement techniques in the study of hu- 
man performance. Specific topics will reflect 
the interests of students and may include ar- 
eas such as sports, locomotion, activities of 
daily living, and equipment testing and de- 
sign. 
95-524. Biomechanics in the Work Place 
This seminar/lecture course will focus on ap- 
plications of human performance 
biomechanics in the work place. Special em- 
phasis will be placed on theoretical and 
practical methods of assessing work place 
efficiency and effectiveness while consider- 
ing the comfort and safety of the worker. 


95-525. Motor Skill Acquisition 

This seminar/ecture course will examine the 
leaming processes involved in skill acquisi- 
tion. Different theoretical approaches will be 
used to examine the learning of motor tasks 
by novices and experts and contrast that 
with the acquisition of motor skills in children. 
In lab/field settings students will carry out 
task analysis and acquire movement obser- 
vation/analysis skills. 


95-526. Motor Control of Human 
Performance 

This seminar/lecture course will examine the 
perceptual, cognitive, and neurophysiologi- 
cal aspects of human motor control. Differ- 
ent theoretical and methodological 
approaches will be examined and applied to 
the understanding of functional movements 
in the home, workplace, and sporting envi- 
ronment. Changes in the control of move- 


ment in special populations will also be ex- 
amined. 
95-527. Physiological Responses to 
Human Movement Demands 
This seminarfecture course will examine the 
acute response and chronic adaptive nature 
of selected physiological systems directly re- 
lated to human movement. Specific topics 
will reflect the interests of students and may 
include areas such as temperature regula- 
tion and fatigue as well as current topics of 
interest in human movement. 


95-562. Research Methods 

A review and appraisal of qualitative and 
quantitative research methods with special 
reference to design, data collection, analysis 
and generalization. 


95-590. External Graduate Course 
(Must be a course approved by the College 
of Graduate Studies and Research). 


95-595. Selected Topics 

Topics developed by individual faculty mem- 
bers, based on new developments in a par- 
ticular area of study. (Subject to Kinesiology 
Council approval.) 


95-795. internship 
(See Graduate Internship Handbook.) 


95-797. Thesis 


Undergraduate courses, which may be as- 
signed at the discretion of the admissions 
committee and Chair to form part or all of the 
requirements for admission to candidacy, 
may be found in the Undergraduate Calen- 
dar ( see 3.10.2). 


18 MATHEMATICS 


AND STATISTICS 


18.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professor Emeritus 

Duggal, Krishan L.; B.A. (Panjab), M.A. 
(Agra), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor)}—1968. 
Professors 

Chandna, Om Parkash; B.A. (Panjab), M.A. 
(Delhi), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1 968. 
Kaloni, Purna N.; M.Sc. (Allahabad), M. 
Tech., Ph.D. (indian Inst. of Tech.)—1970. 
Lemire, Francis William; B.Sc. (Windsor), 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Queen’s)—1970. 

Britten, Daniel J.; B.A. (Merrimack College), 
M.S., Ph.D. (lowa)—1971. 


Wong, Chi Song; B.S. (National Taiwan), 
M.S. (Oregon), M.S., Ph.D. (Illinois-Ur- 
bana)—1971. 

Barron, Ronald Michael; B.A., M.Sc. (Wind- 
sor), M.S. (Stanford), Ph.D. (Carieton)— 
1975. 

Fung, Karen Yuen; B.A., M.S., Ph.D. 
(U.C.L.A.)}—1976. 

Paul, Sudhir R.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Dacca), Ph.D. 
(Wales)—1 982. 

Caron, Richard J.; B.M., M.M., Ph.D. (Wa- 
terloo)}—1 983. 

Zamani, Nader G.; B.Sc. (Case Western), 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Brown)—1986. 


Associate Professors 


Traynor, Tim Eden; B.A., M.A. (Saskatche- 
wan), Ph.D. (British Columbia)—1971. 


Hlynka, Myron; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Pennsylvania State)—1986. 


Hu, Zhiguo; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Northeast China), 
Ph.D. (Alberta)—1993 


Cross-Appointments 

Brill, Percy; B.Sc. (Carleton), M.A. (Colum- 
bia), Ph.D. (Toronto)—1984 

Fan, Yangqin; B.Sc. (Jilin), M.A., Ph.D. (West- 
ern Ontario) —1989. 
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Gencay, Ramazan; B.Sc. (Middle East Tech. 
U., Ankara), M.A. (Guelph), Ph.D. (Hous- 
ton)—1991. 


Alfa, Attahiru S.; B.Eng. (Ahmadu Bello U.), 
M.Sc. (Manitoba), Ph.D. (New South 
Wales), P.Eng.—2000. 


18.2 Programs of Study 


18.2.1 THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


DEGREE 


Admission Requirements 


For admission requirements and period of 
study, the general regulations of the College 
of Graduate Studies and Research should 
be consulted (see 1.5). Qualifying examina- 
tions will not normally be required. 


Candidacy 


Students will be recommended for candi- 
dacy (see 1.5.1) only after successful com- 
pletion of the Comprehensive Examinations 
and course work. 


Program Requirements for the Ph.D. 
(Mathematics) 


1) Course Work: Students admitted with an 
M.Sc. or equivalent must successfully com- 
plete at least four graduate courses num- 
bered with the prefix 62-; further graduate 
courses may be assigned by the Graduate 
Studies Committee in consultation with the 
advisor. Transfer credits will not be allowed. 
In addition, graduate courses completed at 
this institution must include two of the follow- 
ing: Real Analysis (62-510), Functional 
Analysis (62-512), or Partial Differential 
Equations (62-561). 

Students admitted with an Honours B.Sc., or 
equivalent, which is done only in exceptional 
cases, must successfully complete at least 
twelve graduate courses, eight of which 
must be numbered with the prefix 62-; fur- 
ther graduate courses may be assigned by 
the Graduate Studies Committee in consult- 
ation with the advisor. Transfer credits will 
not be allowed. 


2) Doctoral Committee: Within the student's 
first term of study at the doctoral level, a doc- 


toral committee will be appointed by the 
Head of the Department upon the advice of 
the Graduate Studies Committee. The doc- 
toral committee must be approved by the 
Executive Committee of the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research. The doc- 
toral committee shall include the student's 
advisor as chairperson, at least two other 
members of the Department, one faculty 
member from outside the Department, and 
an external examiner, who shall not be in- 
volved in the preparation of the dissertation. 
The selection of the external examiner is 
subject to the approval of the Dean of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research. Members of 
other departments may also be invited to join 
the committee (see also 1.5.2). 


3) Dissertation: The dissertation shall be de- 
fended at an oral examination (see also 
1.5.2). 


4) Comprehensive Examinations: Each stu- 
dent will be required to pass a series of three 
written comprehensive examinations. 
These will test the student’s background 
knowledge and preparedness for research 
in a particular area of mathematics. If a stu- 
dent fails an examination, it may be repeated 
once, but if the examination is failed a sec- 
ond time, the student must withdraw from 
the program (see also 1.5.3). In any case, 
these examinations must be successfully 
completed within twenty-five months of reg- 
istration in the doctoral program. If this dead- 
line is not met, the student must withdraw 
from the program. 


Program Requirements for the Ph.D. 
(Statistics) 


1) Course Work: Students admitted with an 
M.Sc. or equivalent must successfully com- 
plete at least four graduate courses num- 
bered with the prefix 65-; further graduate 
courses may be assigned by the Graduate 
Studies Committee in consultation with the 
advisor. Transfer credits will not be allowed. 
(Up to two courses prefixed 65- may be re- 
placed by 62-510 and/or 62-511.) 


Students admitted with an Honours B.Sc., or 
equivalent, which is done only in exceptional 
cases, must successfully complete at least 
twelve graduate courses, eight of which 
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must be numbered with the prefix 65-; fur- 
ther graduate courses may be assigned by 
the Graduate Studies Committee in consult- 
ation with the advisor. Transfer credits will 
not be allowed. 


It is strongly recommended that all Ph.D. 
students in Statistics take a measure 
theoretic probability course. 


2) Doctoral Committee: within the student's 
first term of study at the doctoral level, a doc- 
toral committee will be appointed by the 
Head of the Department upon the advice of 
the Graduate Studies Committee. The doc- 
toral committee must be approved by the 
Executive Committee of the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research. The doc- 
toral committee shall include the student's 
advisor as chairperson, at least two other 
members of the Department, one faculty 
member from outside the Department, and 
an external examiner, who shall not be in- 
volved in the preparation of the dissertation. 
The selection of the external examiner is 
subject to the approval of the Dean of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research. Members of 
other departments may also be invited to join 
the committee (see also 1.5.2). 

3) Dissertation: The dissertation shall be de- 
fended at an oral examination (see also 
T3i2). 

4) Comprehensive Examinations: A student 
must pass a series of three written compre- 
hensive examinations as follows: 


(i) Paper |I—Mathematical Statistics 


and Probability 
(ii) Paper Il—Statistics OR Prob- 
ability 


(iii) Paper II-—Topics (two topics mu- 
tually agreed upon by the advisor 
and student). 


If a student fails an examination, it may be 
repeated once, but if the examination is 
failed a second time, the student must with- 
draw from the program (see also 1.5.3). In 
any case, these examinations must be suc- 
cessfully completed within twenty-five 
months of registration in the doctoral pro- 
gram. If this deadline is not met, the student 
must withdraw from the program. 


18.2.2 THE MASTER OF SCIENCE 
DEGREE 


Program Requirements for the M.Sc. 
(Mathematics) 


The candidate shall successfully complete 
on of the following courses of study: 


(a) seven graduate courses anda ma- 
jor paper; 

(b) six graduate courses and a thesis. 
The originality of a Master's thesis 
may lie in the organization, pres- 
entation, and scholarly evaluation, 
rather than in the result. 

In addition, graduate courses completed at 
this institution must include two of the follow- 
ing: Real Analysis (62-510), Functional 
Analysis (62-512), or Partial Differential 
Equations (62-561). 


Program Requirements for the M.Sc. 
(Statistics) 


The candidate shall successfully complete 
one of the following courses of study: 


(a) seven graduate courses, of which 
at least five must be numbered 
with the prefix 65-, and a major pa- 
per, 

(b) six graduate courses, of which at 
least four must be numbered with 
the prefix 65-, and a thesis. The 
originality of a Master’s thesis may 
lie in the organization, presenta- 
tion, and scholarly evaluation, 
rather than in the result. 


In both M.Sc. (Statistics) programs, up to 
two courses prefixed 65- may be replaced by 
62-510 and/or 62-511. 


Master’s Committee 


If the Thesis option is taken for either the 
M.Sc. (Mathematics) or the M.Sc. (Statis- 
tics), a Masters committee must be ap- 
pointed within the student’s first term of 
study at the Il Master’s (Candidate) level. 
The Master's committee must be approved 
by the Executive Committee of the College 
of Graduate Studies and Research. The 
Master’s committee shall include the stu- 
dent’s supervisor as chairperson, one other 
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member of the Department, and one faculty 
member from outside the Department. 


18.3.1 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any given year. 


MATHEMATICS 


62-500. 
62-501. 
62-510. 
62-511. 
62-512. 
62-513. 
62-520. 
62-521. 
62-523. 
62-524. 
62-525. 
62-530. 
62-533. 
62-536. 
62-561. 
62-568. 
62-569. 
62-570. 
62-572. 
62-573. 


62-575. 
62-577. 


62-579. 
62-582. 
62-585. 
62-587. 


62-590. 
62-592. 


Mathematical Logic 
Axiomatic Set Theory 
Functions of a Real Variable | 
Functions of a Real Variable II 
Functional Analysis | 
Functional Analysis Il 
Abstract Algebra | 

Abstract Algebra Il 

Lie Algebras 

Representation Theory 
Matrix Algebra and Analysis 
General Topology 
Differential Geometry 
Riemannian Geometry 
Partial Differential Equations 
Numerical Analysis ! 
Numerical Analysis II 
Continuum Mechanics 

Fluid Dynamics | 


Perturbation Methods in Fluid 
Mechanics 


Compressible Flow | 


Numerical Techniques in Fluid 
Dynamics | 


Visco-elasticity and Plasticity 
Fluid Dynamics Il 
Compressible Flow Il 


Numerical Techniques in Fluid 
Dynamics Il 


General Relativity 
Relativistic Fluid Dynamics 


62-593. Introduction to Finite Element 


Method 

Mathematical Programming 
Special Topics 

Major Paper 

Thesis (M.Sc.) 

Dissertation (Ph.D.) 


62-595. 
62-598. 
62-796. 
62-797. 
62-798. 


STATISTICS 


65-540. 
65-541. 
65-542. 


Theory of Probability 
Stochastic Processes 


Advanced Mathematical 
Statistics | 


Advanced Mathematical 
Statistics Il 


Multivariate Analysis |! 
Multivariate Analysis II 
Statistical Data Analysis 
Non-parametric Statistics 
Discrete Multivariate Analysis 
Linear Models 

Experimental Design 


Theory of Sampling and 
Surveys 


Regression Analysis 
65-556. Decision Theory 


65-559. Topics in Statistics 

Topics offered may include queueing theory, 
generalized multivariate analysis, bioassy, 
generalized linear models, optimal design, 
and Bayesian analysis. 

65-796. Major Paper 

65-797. Thesis (M.Sc.) 


65-798. Dissertation (Ph.D.) 


65-543. 


65-544. 
65-545. 
65-546. 
65-548. 
65-549. 
65-550. 
65-552. 
65-554. 


65-555. 
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19.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professor Emerita 


Rosenbaum, Janet N.; B.Sc.N., M.Sc.N., 
Ph.D., (Wayne State), Reg.N.—1975. 


University Professor 


Cameron, W. Sheila; R.S.C.N. (Scotland), 
B.A. (McMaster), M.A. Nurs. Educ. (Detroit), 
Ed.D. (Wayne State), F.A.A.M.R., Reg.N.— 
1976. 


Professors 


Thomas, Barbara Campbell; Dip.P.H.N., 
B.N.Sc. (Queen’s), M.Ed. (Windsor), Ed.D. 
(Wayne State), Reg.N.—1969. 


Carty, Laurie; B.Sc.N., B.A., M.Ed. (Wind- 
sor), Ph.D. (Wayne State), Reg.N.—1980. 


Associate Professors 


Fawdry, Mary Kaye; B.Sc.N. (Windsor), 
B.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. (Wayne State), Reg.N.— 
1973. 


McMahon, Sharon; B.Sc.N., B.A., M.Ed. 
(Windsor), Ed.D. (Wayne State), Reg.N.— 
1973. 


Drake, Mary Louise; Dip. P.H.N., B.Sc.N., 
B.A. (Windsor), Dip. in Midwifery (Great Brit- 
ain), M.A. Nurs. Educ. (Detroit), Ed. D. 
(Wayne State), Reg.N.—1975. 


Matuk, Lucia, B.Sc. (Toronto), B.Sc.N., 
B. A.,(Windsor), M.Sc.N. (Western), 
Reg.N.—1987. 


Rajacich, Dale; B.Sc.N. (Windsor), M.Sc.N. 
(Westem Ontario), Reg.N.—1987. 


Snowdon, Anne; B.Sc.N. (Westem Ontario), 
M.Sc. (McGill), Reg.N.—1988. 


Kane, Deborah; B.Sc.N. (Windsor), M.Sc.N. 
(Western Ontario), Reg.N.—1989. 


Stamler, Lynnette Leeseberg; B.S.N. (St. 
Olaf College), M.Ed. (Manitoba), Ph.D. (Cin- 
cinnati) Reg.N.—1994. 

Hernandez, Cheri; B.Sc.N., B.A., M.Ed. 


(Windsor), Ph.D. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Case 
Western Reserve)—1997. 


19.2.1 THE MASTER OF SCIENCE 


DEGREE IN NURSING 


Mission Statement 


The mission of the University of Windsor 
Master of Science degree program in Nurs- 
ing is to prepare graduates for advanced 
nursing practice. Graduates will address so- 
cietal health needs relating to health promo- 
tion and illness prevention, or human 
responses and adaptations to alterations in 
health. Through the integration of theory, re- 
search, and practice students will advance 
their scientific base for practice. In addition 
the program supports development of lead- 
ership and advocacy skills for contributions 
to health care, education and research. 
Through faculty guidance and self-directed 
learning activities, students from diverse 
backgrounds will develop advanced profes- 
sional knowledge through critical thinking, 
decision making, and scholarly inquiry in a 
multicultural society. This program is espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of em- 
ployed baccalaureate prepared nurses. 


Admission Requirements 


1) All general regulations of the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research admission 
requirements are applicable. 


2) Applicants must have a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Nursing or equivalent which includes 
physical assessment, and courses in re- 
search and statistics. Consideration may be 
given to nurse applicants holding degrees in 
other cognate disciplines. 


3) Applicants must have maintained an over- 
all B average in their undergraduate nursing 
program. 

4) Applicants must be eligible for a current 
certificate of competence as registered 
nurses in Ontario. 

5) Three School of Nursing confidential re- 
ports must be completed by academic/pro- 
fessional referees, with at least one from an 
academic who has taught the applicant and 
one from a recent employment supervisor. 
6) An “Applicant Profile” must be completed 
which includes a section addressing goals in 
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seeking graduate education (narrative state- 
ment). 


7) Applicants whose native language is not 
English must submit certification of English 
proficiency (official TOEFL score or equiva- 
lent MELAB). 


8) Applications for admission must be com- 
pleted by January 15. 


9) An interview may be required. 
Program Requirements 


1) Candidates for the Master of Science de- 
gree in Nursing will pursue studies in one of 
two areas of concentration: 


(a) Human responses and adapta- 
tions to alterations in health of in- 
dividuals, families and groups to 
acute and chronic iliness. 

(b) Health promotion and iliness pre- 
vention in selected populations. 


2) The requirements may be satisfied by pur- 
suing a program of studies consisting of six 
compulsory courses and a thesis, or six 
compulsory courses, two elective courses 
and a major project/paper. Those who wish 
to include a thesis in their program must re- 
quest approval from the Graduate Commit- 
tee of the School of Nursing. 


Additional information concerning the proce- 
dure for theses and major papers may be 
obtained from the coordinator of graduate 
studies (see 1.6.3). 


3) Compulsory courses: 
63-581. Theoretical Foundations of 
Nursing 

Advanced Statistics 
Research Methods in Nursing 
Clinical Judgment in Nursing 


63-582. 
63-583. 
63-599. 


and either 63-584 and 63-586, or 63-588 
and 63-590, depending on the selected area 
of focus. 


4) Clinical Judgement in Nursing Practice 
will involve one term of full-time study in a 
setting selected in consultation with the stu- 
dent. Students will select individuals, fami- 
lies, groups, populations and/or 
communities in various health care facilities, 


and/or community settings, to develop their 
knowledge and skill for advanced nursing 
practice. 


5) Major project/paper students will select 
two graduate electives in nursing or related 
disciplines. Courses will be selected accord- 
ing to the student's research interests. 


6) All candidates’ programs are subject to 
approval by the graduate coordinator. 

7) The minimum grade required in all gradu- 
ate courses is B-. Any student who does not 
successfully complete a course may repeat 
it once at the discretion of the Director of the 
School and the Executive Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research. The student may not 
repeat more than one course. 


8) The maximum time limit is six years. 


9) Students of the School of Nursing are re- 
quired to demonstrate behaviours consis- 
tent with the "Professional Standards for 
Registered Nurses and Registered Practical 
Nurses, Standards for the Therapeutic 
Nurse-Client Relationship and the Ethical 
Framework for Nurses in Ontario" of the Col- 
lege of Nurses of Ontario, and "Explanation 
of Professional Misconduct" of the College 
of Nurses of Ontario," and the academic 
policies of the University of Windsor. 


Failure of any Nursing student to conform to 
the principles of these documents may result 
in dismissal from any of the School of Nurs- 
ing’s programs. 

The Master’s thesis committee is chosen in 
the manner described in 1.6.2 of this Gradu- 
ate Calendar. The final examination will be 
conducted by the Master’s committee. 


Students choosing a major project/paper 
must have a detailed proposal approved by 
at least two nursing faculty members, one of 
whom will serve as the primary advisor. The 
approved proposal application form must be 
submitted to the Director of the School in or- 
der to register for the major project/paper. 
The major project/paper committee will con- 
duct the final oral examination. 

Each student must obtain approval of his or 


her program in writing, from the graduate co- 
ordinator, within three weeks of registration. 
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Subsequent changes require written ap- 
proval from the graduate coordinator. 


19.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
Not all of the courses listed below will nec- 
essarily be offered in any one year. 


63-560. Pathophysiology for the 
Advanced Practice Nurse 

Concepts of pathophysiology as a basis for 
advanced nursing practice will be studied 
from a systems approach. Common themes 
that interface with pathophysiological con- 
cepts will be integrated into each system. A 
case study approach will provide a compre- 
hensive overview of the etiology, patho- 
genesis, and clinical manifestations of 
diseases in adults and children in primary 
health care settings. 


63-562. Advanced Health Assessment 
This course will focus on helping students 
conduct a full range of health assessments 
towards the goal of providing comprehen- 
sive and holistic care to individuals, families, 
and communities. Emphasis will be placed 
on disease prevention within a primary care 
setting. (A 6.0 credit hour course, 2 semes- 
ters) 


63-570. Curriculum Process in Nursing 
Curricular models and instructional ap- 
proaches will be analyzed from both a philo- 
sophical and theoretical perspective. 
Curricular models will be analyzed accord- 
ing to their philosophical base, theory and 
research, and their resultant impact on 
teaching and learning in nursing. 
63-572. Leadership in Nursing 
Study of political, economic, legal, and ethi- 
cal issues impacting on nursing leadership 
in educational and clinical settings. 
63-574. Organizational and Management 
Theories Relevant to Health 
Care Organizations 
Theories and concepts relating to health 
care organizations will be studied. The im- 
pact of internal and external forces on health 
care delivery systems will be studied. 


63-576. Management of Human 
Resources in Nursing 

Astudy of concepts, theories, and practices 

that will assist nurse leaders to develop ef- 

fective approaches to human resource man- 

agement in nursing education and service 

settings. 


63-578. Seminar in Current Nursing 
Issues 

An historical and futuristic examination of 
the critical issues facing the nursing profes- 
sion and discipline. Considering the practice 
orientation of nursing, students will explore 
issues related to education, practice, disci- 
pline, and professionalism. 


63-580. Selected Readings in Nursing 
Intended for students with a special interest 
in and knowledge of a specialty area in nurs- 
ing. To explore theory and research related 
to human responses and adaptations to al- 
terations in health, or health promotion and 
iliness prevention with selected client popu- 
lations. (To be taken only with permission of 
the School.) 


63-581. Theoretical Foundations of 
Nursing 

The focus of this course is theory exploration 
in nursing. Beginning with the theoretical 
evolution of the discipline of nursing, stu- 
dents progress to issues related to develop- 
ment of theory in a practice discipline. 
Analysis, evaluation, and comparison are 
made of selected nursing conceptual mod- 
els/theories and their major concepts. The 
contributions of the conceptual models to 
practice and research are investigated. 


63-582. Advanced Statistics 

An advanced course with a focus on multi- 
variate analysis. Topics include ANOVA, 
MANOVA, regression analyses, critique of 
statistical analyses of research articles, and 
computer data analysis. 


63-583. Research Methods in Nursing 

Students will examine diverse approaches 
to scientific inquiry in nursing. Within se- 
lected research paradigms, students will ex- 
plore design, process, and evaluation 
techniques. Models for research analysis 
will be explored. Opportunities will be pro- 
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vided for students to develop a research pro- 
posal to gain solutions to nursing problems. 


63-584. Human Responses and 
Adaptation to Alterations in 
Health | 
With emphasis on nursing assessment, pat- 
terns of coping in life situations involving al- 
terations in health will be explored. Theories, 
concepts, and research related to normative 
and situational stressors for the individual 
and family in interaction with the environ- 
ment will be studied in relation to healthy 
coping. 
63-586. Human Responses and 
Adaptation to Alterations in 
Health li 
Emphasis on planning, intervening, and 
evaluating nursing care strategies for pro- 
motion of adaptation/coping for individuals, 
families, groups, and communities. Needs 
related to age and special populations will be 
examined in cultural context. Students will 
analyze social structure features, for exam- 
ple, politics, economics, values which influ- 
ence resources for healthy coping and 
adaptation. 


63-588. Health Promotion and Iliness 
Prevention Through the Life 
Cycle! 
Students will examine theories and research 
related to processes which result in both 
positive and negative changes in health and 
well-being for individuals within the context 
of families and communities. Interactional 
patterns of nurses and clients in promoting 
Clients’ right to health will be explored. The 
role of the nurse as client advocate will be 
emphasized. 


63-590. Health Promotion and Iliness 
Prevention Through the Life 
Cycle il 
Health promotion and illness prevention for 
complex populations will be analyzed, with 
an emphasis on strategies for nursing inter- 
vention to facilitate positive health out- 
comes. Health issues related to gender, 
life-cycle, and culture will be included, with 
examination of related theory and research. 


63-599. Clinical Judgment in Nursing 
Practice 

Students will select an area of clinical inter- 
est and apply theories and research in a 
practice setting. Using their expanded theo- 
retical base, students will conduct compre- 
hensive assessments of clients (individuals, 
families, groups, populations and/or com- 
munities) and will implement appropriate in- 
tervention strategies and evaluation 
protocols. Students will validate their con- 
ceptual model of nursing care. 


63-796. Non-Thesis Option 

An expansion and extension of course work 
in which students working with a faculty ad- 
visor will choose a major project/paper. Stu- 
dents must provide evidence of synthesis of 
previous course work relative to a selected 
health issue or area such as clinical practice, 
teaching or administration. 


63-797. Thesis Option 

Before writing the thesis, the student must 
meet with the Master’s committee to obtain 
approval of the thesis investigation. Permis- 
sion will only be granted when the student 
has shown sufficient preparation and com- 
petence to carry out the thesis proposal. 
Upon completion, each candidate will be re- 
quired to make a satisfactory oral presenta- 
tion and defense of the thesis. 
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20.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


University Professor 


Johnson, Ralph Henry; B.A. (Xavier), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Notre Dame)—1966. 


Professor 

Blair, John Anthony; B.A. (McGill), M.A. 
(Michigan)—1 967. 

Associate Professors 


Cook, Deborah; B.A., M.A. (Ottawa), Doct. 
3e cycle (Sorbonne) 1989. 


Fisher, Linda J.; B.A. (Wilfrid Laurier), M.A. 
(Ottawa), Ph.D. (Pennsylvania State)— 
1992. 


Adjunct Associate Professor 


Pinto, Robert C,; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1963. 


20.2 Programs of Study 


20.2.1 THE MASTER OF ARTS 
DEGREE 
General Nature of the Program 


The aim of the program is to give students 
the opportunity to deepen their philosophical 
understanding both by broadening their un- 
dergraduate background and/or by allowing 
them to concentrate their studies in one of 
the two specific areas of focus in our pro- 
gram. The first area is informal logic, the the- 
ory of argument, and the theory of critical 
thinking; the second is twentieth-century 
continental philosophy. It is expected that 
theses and major papers will be written in 
one of these two areas. The possibility of 
concentrating in some other area exists, but 
is conditional upon staffing resources, which 
are subject to change. The Philosophy M.A. 
program is structured in such a way as to en- 
courage maximum participation by students 
in seminars and to allow extensive contact 
with professors outside of formal class time. 


Admission Requirements 


See 1.6.1 for general requirements for ad- 
mission into an M.A. program at the Univer- 
sity of Windsor. The Philosophy program 
normally requires the equivalent of twenty 
one-term courses in philosophy for admis- 
sion to the one-year Master's program and 
the equivalent of ten one-term courses in 
philosophy for admission to the two-year 
Master’s program. 

Program Requirements 

For general requirements for the Master's 


degree, see 1.6.2. The following are particu- 
lar requirements for the M.A. in Philosophy: 


1) The student may proceed to the degree 
in any one of the following ways: 


(a) successfully complete at least four 
and not more than six graduate 
courses (the fifth and sixth courses 
may be in a cognate field), and sat- 
isfactorily complete a thesis on 
which there shall be an oral exami- 
nation; 

(b) successfully complete six 
courses, two of which may be ina 
cognate field, and satisfactorily 
complete a major research paper 
on which there shall be an oral ex- 
amination; 

(c) successfully complete eight 
courses, two of which may be ina 


cognate field. 
Note: 
(i) Students wishing to pursue Ph.D. 
studies are advised to take option 


(a) or (b), but not (c). 

(ii) Students choosing option (c) 
should recognize that students in 
their candidate year normally take 
two graduate courses each term 
and that it will take more than one 
year to complete their program. 


2) All students proceeding to the degree 
must: 


(a) include the Departmental Seminar 
(Philosophy 34-590) among their 
courses for the degree; 
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(b) successfully complete the Mas- 
ter’s Examination in Philosophy. 


3) M.A. Qualifying Year: Students at the | 
Master's level are required to take 34-491 
(Honours Seminar) (see 3.12.3 of the Un- 
dergraduate Calendar). 

4) Program Approval: Each student must 
have his or her projected program author- 
ized by the Graduate Coordinator. 


20.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


GROUP A 


In a given academic year at least one course 
will be offered which will deal with a certain 
problem or set of problems of concern to 
contemporary philosophers in the following 
areas: 

34-520. 
34-521. 
34-522. 


34-525. 


Ethical Theory 
Political Philosophy 
Philosophy of Law 


Topics in Practical and Applied 
Ethics 


. Philosophy of Religion 

. Philosophy of Science 

. Philosophy of History 

. Philosophy of Language 
. Aesthetics 

. Epistemology 

. Metaphysics 

. Philosophy of Mind 

. Formal Logic 

. Theory of Argument 

. Theory of Informal Fallacies 


. Theory and Teaching of Critical 
Thinking 


34-565 to 34-569. Advanced Seminar: 
Selected Topics in Philosophy 


GROUP B 


In a given academic year there will be an in- 
tensive study of a given philosopher or philo- 
sophical issue from one or more of the 
following: 


34-570. 
34-571. 
34-572. 
34-573. 


Greek Philosophy 
Medieval Philosophy 
Renaissance Philosophy 


Seventeenth-Century 
Philosophy 


Eighteenth-Century Philosophy 
Nineteenth-Century Philosophy 
Foundations of Existentialism 


Twentieth-Century Continental 
Philosophy 
Twentieth-Century 
Anglo-American Philosophy 
34-580 to 34-584. Advanced Seminar: 
Selected Topics in the History 
of Philosophy 


34-574. 
34-575. 
34-576. 
34-577. 


34-578. 


GROUP C 


The following course must be taken by all 
M.A. students: 


34-590. Departmental Seminar: The 
History of Philosophy in 
Perspective. 

The aim of the seminar is to deepen stu- 

dents’ sensitivity to the history of philosophy 

and help prepare them for the Master's ex- 
amination in Philosophy. Each year a spe- 

cific philosophical theme is traced through a 

number of key figures in the history of 

thought. 


GROUP D 


34-796. Major Paper 
34-797. Thesis 


Note: Students may receive credit for more 
than one course offered in Groups Aand B 
provided that the emphasis is sufficiently dif- 
ferent. Thus, for example, credit may be re- 
ceived for both “34-570 Greek Philosophy: 
Plato” and “34-570 Greek Philosophy: Aris- 
totle” where these are entirely distinct 
course offerings. 
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21.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professors Emeriti 


Krause, Lucjan; B.Sc. (London), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto), D.Sc. (London; Nicholas Copermi- 
cus), F.Inst.P—1958. 


van Wijngaarden, Arie; B.Sc., Ph.D. 
(McMaster)—1961. 


Czajkowski, Mieczyslaw; M.Sc., D.Sc. 
(Nicholas Copernicus)—1967. 


Schlesinger, Mordechay; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Je- 
rusalem), F.inst.P.—1968. 


University Professors 


Drake, Gordon W. F.; B.Sc. (McGill), M.Sc. 
(Western Ontario), Ph.D. (York), F.Inst.P., 
F.R.S.C.—1969. (Killam Research Fellow, 
1990-1992). 

McConkey, John William; B.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Queen’s University of Belfast), F.Inst.P.— 
1970. (Killam Research Fellow, 1986—1988) 
Professors 

Baylis, William Eric; B.S. (Duke), M.S. 
(IIlinois), D.Sc. (Technical U. of Mu- 
nich)—1969. 

Atkinson, John Brian; M.A., D. Phil. 
(Oxford.)—1972. 

Glass, Edward N.; B.S. (Carnegie-Mellon), 
M.S., Ph.D. (Syracuse)—1974. 

Maev, Roman G.; B.Sc. (Moscow Physical 
Engineering Institute), M.Sc. (Moscow 
Physical Technical University), Ph.D. (Lebe- 
dev)—1995. 


Adjunct Professor 


Snyder, Dexter Dean; B.A. (Wabash), Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology)—1995. 


Cross-Appointments 
Aroca, Ricardo; B.Sc. (Chile), Ph.D. (Mos- 
cow State), D.Sc. (Leningrad)—1985. 


Jones, William E.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Mount Al- 
lison), Ph.D. (McGill)—1991. 


21.2 Programs of Study 


Admission Requirements 


The basic qualification for admission con- 
sists of a Bachelor's degree with adequate 
specialization in Physics, obtained with first 
or second class honours or an A or B aver- 
age. Students with deficiencies may be re- 
quired to make up these deficiencies by 
registering in undergraduate courses or by 
following a program of supervised reading. 


Applicants whose academic credentials are 
difficult to assess may be required to write 
the Graduate Record Examination (GRE) 
administered by the Educational Testing 
Service. Inquiries should be made at the 
time of application. Details of the examina- 
tion may be obtained from the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., 08540. 

21.2.1 THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
DEGREE 


Program Requirements 


1) Period of Study: Aminimum of three years 
in full-time graduate studies is required. 
Credit for one of the three years may be 
given for a Master’s degree obtained in 
Physics at the University of Windsor or for 
graduate work carried out at another institu- 
tion. Not more than seven years should 
elapse between registration and completion 
of the requirements for the degree; an exten- 
sion of this period may be granted only on 
recommendation from the program coordi- 
nator and approval by the College of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research. 


2) Course Work: Candidates with Master’s 
degrees in Physics (or equivalent) will com- 
plete a minimum of four graduate courses, 
including 64-610, 64-612 (or 64-613), and at 
least one of 64-630, 64-650, or 64-651. Can- 
didates also must take 64-550 and 64-551 if 
previous equivalent credit has not been ob- 
tained. 

Candidates who do not have a Master’s de- 
gree in Physics (or equivalent) will complete 
a minimum of eight graduate courses which 
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must include 64-510, 64-550, 64-551, 64- 
610, and at least three of 64-630, 64-631, 
64-640, 64-650, or 64-651. 


3) Doctoral Committee: Within one month 
after registration each student will be as- 
signed to an advisory committee consisting 
of a research advisor and two other faculty 
members in Physics. 


This committee will, from time to time, review 
the student's progress (see 1.5.2). 


For the defense of dissertation (final oral ex- 
amination) the advisory committee will be 
supplemented by one professor from out- 
side Physics and an extemal examiner who, 
as an expert in the field of physics in which 
the candidate’s research is carried out, will 
appraise the dissertation and ordinarily will 
also be present at the final oral examination. 


4) Dissertation: \n order to qualify for the de- 
gree each candidate must present a disser- 
tation embodying the results of an original 
investigation in a branch of physics. Gradu- 
ate courses form an important but subsidiary 
part of the program. 


The candidate, when requested, shall sub- 
mit to the chief advisor from time to time por- 
tions of the dissertation and a complete draft 
on a date specified by the advisor, and place 
four typewritten copies of the completed dis- 
sertation in the hands of the advisor at least 
six weeks before Convocation. Rules gov- 
erning binding, quality of paper, etc., of the 
dissertation can be found in Procedures to 
Follow in Preparing a Thesis or Dissertation 
(see 1.5.3). 


5) Examinations: \n addition to the examina- 
tions in the courses, all candidates must 
pass qualifying examinations covering the 
general field of physics at the level of the 
honours program given at this university. 
The examinations must be passed after the 
completion of the M.Sc. degree, not later 
than one year after registration as a gradu- 
ate student proceeding to the Ph.D. Other 
examinations (written or oral) may be set at 
the discretion of the program coordinator. 


Each candidate will, on recommendation of 
the advisory committee, submit to a final oral 
examination in defense of the dissertation. 


PHYSICS 


21.2.2 THE MASTER OF SCIENCE 
DEGREE 


Program Requirements 


1) The requirements for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science may be satisfied by pursuing 
a program of studies consisting of: 


(a) atleast four graduate courses and 
a thesis; or 

(b) at least six graduate courses and 
a major paper; or 

(c) not less than eight graduate 
courses. 


2) 64-510, 64-520, 64-550 and 64-551 will 
be required of all candidates. 


Candidates proceeding to the M.Sc. by 
either of the above options may include in 
their program, with the approval of the pro- 
gram coordinator, two undergraduate 
courses. 


3) Candidates who are proceeding to the 
M.Sc. by course work alone may be permit- 
ted to include in their programs four courses 
in Mathematics. 


21.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Not all of the courses listed below will nec- 
essarily be offered in any one year. 


64-510. Seminar for M.Sc. Students 

In order to receive credit for this course, a 
student should attend the weekly depart- 
mental seminar throughout M.Sc. studies 
and present a minimum of one seminar on 
a topic approved by the Seminar Coordina- 
tor. 


64-520. Classical Electrodynamics 
Radiation by moving charges, synchrotron 
radiation, bremsstrahlung, scattering of ra- 
diation, multipole fields, radiation reaction. 


64-524. Introduction to Plasma Physics 
Review of atomic collisions and kinetic the- 
ory, motion of charged particles, elementary 
processes in the production and decay of 
ionization in gases, plasma waves and oscil- 
lations, transport processes, elements of 
magnetohydrodynamic stability theory. Ap- 
plications of plasma physics. 
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64-540. Theory of Particle Scattering | 
Classical theory of scattering. Formal quan- 
tum theory. The definitions of cross sections, 
transition probabilities and related concepts. 
The Bom approximation, phase shifts. 


64-541. Theory of Particle Scattering Il 
The Green function approach. Elastic scat- 
tering of particles with spin. Examples from 
atomic and nuclear phenomena. (Prereq- 
uisite: 64-540.) 
64-542. Atomic and Molecular 
Processes | 
Atomic/molecular beam methods and tech- 
niques. Collision phenomena in atomic and 
molecular scattering, including elastic, in- 
elastic and reactive scattering, excitation, 
ionization, and charge exchange. Detailed 
discussion of the experimental results and 
their interpretation in terms of intera- 
tomic/molecular forces and potentials. 


64-543. Atomic and Molecular 
Processes Il 

Avariety of topics in electron and photon col- 
lisions highlighting current advances in 
these fields and including total and differen- 
tial elastic and inelastic scattering of elec- 
trons and positrons, resonances, 
polarization, coherence and correlation ef- 
fects, post-collision interactions, photon- 
stimulation spectroscopy. (Prerequisite: 
64-542.) 


64-544. Theory of Atomic Structure and 
Atomic Spectra 

Rotation matrices, 3n-j coefficients and 
graphical techniques for angular-momen- 
tum coupling, irreducible tensor operators, 
the Wigner-Eckart theorem and applica- 
tions, the density matrix, interactions of at- 
oms with extemal fields. 


64-545. Theory of Atomic Structure and 
Atomic Spectra Il 

Systems of identical fermions, the central- 
field approximation, self-consistent-field 
methods, the Thomas-Fermi model, Har- 
tree-Fock theory, configuration interaction, 
coefficients of fractional parentage, relativis- 
tic effects. (Prerequisite: 64-554.) 

64-546. Molecular Spectroscopy | 
Diatomic molecules, Born-Oppenheimer 
approximation, adiabatic potentials, Hund’s 
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coupling cases, rotational, vibrational, and 
electronic states and associated spectra. 
Applications of group theory to the structure 
and spectra of polyatomic molecules. 


64-547. Molecular Spectroscopy I! 
Rotational, vibrational, and electronic spec- 
tra of polyatomic molecules. Zeeman and 
Stark effects and hyperfine structure. Laser 
spectroscopy. Van der Waals molecules. 
(Prerequisite: 64-546.) 

64-550. Advanced Quantum Theory | 
General principles, representations and 
transformation theory. Approximation meth- 
ods. Many-body problems and identical par- 
ticles. 

64-551. Advanced Quantum Theory Il 
Number representations and second quan- 
tization. Dirac equation. An introduction into 
quantum electrodynamics and the electro- 
weak theory. (Prerequisite: 64-550.) 
64-560. Solid State Physics | 
Application of group theory to condensed 
matter physics: the study of point groups, 
Bravais lattices and space groups. Inverse 
lattice with applications to scattering phe- 
nomena. 


64-561. Solid State Physics Il 

Electric, magnetic and thermal properties of 

solids, superconductivity and superfluidity. 

The effects of imperfections and impurities 

in crystals. (Prerequisite: 64-560.) 

64-563. Introduction to Elementary 
Particles 

Long-lived particles; basic interactions and 

antiparticles; conservation laws and C, P, T, 

pions and nucleons; magnetic moments; 

strange particles; leptons; resonances; 

SU(8) multplets of hadrons; Regge poles, 

SU(6), and quarks. 


64-574. General Theory of Relativity | 
The principle of equivalence, general covari- 
ance. Riemann spacetime Einstein field 
equations. 

64-575. General Theory of Relativity Il 
Simple solutions to the Einstein field equa- 
tions, the crucial experiments, applications 
to cosmology. (Prerequisite: 64-574.) 
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64-576. Astronomical Physics 
Aselection of topics from the following: char- 
acteristic properties of stars, stellar atmos- 
pheres, models of stellar interiors, nuclear 
reactions in stars. 


64-581. Theory and Applications of Thin 
Films 

Definition of thin films and their classifica- 
tion; methods of preparation; elements of 
high-vacuum technology; thin-film forma- 
tion, structure and methods of investigation; 
mechanical, optical, electrical properties of 
thin films and their application in modern 
technology. 


64-584. Design and Application of 
Lasers 

Stimulated emission, rate equation ap- 
proach to amplification and output power 
calculations; Gaussian beams, stable and 
unstable resonators; Q-switching, mode- 
locking and cavity-dumping; ruby, Nd:YAG 
and other solid state lasers; semi-conductor, 
gas and dye lasers. 


64-585. Atmospheric and Environmental 
Physics 

Physics of the atmosphere, general descrip- 
tion and layering, interactions of incoming 
and outgoing radiations, greenhouse effect, 
atmospheric thermodynamics and stability, 
cloud physics, atmospheric dynamics, grav- 
ity waves and turbulence, atmospheric pho- 
tochemistry, ozone layer, upper 
atmosphere, plasma and hydromagnetic ef- 
fects, ionospere, air glow and aurora. 


64-587. Applications of Electron, lon 
and Atomic Beams 
Non-relativistic theory of charged particles in 
electric and magnetic fields. Review of ma- 
trix optics, electrostatic lenses, magnetic 
lenses, electrostatic and magnetic vector 
fields. Applications to energy and mass 
analysis. The Liouville Theorem and its con- 
sequences. Dense electron beams and ap- 
plications. 
64-610. Seminar for Ph.D. Students 
In order to receive credit for this course, a 
student should attend the weekly depart- 
mental seminar throughout Ph.D. studies 
and present a minimum of two seminars on 


topics approved by the Seminar Coordina- 
tor. 


64-612, 64-613. Selected Topics in 
Theoretical and Experimental 
Physics 

These courses consist of two survey lecture 

series to be selected from among several 

which will be offered each year. Each lecture 
series lasts for approximately half a term. 

Credit may not be obtained for any survey 

courses in subjects in which the student has 

taken another graduate course. 


64-630. Statistical Physics | 

Review of thermodynamics; information the- 
ory. The many-body problem in quantum 
mechanics, particle number representation. 
Statistical (density) matrix. The perfect gas, 
real gases, dense plasma, applications. 


64-631. Statistical Physics Il 
The theory of macroscopic quantum phe- 
nomena. (Prerequisite: 64- 630.) 


64-640. Elementary Particles and Their 
Symmetries 

Symmetries and conservation laws, group 
representations, and particle muliplets; Lie 
groups and algebras; generators and 
weights of SU(n); the quark model; quantum 
chromodynamics; electro-weak interaction 
theory; supersymmetry; path integrals and 
Feynman diagrams. 


64-650. Classical and Quantum Field 
Theory | 

Variational principles and conservation laws 

and applications, field equations and their 

solutions. (Prerequisite: 64-551.) 

64-651. Classical and Quantum Field 
Theory Il 

Quantization of fields; scalar, vector, and 

spinor fields. Quantum electrodynamics and 

applications; renormalization and radiative 

corrections. (Prerequisite: 64-650.) 

64-660. Advanced Topics in Condensed 
Matter Physics 

Crystal field theory in the weak and strong 

coupling schemes. Molecular orbitals; vi- 

bronic interactions. Electronic structure and 

spectra of molecular complexes. (Prereq- 

uisite: 64-551.) 

64-796. M.Sc. Major Paper 
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64-797. M.Sc. Thesis 
64-798. Ph.D. Dissertation 


22 POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


22.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


University Professor 


Soderlund, Walter C.; B.A. (Connecticut), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan)}—1 968, 


Professors 


Brown-John, C. Lloyd; B.A. (British Colum- 
bia), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)}—1968. 


Stebelsky, Ihor; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Washington)—1 968. 

Amore, Roy C.; B.A. (Ohio), B.D. (Drew), 
Ph.D. (Columbia)—1970. 


Romsa, Gerald H.; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.A. 
(Waterloo), Ph.D. (Florida), M.C.1.P.—1970. 


Brooks, Stephen; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), 
Ph.D. (Carleton)}—1985. 


Associate Professors 

Lee, Martha; B.A., M.A. (Calgary), Ph.D. 
(Syracuse)-1992. 

Maclvor, Heather; B.A. (Dalhousie), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Queen’s)—1992. 


Assistant Professor 


Dashwood, Hevina S.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. 
(McGill), Ph.D. (Toronto)}—1997. 


22.2 Programs of Study 


22.2.1 THE MASTER OF ARTS 
DEGREE 


Admission Requirements 


The normal requirement for admission to the 
one-year M.A. program is an honours de- 
gree or combined honours degree in Politi- 
cal Science, or an honours degree ina 
related discipline, such as International Re- 
lations, with a B+ average. Honours gradu- 
ates in fields other than these will be 
considered on the basis of their academic 
background and standing. Those with less 
than an four-year degree, or with minor de- 
ficiencies, will be required to take additional 
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courses, orto enter a two-year program (see 
1.3.3). 


Program Requirements 


With the advice of the Political Science 
Graduate Committee, the candidate may 
proceed toward the degree in one of the fol- 
lowing programs of study. While initial selec- 
tion is not irreversible, students may change 
from one program to another only with the 
approval of the Graduate Committee and 
the College of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search. 


(a) A minimum of four graduate 
courses plus a thesis on some re- 
search subject approved by the 
Graduate Committee. The thesis 
will be written under the direction 
of a committee composed of two 
Political Science faculty members 
plus a member outside Political 
Science, but from within the Uni- 
versity. An oral defense of the the- 
sis will be required (see 1.6.2). 

(b) Six graduate courses and a major 
paper on some research subject 
approved by the Graduate Com- 
mittee. The major paper will be 
written under the direction of a 
committee normally composed of 
two Political Science faculty mem- 
bers. An oral defense of the major 
paper will be required. 


All students in the | Master's (Qualifying) 
year of a two-year program must normally 
carry a full load of ten undergraduate 
courses or their equivalent. 


22.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any given year. Courses are nor- 
mally two hours a week. 


45-500. Scope and Approaches to 
Political Science 

A review of the state of the discipline and a 

survey of approaches to research. This 

course is mandatory, as students will focus 

on their major paper/thesis research design. 


45-513. Canadian Politics and 
Government 

Analysis of selected topics in Canadian poli- 

tics and government. Topics may be se- 

lected from the institutional or behavioural 

areas of the discipline. 


45-521. Seminar in Canadian Public 
Policy 
Areview of the applicability of contemporary 
theories of public policy-making, policy 
evaluation, and policy delivery within the 
context of the Canadian political system. 
May include a focus on specific areas of pub- 
lic policy. 
45-533. Research in Comparative 
Politics 
Acomparative examination of westem politi- 
cal systems focussing on the linkages be- 
tween political institutions and processes 
and civil society. Issues to be discussed may 
include managing ethnic conflict, new social 
movements, impacts of globalization, and 
democratic development. 


45-534. Research in American Politics 
and Government 

Analysis of selected topics in American poli- 

tics and government. Topics may be se- 

lected from the institutional or behavioural 

areas of the discipline. 


45-535. Politics in Canada and the 
United States 

A focus on selected aspects of domestic 

politics in Canada and the United States. 

Topics may include government institutions 

and processes, state-provincial compari- 

sons, or radical social movements. 


45-551. Selected Topics in 
Contemporary Political Theory 
This course explores one or more themes in 
political theory through discussions and 
seminar presentations. While the focus is on 
political themes, the readings might be 
drawn from other disciplines, e.g., literature, 
psychology, religion, history, or sociology. 
45-561. Approaches to International 
Politics 
Asurvey of recent literature on theories and 
methods in the study of international politics. 
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45-563. Canadian Foreign Policy 
Decision-Making 

An introduction to the case study approach 

to the exploration of Canadian foreign policy, 

together with systematic analysis of se- 

lected major Canadian foreign policy deci- 

sions since the Second World War. 


45-564. Current Problems in Canadian 
Foreign Policy 

An examination of selected issues in Cana- 

dian foreign policy and of related contempo- 

rary research. Students will normally be 

expected to have taken 45-563 or its equiva- 

lent. 


45-566. International Political Economy 
Study of the major theoretical perspectives 
in intemational political economy as applied 
to such issues as multinational corporations, 
trade, and international development. 


45-568. The Third World in International 
Relations 

An examination of the theoretical literature 

on such topics as the foreign policy of third 

world states, nonstate actors, structural de- 

pendence, North-South conflict, and re- 

gional integration. 

45-588. Selected Topics in Political 
Science 

Topics of current interest selected by the Po- 

litical Science faculty which may vary from 

year to year. (May be repeated for credit if of- 

fered as a different topic with the permission 

of the program coordinator.) 

45-599. Readings in an Approved 
Special Field 

Intended for students with a special interest 

in and knowledge of areas not covered in 

sufficient depth by other courses. (To be 

taken only with the permission of the pro- 

gram coordinator.) 


45-796. Major Paper 
45-797. Thesis 


23 PSYCHOLOGY 


23.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professors Emeriti 

Kobasigawa, Akira; B.A., M.A. (George Pe- 
abody College), Ph.D. (lowa)—1969. 
Minton, Henry L.; B.A. (New York), M.A. 
(Southern Illinois), Ph.D. (Pennsylvania 
State)—1970. 

University Professor 

Rourke, Byron P.; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Fordham)—1965. 

Professors 

Schneider, Frank W.; B.A. (Ohio Wesleyan), 
M.S. (Ohio), Ph.D. (Florida)—1968. 
Cohen, Jerome S.; B.A. (Michigan State), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1968. 
Reynolds, David V.; A.B. (Massachusetts), 
Ph.D. (Stanford) —1969. 

Page, Stewart; B.A., M.A. (Western On- 
tario), Ph.D. (Toronto) —1981. 

Associate Professors 

Frisch, Giora Ron; B.A. (City College, N.Y.), 
Ph.D. (Tennessee)—1969. 

Morf, Martin E.; B.A. (Acadia), M.A. 
(Dalhousie), Ph.D. (Western Ontario)— 
1969. 

Orr, R. Robert; B.A. (Valparaiso), M.A., 
Ph.D. (lowa)—1969. 

Voelker, Sylvia L.; B.A. (Indiana), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1984. 

Towson, Shelagh, M.J.; B.A. (York), M.A. 
(Wisconsin), Ph.D. (Waterloo)—1985. 
Thomas, Cheryl, D.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Si- 
mon Fraser)—1987. 

Kral, Michael J.; B.A. (Guelph), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Califomia School of Professional Psychol- 
ogy)—1991. 

Lafreniere, Kathryn D; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., 
Ph.D. (York)}—1991. 

Hakim-Larson, Julie A.; B.S. (Michigan 
State), M.S. (Eastern Michigan), Ph.D. 
(Wayne State)—1991. 
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Senn, Charlene Y.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Calgary), 
Ph.D. (York) —1992. 


Paivio, Sandra C.; B.A., M.Ed. (Western On- 
tario), Ph.D. (York)—1998. 


Assistant Professors 


Shore, Douglas L.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Wayne State)—1985. 


Cramer, Kenneth M.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Manitoba)—1 998. 


Martini, Tanya S.; B.Sc. (Toronto), M.A. 
(Windsor), Ph.D. (Toronto)—1998. 


Menna, Rosanne; B.A. (Brock), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1998. 


23.2 Programs of Study 


The graduate programs of study are Adult 
Clinical Psychology, Clinical/Developmental 
Psychology, Clinical Neuropsychology, and 
Applied Social Psychology. 


All graduate students in Psychology are re- 
quired to comply with the ethical principles, 
values, and standards contained in the “Ca- 
nadian Code of Ethics for Psychologists”, 
(1991) developed by the Canadian Psycho- 
logical Association, the “Ethical Principles of 
Psychologists and Code of Conduct” (1992) 
developed by the American Psychological 
Association, and with current standards for 
research with human subjects adopted by 
the University of Windsor. 


Failure of a student to adhere to the princi- 
ples, values, and standards defined above 
will constitute sufficient cause to warrant dis- 
missal from the graduate program in Psy- 
chology. 


23.2.1 THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
DEGREE 


In addition to the general requirements listed 
in 1.5, the following requirements must be 
met by all students proceeding to the Ph.D. 
degree. 


Admission Requirements 


Applicants will be assessed with respect to 
their academic qualifications, letters of rec- 
ommendation, and career-related achieve- 


ments. Possession of the minimum aca- 
demic requirements does not ensure accep- 
tance. The Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) is required of all students seeking ad- 
mission to the Department of Psychology. 
The GRE scores, Verbal, Quantitative, Ana- 
lytical, and the Advanced Test in Psychology 
are used as supplementary information in 
conjunction with the primary criteria indi- 
cated above. Applications for admission 
must be completed by January 15. 


Program Requirements 


1) Master’s degree: The first phase of the 
doctoral program involves the completion of 
the Master’s degree in the first two years of 
the program, the requirements for which in- 
clude a thesis. Further advancement in the 
doctoral program depends on the quality of 
performance in fulfilling the requirements for 
the Master’s degree. 


2) Course Work: Students must complete 
successfully a minimum of twelve graduate 
courses after the honours B.A. or its equiva- 
lent. Requirements vary, however, accord- 
ing to areas of specialization. Up to six 
courses may be accepted for credit from an- 
other university. The course work includes a 
core curriculum involving a general statisti- 
cal methodology course, a methodology 
course in the student's area of specializa- 
tion, and a course in ethical and professional 
issues in psychology. Students must dem- 
onstrate competence in the four core areas 
of biological bases of behaviour, cognitive 
bases of behaviour, social bases of behav- 
iour, and the historical and philosophical 
foundations of psychology. The minimum 
passing grade in graduate courses is “B-.” A 
student who fails one course may repeat it 
once at the discretion of the Head of the De- 
partment and the Executive Dean of Gradu- 
ate Studies and Research. The student may 
not repeat more than one course. If a stu- 
dent has failed two courses, a recommenda- 
tion will normally be made to the Executive 
Dean of Graduate Studies and Research 
thatthe student be required to withdraw from 
the program. Together with the above re- 
quirements, students must complete an in- 
ternship. The clinical internship is 
approximately 2000 hours and the applied 
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social internship is approximately 1000 
hours. 


3) Academic Advisor: Each student is as- 
signed an academic advisor at the beginning 
of his or her first year of graduate studies. 


4) Doctoral Committee: Research under- 
taken as part of a doctoral program is di- 
rected by a doctoral committee. The 
membership of the doctoral committee must 
be appointed by the Head of the Department 
and approved by the Executive Committee 
of the College Council of Graduate Studies 
and Research. When the student is deemed 
ready to undertake such research, he or she 
proposes the name of a research advisor 
and, in consultation with the proposed advi- 
sor, the names of other members of the com- 
mittee consisting of at least two other 
members of the Psychology Department 
and one extra-departmental member of fac- 
ulty. For the defense of the dissertation, an 
external examiner will be selected by the 
doctoral committee, subject to the approval 
of the Department Head and the Executive 
Dean of Graduate Studies and Research. 
The extemal examiner is from outside of the 
University of Windsor and is nationally or in- 
temationally recognized as having expertise 
in the area of psychology in which the can- 
didate’s research is carried out. The extemal 
examiner shall not participate in the direction 
of the research project, but will appraise the 
dissertation and ordinarily will be present at 
the final oral examination (see below, 5b). 


5) Dissertation: The principal requirement 
for the Ph.D. degree in Psychology is the 
presentation of a dissertation which embod- 
ies the results of an original investigation. 
The results so presented should constitute a 
significant and original contribution to knowl- 
edge. 

6) Examinations: \n addition to examinations 
in courses, the student must meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 


(a) Comprehensive Examination: Af- 
ter completion of all course re- 
quirements (with the exception of 
internship courses), the student 
must pass a comprehensive ex- 
amination in his or her area of spe- 


cialization. Successful completion 
of the examination admits the stu- 
dent to candidacy for the Ph.D. de- 
gree. If a student fails the 
comprehensive examination, he 
or she may retake the examination 
once only at the discretion of the 
Head of the Department and the 
Executive Dean of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research. 

(b) Final Examination: Each candi- 
date will, on the recommendation 
of his or her doctoral committee, 
submit to a final oral examination 
in defense of the dissertation. 


23.2.2 POSTDOCTORAL 
CERTIFICATION IN ADULT 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology offers a postdoctoral certifica- 
tion in Adult Clinical Psychology. (Note that 
postdoctoral certification programs in Child 
Clinical Psychology or in Clinical Neuropsy- 
chology are not offered.) The Postdoctoral 
Certification Program in Adult Clinical Psy- 
chology is designed for psychologists who: 
a) hold a Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
Psychology in areas other than clinical psy- 
chology; b) have had a minimum of three 
years of postdoctoral experience; and c) 
wish to retrain as clinical practitioners. 


Admission Procedures 


A committee of three faculty members (in- 
cluding the Adult Clinical Coordinator and 
the Postdoctoral Certification Program Co- 
ordinator) will constitute the admissions 
committee. Inquiries and requests for appli- 
cation forms should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Postdoctoral Certification Program 
Coordinator, Department of Psychology, 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario NSB 
3P4. 
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Program Requirements 


The following courses are required and will 
be used by the advisory committee as the 
basis for designing the trainee’s program: 


46-580. 
46-581. 


Psychopathology 

Ethical and Professional Issues in 
Psychology 

. Clinical Assessment | 

. Clinical Assessment II 

. Clinical Practice 

. Advanced Clinical Practice 

. Introduction to Psychotherapy 


and two two-term course sequences in psy- 
chotherapy. 


In addition to required courses, the Postdoc- 
toral Certification Program requires comple- 
tion of a 2000-hour clinical internship and the 
Clinical Proficiency Examinations. Trainees 
should not expect to complete the program 
in less than two to three years. 


The advisory committee will be composed of 
three faculty members, including the Adult 
Clinical Coordinator. The committee will 
evaluate the specific needs of the trainee 
and modify the program as necessary to 
meet individual training needs. The advisory 
committee is also responsible for guiding the 
trainee through the program, evaluating the 
trainee’s progress, determining the timing 
for the Clinical Proficiency Examination, 
and, ultimately, verifying that the trainee has 
successfully completed the certification pro- 
gram. 


23.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any given year. Some courses are 
restricted to students in the Clinical Pro- 
gram. 


46-501. Historical and Philosophical 

Foundations of Psychology 
The origin of modern psychology as a sci- 
ence and profession and the philosophy of 
science underlying psychology. (2 hours a 
week.) 


46-503. Biological Bases of Behaviour 
Basic brain/behaviour relationships are ex- 
plored in the context of neuro-anatomical 
and neurotransmitter systems. Traditional 
theories of brain function are reviewed and 
current brain modelling techniques are intro- 
duced. Individual student presentations or 
projects based on reviews of specialized 
brain systems are required. (2 hours a 
week.) 


46-505. Cognitive Bases of Behaviour 
Systems and methodologies in areas such 
as attention, perception, learning, memory 
and thinking. (2 hours a week.) 


46-512. Statistics for Graduate Study in 
Psychology 

Topics convered may include analysis of 
variance, including repeated measures and 
mixed designs. Multiple comparisons. Ma- 
trix algebra. Multiple correlation and regres- 
sion. Partial and semipartial correlation. 
Factor analysis and multivariate analysis of 
variance. Logistic regression and log-linear 
models. Multidimensional scaling and clus- 
ter analysis. Computer analysis of multivari- 
ate data. (3 hours a week.) 


46-514. Research Methods in Clinical 
Psychology 

Review of research values and issues in 
clinical psychology; survey and evaluation of 
common research designs and strategies in 
psychopathology, personality, and psycho- 
therapy. (Prerequisite: 46-512.) (3 hours a 
week.) 


46-516. Applied Psychological 
Measurement 

The basic principles of measurement and 
how they are applied in the construction and 
evaluation of surveys, tests, and scales will 
be covered. Also examined will be special 
problems characteristic of various ap- 
proaches to measurement, such as the role 
of sampling in survey work. (Prerequisite: 
46-512.) (2 hours a week.) 


46-517. Qualitative Methods 

An examination of theory, methods, and in- 
ference related to qualitative methodolo- 
gies. Approaches to be covered include 
topics such as interviewing, case studies, 
ethnography, semiotics, narrative inquiry, 
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discourse analysis, archival research, pro- 
jective techniques, and hermeneutics. (2 
hours a week.) 


46-519. Research Project in Child 
Development I 

An overview of resources and methods used 

in child development research and the de- 

velopment of a proposal for a research pro- 

ject. (2 hours a week.) 


46-520. Research Project in Child 
Development Il 

An overview of statistical methods and com- 

puter programs utilized in child development 

research and the completion of the research 

project developed in 46-519. (2 hours a 

week) 


46-528. Advanced Topics in 
Neuroscience 

Structure and function of the central nervous 

system. Selective study of neurosciences 

related to arousal, motivation, and cognition. 

(3 hours a week, combined laboratory and 

lectures.) 


46-529. Structure and Function of the 
Brain 

An in-depth study of selected neuro-ana- 

tomical and biochemical systems. (Prereq- 

uisites: 46-336, 46-337, or equivalent.) (2 

lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


46-530. Neuropathology and 
Neurological Diagnosis 

A critical survey of research findings in neu- 

ropathology, emphasizing the diagnostic 

significance of such data. (Prerequisite: 46- 

529.) (2 hours a week.) 


46-540. Developmental 
Psychopathology 

Review and analysis of developmental theo- 

ries and research describing normal and ab- 

normal development as pathways to adult 

outcome. (2 hours a week.) 


46-541. Cognitive Development 

Review and comparison of major theoretical 
positions in cognitive development and a 
consideration of research generated from 
these theories. (2 hours a week.) 


46-542. Emotion and Motivation in 
Human Development 

An overview of contemporary theories of 

emotion and motivation with emphasis on 

various phases of the life span. (2 hours a 

week.) 


46-543. Social Development 

An examination of theories of the socializa- 
tion process and research findings concern- 
ing social development in children. (2 hours 
a week.) 


46-544. Language Development 

A review of current theories and research in 
the area of children’s language acquisition 
and use. (2 hours a week.) 


46-546. Psychology of the Family 
Review and analysis of theory and research 
examining the impact of family context on in- 
dividual development. (2 hours a week.) 


46-549. Psychogeriatrics 

An examination of psychological problems 
of aging. The course will include such topics 
as: psychosocial assessment (clinical, func- 
tional, behavioural and environmental); 
mental health counselling (group and family 
therapy); support systems; and family dy- 
namics. (2 hours a week.) 


46-560. Experimental Social Psychology 
A survey of theory and research in experi- 
mental social psychology, with an emphasis 
on experimental research methods. Topics 
will be chosen from substantive areas such 
as impression formation, interpersonal at- 
traction, attitude formation and change, con- 
formity, aggression, altruism, intergroup 
relations, and personality and social behav- 
iour. (2 hours a week.) 


46-563. Theories of Social Psychology 
A critical analysis of theoretical approaches 
such as social cognition, social learning, 
group dynamics, symbolic interaction, social 
constructionism, and postmodernism. (2 
hours a week.) 


46-566. Program Evaluation 

An examination of theory, research, and 
analytical methods appropriate to the plan- 
ning, design, implementation, and utilization 
of program evaluation in educational, social 
and other organizational settings. Students 
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will apply program evaluation techniques in 
applied settings. (2 hours a week.) 


46-572. Personality and Individual 
Differnces 

Survey of historical and theoretical perspec- 
tives, recent developments, and empirical 
contributions in the field. General topics in- 
clude issues of personality measurement, 
structure, consistency, genetic vs. environ- 
mental antecedents, and the impact of per- 
sonality variables on social, occupational, 
psychological, and physical well-being. (2 
hours a week.) 


46-575. Psychology of Women 

A survey of psychological research and 
theoretical approaches to the study of 
women past and present. The course will fo- 
cus on one topic within the field in consider- 
able detail (e.g., violence against women, 
women and “mental health”), or will cover 
feminist research and theory in psychology 
more generally, using a number of topics as 
exemplars. (2 hours a week.) 


46-580. Psychopathology 

Survey of issues, diagnostic categories, eti- 
ological perspectives, and research in psy- 
chopathology. Emphasisis is on adult 
psychopathology, but the course includes an 
introduction to childhood disorders. (3 hours 
a week.) 


46-581. Ethical and Professional Issues 
in Psychology 

Ethics and standards of psychological prac- 
tice and research are reviewed. Legislation, 
privileged communication, confidentiality, 
informed consent, private practice, patient 
rights and sexism are among the topics dis- 
cussed. (3 hours a week.) 


46-582. Clinical Assessment | 
Assessment of mental status and intelli- 
gence; evaluation of the clinical utility and 
psychometric properties of standardized in- 
telligence tests. Focus is on assessment of 
older adolescents and adults. Students 
practice administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation of tests, and develop basic report 
writing skills. (Limited to Clinical Program 
students.) (3 seminar, 3 laboratory/prac- 
ticum hours a week.) 


46-583. Clinical Assessment Il 
Assessment of personality and psychopa- 
thology; evaluation of the clinical utility and 
psychometric properties of major personal- 
ity instruments. Focus is on assessment of 
older adolescents and adults. Students build 
on skills developed in 46-582 and practice 
administration, scoring, and interpretation of 
tests, case formulation, and report writing. 
(Prerequisite: 46-582.) (3 seminar, 3 labora- 
tory/practicum hours a week.) 


46-584. Clinical Practice 

The development and refinement of listen- 
ing and interviewing skills specific to clinical 
and counselling psychology. Topics to be 
covered include theory and research on the 
clinical interview and research on therapy 
process and outcome. Students will partici- 
pate in extensive role-playing and discus- 
sion. Observation of filmed and role-played 
clinical interviews. 


46-585. Advanced Clinical Practice 
Provides opportunities for students to de- 
velop and discuss comprehensive clinical 
presentations based on case samples. Em- 
phasis is on understanding how psychopa- 
thology impacts on the assessment process 
and on treatment selection. (Prerequisite: 
46-584.) (3 hours a week.) 


46-586. Behavioural Pharmacology 

A review and comparison of the major phar- 
macological agents utilized clinically to af- 
fect changes in human behaviour. (2 hours 
a week.) 


46-587. Sexual Attitudes and 
Professional Practice 
A one- or two-day workshop involving films 
and small group discussions on topics con- 
ceming human sexuality. Sexual issues will 
be covered in the context of professional 
practice and ethical responsibilities. (A 1 
credit course.) 


46-588. Multicultural Issues in Clinical 
Practice 

Ethnicity and culture in both psychother- 

apy/counselling and clinical assessment will 

be coovered, and topics will include theory, 

practice, ethics, faimess, culture, and glo- 

balization. 
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46-602. Selective Readings in 
Psychology 
(2 hours a week.) 


46-604. Special Projects in 
Psychological Research 
(2 hours a week.) 


46-606. Seminar 
(2 hours a week.) 


46-630. Advanced Clinical Seminar 
A team-taught seminar comprised of mod- 
ules covering topics in clinical psychology. 
These topics include, but are not limited to, 
forensic psychology, child custody and ac- 
cess, clinical health psychology, consult- 
ation, program evaluation, private practice, 
geriatric clinical psychology, and suicide. 
46-640. Child-Clinical Neuropsychology 
(Theory and Research) 
A survey of the literature dealing with brain- 
behaviour relationships in children. Topics 
emphasized include the following: the effect 
of brain dysfunction on perception, leaming, 
memory, language and thinking; learning 
disabilities; mental subnormality. (Prereq- 
uisites: 46-336 and 46-337, or equivalent.) 
(2 hours a week.) 


46-641. Child-Clinical Neuropsychology 
(Assessment) 

An examination of neuropsychological tests 
currently in use for the assessment of brain- 
behaviour relationships in children. Topics 
emphasized include the following: strategies 
and techniques of assessment; rationales 
underlying the use of various measures; 
modes of interpretation; approaches to ha- 
bilitation and rehabilitation. (Limited to Clini- 
cal Program students.) (Prerequisites: 
46-336 and 46-337, or equivalent.) (2 hours 
a week.) 


46-642. Adult Clinical Neuropsychology 
(Theory and Research) 

A survey of the literature dealing with brain- 
behaviour relationships in adults. Topics em- 
phasized include the following: the effect of 
brain dysfunction on perception, learning, 
and thinking, memory disorders; personality 
disorders associated with cerebral dysfunc- 
tion. (Prerequisites: 46-336 and 46-337, or 
equivalent.) (2 hours a week.) 


46-643. Adult Clinical Neuropsychology 
Assessment) 

An examination of neuropsychological test 
batteries currently in use for the assessment 
of brain-behaviour relationships in adults. 
Topics emphasized include the following: 
strategies and techniques of assessment; 
rationales underlying the use of various 
measures; modes of interpretation; ap- 
proaches to rehabilitation. (Limited to Clini- 
cal Program students.) (Prerequisite: 
46-642.) (2 hours a week.) 


46-644. Neuropsychology of Learning 
Disabilities 

An examination of neuropsychological ap- 
proaches to the understanding, assessment 
and treatment of reading, spelling, arithme- 
tic and social learning disabilities in children 
and adults. (Prerequisites: 46-336 and 46- 
337, or equivalent.) (2 hours a week.) 


46-645. Neuropsychological Aspects of 
Rehabilitation 

Astudy of the literature and the methods cur- 
rently employed in the treatrnent of brain-in- 
jured adults. Topics to be stressed include 
epidemiology and societal impact, patho- 
physiology, clinical presentation and both 
the theories and practices of rehabilitation. 
(2 hours a week.) 


46-646. Developmental Pediatrics 

An examination of neurological, genetic, and 
other medical/developmental issues in in- 
fancy and early childhood. (2 hours a week.) 


46-648. Neuropsychology of Aging 

A survey of the literature dealing with brain- 

behaviour relationships across the older 

adult life span. Emphasis is given to the un- 

derstanding and assessment of normal and 

dysfunctional aspects of cognitive and affec- 

tive development in adulthood and aging. (2 

hours a week.) 

46-650. Advanced Child 
Psychopathology 

A survey of the literature dealing with child 

psychopathology. Current theory and re- 

search and their implications for clinical 

practice. (2 hours a week.) 

46-651. Survey of Child Psychotherapies 

Introduction to psychotherapy with children 

with an emphasis on fundamental principles 
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and empirical foundations of effective psy- 
chotherapy. Several treatment approaches 
are studied. (Prerequisite: 46-650.) (2 hours 
a week.) 


46-652. Child-Clinical Assessment | 
Investigation of the construction, selection, 
evaluation and use of ability tests. Practicum 
in assessment of children’s intelligence and 
achievement. (Limited to Clinical Program 
students.) (Prerequisite: 46-582 or consent 
of instructor.) (2 lecture hours a week, plus 
laboratory and practicum.) 


46-653. Child-Clinical Assessment Il 
Investigation of the construction, selection, 
evaluation, and use of tests designed for the 
assessment of children’s personality and 
behaviour. Practicum in administration, in- 
terpretation, and communication of results 
of comprehensive test batteries. (Limited to 
Clinical Program students.) (Prerequisites: 
46-583 and 46-652.) (2 lecture hours a 
week, plus laboratory and practicum.) 


46-654. Adolescent Psychopathology 
Asurvey of the literature dealing with adoles- 
cent psychopathology. Emphasis is given to 
current theory and research and their impli- 
cations for intervention and ‘prevention. (2 
hours a week.) 


46-657. issues in Cultural Diversity 

An examination of issues associated with 
the negotiation of individual and intergroup 
relations in a culturally pluralist society, from 
an explicitly intercultural psychological per- 
spective that focuses primarily upon the so- 
cial processes occurring when members of 
different cultural groups interact with one an- 
other. Groups considered include, but are 
not restricted to, those based on ethnicity, 
gender, and class. Issues to be covered in- 
clude the search for universals of social be- 
haviour, the determinants, characteristics, 
and consequences of acculturative stress, 
and cultural value differences in the defini- 
tion of self, inter-personal, and inter-group 
relations. 

46-660. Community Psychology 
Theory, research and practice in community 
psychology from clinical and social psycho- 
logical perspectives. A variety of topics will 


be selected from a range of cultural studies 
and interpretative sources. (2 hours a week.) 


46-661. Industrial Psychology 

This course covers topics of individual and 
group differences as related to work, job 
analysis and evaluation, personnel selection 
(including employment testing and inter- 
viewing), performance appraisal, training 
and development, environment and safety. 
The course examines theories, research, 
and case studies of real-world problems. (2 
hours a week.) 


46-662. Health Psychology 

An overview of health psychology, with em- 
phasis on contributions made by psychology 
to the areas of health promotion, prevention 
and treatment of illness, modification of un- 
healthy behaviours, and improvement of 
health delivery. Application of the biopsy- 
chological model to health-related research 
and practice will be examined. (2 hours a 
week.) 


46-665. Organizational Psychology 
The social psychology of behaviour in or- 
ganizations. Topics include models for con- 
ceptualizing organizations and identifying 
problems and methods for analyzing and 
solving problems in areas such as motiva- 
tion, leadership, satisfaction and communi- 
cation. (3 hours a week.) 


46-667. Organization Development 
The organization development approach: 
the consultant and organizational change; 
consultation techniques (survey feedback, 
team building, experiential groups); partici- 
pative management and leadership style. (3 
hours a week.) 


46-670. Applied Social Psychology 

A survey of theory and research in applied 
social psychology, with an emphasis on ap- 
plied research methods. Topics will be cho- 
sen from substantive areas such as 
organizational, health and community psy- 
chology, and areas of application such as 
social change issues, business, education, 
environment and law. (2 hours a week.) 
46-673. Cultural Psychology 

A survey of the emerging and interdiscipli- 
nary field of cultural psychology, covering 
topics of the self, emotion, cognition, motiva- 
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tion, development, social relations, research 
methods, and other psychological con- 
structs within the framework of meaning- 
making and the cultural embeddedness of 
identity. Similarities and distinctions will be 
examined between cultural psychology and 
cross-cultural psychology, multicultural psy- 
chology, psychological and cognitive anthro- 
pology, ethnopsychology, and folk 
psychology. 

46-674 Introduction to Psychotherapy 
Comparative analysis of major contempo- 
rary models of psychotherapy with an em- 
phasis on psychodynamic, behavioural, and 
experiential traditions. The practicum por- 
tion of the course focuses on the develop- 
ment of basic interviewing and therapeutic 
relationship skills. (Limited to Clinical Pro- 
gram students.) (3 seminar, 3 labora- 
tory/practicum hours a week.) 


THERAPY COURSES 


Therapy courses consist of courses num- 
bered 46-675 through 46-697 as listed be- 
low. Enrolment in the Clinical Program, 
46-674, and consent of the instructor are 
prerequisites for all therapy courses. 


Therapy courses are taught over two terms. 
Seminars involve readings, discussion, and 
presentations on the theory, relevant re- 
search, techniques, and processes that are 
specific to the therapeutic approach under 
consideration. Practica involve supervised 
experience appropriate to the therapeutic 
modality. 

At least three different therapy course se- 
quences will be offered in each academic 
year, but offerings will vary from year to year 
depending upon demand and the availability 
of qualified instructors. 

All therapy courses consist of two seminar 
hours a week, plus two to four hours of prac- 
ticum a week. 


46-675. Child Psychotherapy | 
A survey of approaches to psychotherapy 
with children, including supervised clinical 
work in psychotherapy with children and 
their families. (Prerequisite: 46-674.) (2 lec- 
ture, 2 practicum hours a week.) 


46-676. Child Psychotherapy Il 

An application of several models of psycho- 
therapy with children and their families, in- 
cluding supervised clinical work. 
(Prerequisite: 46-654.) ( 2 practicum hours a 
week.) 


46-677. Adolescent Clinical 
Interventions | 

Examination of the theory, reearch, and 
practice of clinical interventions with adoles- 
cents with an emphasis on fundamental 
principles and empirical foundatons of effec- 
tive psychotherapy. Supervised practicum 
included. (2 lecture, 2 practicum hours a 
week.) 


46-678. Adolescent Clinical 
Interventions Il 
Continuation of 46-677. 


46-679. Short Term and Crisis 
Intervention | 

Theory and practice of time-limited psycho- 

therapy and crisis intervention. Lectures, re- 

views of major dynamic schools and role 

playing. (Prerequisite: at least one two-term 

therapy course sequence.) 


46-680. Short Term and Crisis 
Intervention Il 

Supervised practicum in time-limited psy- 

chotherapy and crisis intervention. Clinical 

Students will carry two therapy clients at any 

given time under supervision (Prerequisite: 

46-679.) 

46-681. Behaviour Therapy | 

An examination of the theory, research, and 

practice of leaming based behaviour change 

strategies. The emphasis will be on respon- 

dent and operant-based procedures, and 

will include social leaming. 


46-682. Behaviour Therapy Il 

Students will have the opportunity to apply 
behavioural techniques and change proc- 
esses to selected clients. Emphasis will be 
placed on behavioural assessment and the 
systematic remediation of clinical problems 
through the application of respondent and 
operant techniques. (Prerequisite: 46-681.) 
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46-683. Systems Approaches to 
Psychotherapy | 


46-684. Systems Approaches to 
Psychotherapy Il 
Continuation of 46-683. 


46-685. Psychodynamic Therapy | 


46-686. Psychodynamic Therapy Il 
Continuation of 46-685. 


46-687. Group Therapy | 


46-688. Group Therapy Il 
Continuation of 46-687. 


46-690. Family Therapy | 


46-691. Family Therapy Il 
Continuation of 46-690. 


46-692. Cognitive Behaviour Therapy | 


46-693. Cognitive Behaviour Therapy Il 
Continuation of 46-692. 


46-694. Experiential Psychotherapy | 
An introduction to humanistic/experiential 
psychotherapy (an introduction of the per- 
son-centered, gestalt, experiential, and ex- 
istential perspectives), with an emphasis on 
developing one’s talents in the nonspecific 
relationship factors central to all modes of 
psychotherapy. The humanistic/experiential 
approach emphasizes the development and 
use of therapist, as well as client, self-aware- 
ness, and is presented through didactic and 
experiential seminars. (Prerequisite: con- 
sent of instructor.) (4 hours a week.) 


46-695. Experiential Psychotherapy Il 
Further development of the humanistic ex- 
periential approach to psychotherapy, with 
emphasis on its methods and on its applica- 
tion to particular syndromes, situations, and 
populations. Focus is placed on therapist 
understanding and experience of issues 
relevant to childhood abuse, spirituality, sub- 
stance abuse, vicarious traumatization, gen- 
der, and race. (Prerequisite: 46-694.) (4 
hours a week.) 


46-696. Contemporary Issues in the 
Practice of Psychotherapy | 
Presentation, discussion, and practice of a 
humanistic/experiential model of psycho- 
therapy which integrates client-centred, ge- 
stalt, and existential perspectives. Focus is 
placed on the humanistic/experiential un- 


derstanding of human functioning, human 
change processes, and the role of psycho- 
therapy and of the therapist in supporting 
change. 
46-697. Contemporary Issues in the 
Practice of Psychotherapy Il 
The humanistic/experiential approach will 
be applied to particular syndromes, situ- 
ations, and populations in a supervised 
practicum. Focus will be placed on therapist 
experience and understanding of issues 
relevant to childhood abuse, spirituality, sub- 
stance abuse, vicarious traumatization, gen- 
der, and race. (Prerequisite: 46-696.) 


46-698. Advanced Psychotherapy 
Lectures, readings, and supervised clinical 
work in psychotherapy at an advanced and 
specialized level, with an emphasis on relat- 
ing types of psychopathology and modes of 
psychotherapy. (Prerequisites: at least one 
two-term therapy course sequence and con- 
sent of the instructor.) 


46-699. Supervised Therapy Practice 
Under this course number, advanced clinical 
students are permitted to carry one or two 
therapy cases under the close supervision of 
a Clinical faculty member or associate. (Stu- 
dents may register in 46-699 for more than 
one term.) (Prerequisite: 46-698.) 


46-701. Clinical Assessment Practicum 
Supervised experience in an approved clini- 
cal setting with a focus on the development 
of skills related to interviewing, use of clinical 
assessment instruments, case formulation, 
and report writing. (Prerequisites: 46-582, 
46-583, and in accordance with guidelines 
established by the Clinical Training Commit- 
tee.) (500 hours minimum of supervised 
practicum.) 


46-702. Clinical Practicum | 

Supervised experience in an approved clini- 
cal setting with a focus on the development 
of basic clinical skills in preparation for prac- 
tice and/or research. (Prerequisite: in ac- 
cordance with guidelines established by the 
Clinical Training Committee.) (100 hours 
minimum of supervised practicum.) 

46-703. Clinical Practicum Il 

Supervised experience in an approved clini- 
cal setting with a focus on the development 
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of basic clinical skills in preparation for prac- 
tice and/or research. (Prerequisite: in ac- 
cordance with guidelines established by the 
Clinical Training Committee.) (100 hours 
minimum of supervised practicum.) 


46-704. Predoctoral Clinical Internship | 
A one-year, half-time internship in an ap- 
proved clinical setting. (Prerequisites: com- 
pletion of M.A. requirements and in 
accordance with guidelines established by 
the Clinical Training Committee.) (1000 
hours of supervised internship.) 


46-705. Predoctoral Clinical Internship Il 
A one-year, half-time internship in an ap- 
proved clinical setting. (Prerequisites: 46- 
704, completion of all required courses 
except 46-742 and 46-798, and in accord- 
ance with guidelines established by the 
Clinical Training Committee.) (1000 hours of 
supervised internship.) 
46-706. Predoctoral Clinical 

Internship Ill 
A one-year, full-time internship in a CPA- 
and/or APA-accredited clinical setting. (Pre- 
requisites: completion of all required 
courses and consent of the Director of Clini- 
cal Training.) (2000 hours of supervised in- 
ternship.) 
46-707. Clinical Supervision 
Areview of the purposes, models, and ethics 
of clinical supervision. Under the supervision 
of faculty, students will gain experience su- 
pervising more junior students conducting 
Clinical interviews, therapy, and/or assess- 
ment. This course will include didactic, dis- 
cussion, and experiential components. 


46-708. Advanced Clinical Assessment 
Practicum 

Supervised experience in an approved clini- 
cal setting with a focus on the continued 
preparation for practice and/or research re- 
lated to interviewing, use of clinical assess- 
ment instruments, case formulation, and 
report writing. (Prerequisites: 46-701 and in 
accordance with guidelines established by 
the Clinical Training Committee.) (100 hours 
minimum of supervised practicum.) 

46-709. Advanced Clinical Practicum | 
Supervised experience in an approved clini- 
cal setting with a focus on the continued 


preparation for practice and/or research. 
(Prerequisites: 46-702, 46-703, and in ac- 
cordance with guidelines established by the 
Clinical Training Committee.) (100 hours 
minimum of supervised practicum.) 


46-710. Advanced Clinical Practicum Il 
Supervised experience in an approved clini- 
cal setting with a focus on the continued 
preparation for practice and/or research. 
(Prerequisites: 46-709 and in accordance 
with guidelines established by the Clinical 
Training Committee.) (100 hours minimum 
of supervised practicum.) 


46-711. Supervised Field Work | 
(250 hours of supervised practice.) 


46-712. Supervised Field Work Il 
(250 hours of supervised practice.) 


46-713. Half-time Clinical Practicum | 
Half-time supervised experience in an ap- 
proved setting with a focus on preparation 
for clinical research and/or practice. Experi- 
ence may emphasize development of as- 
sessment or clinical intervention skills. 
(Prerequisite: in accordance with guidelines 
established by the Clinical Training Commit- 
tee.) (500 hours of supervised practicum.) 


46-714. Half-time Clinical Practicum ll 

Half-time supervised experience in an ap- 
proved setting with a focus on preparation 
for clinical research and/or practice. Experi- 
ence may emphasize development of as- 
sessment or Clinical intervention skills. 
(Prerequisite: in accordance with guidelines 
established by the Clinical Training Commit- 
tee.) (500 hours of supervised practicum.) 


46-715. Psychological Services Centre 
Predoctoral Internship | 

A one-term, half-time intemship at the Psy- 

chological Services Centre. (Prerequisites: 

completion of M.A. requirements and in ac- 

cordance with guidelines established by the 

Clinical Training Committee.) (350 hours of 

supervised internship.) 

46-716. Psychological Services Centre 
Predoctoral Internship Il 

A one-term, half-time intemship at the Psy- 

chological Services Centre. (Prerequisites: 

completion of M.A. requirements and in ac- 

cordance with guidelines established by the 
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Clinical Training Committee.) (350 hours of 
supervised internship.) 
46-717. Psychological Services Centre 
Predoctoral Internship Ill 
A one-term, half-time intemship at the Psy- 
chological Services Centre. (Prerequisites: 
completion of M.A. requirements and in ac- 
cordance with guidelines established by the 
Clinical Training Committee.) (350 hours of 
supervised internship.) 
46-721. Applied Social Psychology 
Practicum 
Problem solving in work settings, applying 
methods of community psychology, organ- 
izational psychology, and other fields of ap- 
plied psychology. Students consult and work 
directly with a group or organization on a 
project selected for value to the organization 
and to the student. (2 class hours biweekly 
over 2 terms; 100 practicum hours.) 


46-722. Consultation and Intervention 
Skills in Applied Social 
Psychology 

This course provides students with skills for 

intervention with groups and organizations 

in community and business settings. Stu- 
dents will receive hands-on practice through 
participation in and delivery of workshops. 

Three workshops will focus on core skills 

such as communications, problem solving, 

and small group process. Two workshops 
will be designed to meet participant interests 

(e.g., conflict management, negotiation, 

leadership, stress management.) (30 hours 

over 2 terms.) 


46-731. Applied Social Doctoral 
Internship | 
(250 hours of supervised internship.) 


46-732. Applied Social Doctoral 
Internship Il 
(250 hours of supervised internship.) 


46-733. Applied Social Doctoral 
internship Ill 
(250 hours of supervised internship.) 


46-734. Applied Social Doctoral 
Internship IV 
(250 hours of supervised internship.) 


46-741. Comprehensive Examination 
Preparation through independent study for 
the written Comprehensive Examination. 
Students may register in 46-741 for a maxi- 
mum of three consecutive terms. (Prereq- 
uisite: completion of M.A. requirements.) 


46-742. Clinical Proficiency 
Examinations 

Preparation through independent study for 
written and oral Clinical Proficiency Exami- 
nations. Students may register in 46-742 for 
a maximum of three consecutive terms. 
(Prerequisites: 46-704 and 46-705, and 
completion of at least 75% of 46-706.) 


46-797. M.A. Thesis Research 
46-798. Doctoral Dissertation Research 
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24.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professors Emeriti 

Ferguson, John D.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (Columbia)—1968. 

Whitehurst, Robert N.; B.A. (Butler), M.S., 
Ph.D. (Purdue)—1969. 

Professors 

Ramcharan, Subhas; B.A., M.Sc. (West In- 
dies); Ph.D. (York) —1971. 

Adam, Barry D.; B.A. (Simon Fraser), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1976. 

Phipps, Alan G.; B.A. (Manchester), M.A. 
(Queen’s), Ph.D. (lowa), M.C.1.P—1988. 


Maticka-Tyndale, Eleanor; B.A. (State U. of 
New York, Binghamton), M.A. (McGill), 
Ph.D. (Calgary)—1993. 


Associate Professors 

Shuraydi, Muhammad; B.A. (American U. of 
Beirut), Ph.D. (Alberta)}—1973. 

Hedley, Max J.; B.A. (York, England), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Alberta)—1976. 

Drakich, Janice; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. 
(York) —1989. 

Basok, Tanya; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (York)— 
1989. 

Phillips, Lynne; B.A. (British Columbia), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1989. 

Gannagé, Charlene; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)\—1992. 

Sears, Alan; B.A., M.A. (Carleton), Ph.D. 
(Warwick)—1992. 

Vakil, Anna C.; B.A. (Carleton), M.U.P. 
(McGill), Ph.D. (Michigan), M.A.P.A—1993. 
Hall, Alan; B.A. (Bishop’s), M.A. (Guelph), 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1994. 

llcan, Suzan M.; B.A. (Saint Mary’s) M.A. 
(Dalhousie), Ph.D. (Carleton)}—1994. 
Lewis, Jacqueline; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1994. 

Nakhaie, M. Reza; B.A. (National University 


of Iran), M.A. (Guelph), Ph.D. (Waterioo)— 
1997. 


24.2 Programs of Study 


24.2.1 THE MASTER OF ARTS 


DEGREE 


At the graduate level students in Sociology 
will be expected to specialize in one of five 
areas: International Development; Work; 
Race and Ethnic Relations; Family, Sex and 
Gender, or Criminology. 


Admission Requirements 


1) Applicants with a four-year degree in So- 
ciology or a related field may be admitted 
into a minimum one-year Master's program 
provided they have an adequate back- 
ground in social theory and methodology. 
Students will be expected to comply with the 
general University requirements for the 
Master’s degree (see 1.6.2). 


2) Applicants with a three-year degree in So- 
ciology or a related discipline may be admit- 
ted into a two-year Master’s program. 
Besides meeting all the requirements of the 
minimum one-year Master's program in their 
second or further years, students will be ex- 
pected to comply with the general University 
requirements (see 1.6.2). 


Program Requirements 


Course selections and course changes 
must be made in consultation with a faculty 
advisor designated by the area committee in 
which the student is planning to specialize, 
and receive the approval of the Graduate Af- 
fairs Committee. 


1) Students in a minimum one-year program 
will proceed toward the degree by complet- 
ing six courses with at least a B average, 
among which at least two courses must be 
taken from one of the following course se- 
quences: 48-515 to 48-555 and 48-570 to 
48-575, or 48-560 to 48-563. Also required 
are 48-500, 48-505, and 48-590, plus a the- 
sis on an approved thesis subject and an 
oral defense of the thesis. 


2) Students in the two-year program are re- 
quired to take the following courses in their 
first year: 48-210 or 48-310, two courses 
from 48-403 to 48-406, 48-408 or 48-415, 
and six other courses at the 300 or 400 level, 
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two of which may be outside the program. At 
least an overall B average must be main- 
tained. 


3) Students with a four-year degree in An- 
thropology must take 02-250, 48-302, 48- 
308, and two courses from 48-403 to 
48-406, and 48-408, or the equivalent. Stu- 
dents with a four-year degree in Criminology 
must take 48-202, two courses from 48-403 
to 48-406, 48-408, and 48-415, or the 
equivalent. Students with a four-year degree 
in Family and Social Relations must take two 
courses from 48-403 to 48-406, and 48-415, 
or the equivalent. 


Notes: 


1) Students not having a sufficient back- 
ground in statistics and/or social theory may 
be required to take 02-250 and 48-308 
and/or 48-202 and 48-302. 


2) Seminar classes require active class par- 
ticipation. Instructors may therefore take into 
account class participation in grading stu- 
dents, in accordance with Senate regula- 
tions. 
24.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any given year. 


All courses are taught as seminars. 


THEORY AND METHODS 


48-500. Sociological Theory 

A critical study of conceptual issues in both 
macro and micro levels of sociological the- 
ory, including such fundamental questions 
as the nature of theories, human nature and 
the nature of society. Normally, this course 
will be team-taught. (2 hours a week.) 


48-505. Methodology 

Asystematic exploration of the general epis- 
temological and procedural problems as 
they apply to classical and contemporary 
methods of sociological research. The 
course will cover such problems as valida- 
tion, measurement, computerization and 
statistical inference. Normally, this course 
will be team-taught. (2 hours a week.) 


48-515. Statistical Analysis in 
Macrosociology 

Acourse focussing on the analysis and inter- 
pretation of data pertaining to factors that 
contribute to social inequality. Students will 
read sociologists who address social in- 
equality and learn to analyze survey data. 
The focus will be on techniques of advanced 
multivariate analysis. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


48-520. Social Movements and Social 
Change 

Seminar on the theory and research of large 
scale social transformation through the ex- 
amination of such topics as the development 
and impact of social movements, states and 
social revolutions and the mobilization of 
people on the bases of racial, gender and 
class divisions. (2 hours a week.) 


48-525. Development in the World 
System 

Seminar on the central theoretical and em- 
pirical issues raised in understanding the 
ways in which national and global processes 
of socio-economic development are experi- 
enced locally. Questions of class, culture, 
household, gender, and community will be 
discussed in the context of both the third 
world and Canada. 


WORK 


48-530. Industrial Society 
Critical analysis of current paradigms of in- 
dustrial development in both western and 
non-western societies focusing on such is- 
sues as socio-cultural convergence and di- 
versity, the international division of labour, 
the role of intemational organizations, the ef- 
fectiveness of competing state policies, and 
the political responses of workers. 
48-535. Organization and Work 
Research 
Critical analysis of current theories and re- 
search on formal organizations, focusing on 
such issues as bureaucracy and control, the 
alienation of labour, and the external deter- 
minants of organizational rationality. (2 
hours a week.) 
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RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 


48-540. Race and Ethnic Relations 

A comparative analysis of race and ethnic 
relations in Canada focusing on such issues 
as ethnic stratification and mobility patterns, 
assimilation and cultural pluralism, policies 
and legislation governing multiculturalism, 
employment equity and collective rights. 


48-545. Ethnicity and Nationalism 
Acomparative analysis of the contemporary 
and historical relations between ethnicity 
and the construction of collective identities 
and ideologies in the context of ethnic move- 
ments for self-determination, separatism, 
and the process of nation-state formation. 


FAMILY, SEX, AND GENDER 


48-550. The Canadian Family in 
Comparative Perspective 

Various forms of family organization will be 
examined in terms of their historical devel- 
opment and current configuration. The rela- 
tionship between families and the economy, 
the polity, and education will also be studied 
along with family life cycle, including such is- 
sues as conjugal and intergenerational con- 
flict, emergent family forms, and the social 
position of the elderly. 


48-555. Gender and Sexuality 
Examination of current debates on the for- 
mation of gender and sexuality, including 
such topics as: the sexual division of labour, 
social policy and state regulation, and gay 
and lesbian studies. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


48-560. Crime and Criminology 
Aseminar course involving advanced critical 
analysis of theory and research on crime, 
criminals and criminality. Particular attention 
will be paid to typologies of crime and crimi- 
nals. (2 hours a week.) 

48-561. Sociology of Law 

An investigation of the salient theoretical 
and research problems in jurisprudence, le- 
gal structures and legal behaviour. Focus 
will vary according to students’ and instruc- 
tors’ interests. (2 hours a week.) 


48-562. Sociology of Punishment and 
Corrections 

This course will include an intensive exami- 

nation of the theories of punishments and 

evaluative research on correctional pro- 

grams both within and outside of institutions. 

(2 hours a week.) 


48-563. Current Issues in the Study of 
Deviance and Criminology 

This course will focus on new issues in the 

sociologies of crime and deviance. (2 hours 

a week.) 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


48-570. Current Issues in Social 
Psychology 

An advanced research course designed to 
give students the opportunity to explore is- 
sues at the leading edge in the field of social 
psychology. Students will be expected to do 
either independent or team research on se- 
lected topics and present their findings in 
class for peer review. (2 hours a week.) 


48-571. Methods for the Study of Social 
interaction Processes 
Systematic observation methods, partici- 
pant observer techniques, seif-analytic 
groups, group structures and process cate- 
gory recording system. (2 hours a week.) 


48-572. Theoretical Social Psychology 
A critical examination of current theories in 
social psychology, with an emphasis on con- 
ceptual and methodological issues. Theo- 
retical emphasis will vary from year to year. 
While classical theories will be scrutinized, 
the concentration will be on existing cri- 
tiques, reorientations and developments in 
contemporary social psychology. (2 hours a 
week.) 

48-573. Applied Social Psychology 

A critical review and examination of the ex- 
isting literature in applied social psychology. 
Students will engage in community-oriented 
research projects having applied signifi- 
cance of societal relevance. (2 hours a 
week.) 
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48-575. Social Psychological 
Approaches to Social 
Institutions 

Theory and research on the consequences 

of modern urban development. An emphasis 

on survey methods of studying human ecol- 
ogy, social epidemiology, power and class, 

religion, education and deviance. (2 hours a 

week.) 


48-590. Directed Readings: 
Development of the Thesis 
Proposal 

Students will register for this course with a 

faculty advisor in their declared area of spe- 

cialization with the purpose of developing a 

thesis proposal. 

48-796. Major Paper 

48-797. Thesis 


25 VISUAL ARTS 


25.1.1 GRADUATE FACULTY 


Professors 

Gold/Smith, Susan; B.A., M.A. (Wayne 
State)}—1970. 

Baxter, lain; R.C.A., B.Sc., M.Ed. (Idaho), 
M.F.A. (Washington State) - 1988. 
Associate Professors 

DeAngelis, Joseph R.; B.F.A. (Rhode Island 


School of Design), M.F.A. (Syracuse)— 
1969. 


Dingler, Daniel W.; B.F.A. (Layton School of 
Art), M.F.A. (Cranbrook Academy of Art)— 
1971. 

Bélanger, Sylvie; Bacc. Spec. (Montreal), 
Ed. Cert. (Quebec), B.F.A. (Concordia), 
M.F.A. (York)}—1989. 

Sessional Lecturers 


Duck, Adele; B.F.A. (Windsor), M.F.A. (Flor- 
ida State)—1976. 


Strikland, Rod; (Windsor), M.F.A. (Tennes- 
see)—1984. 


25.2 Programs of Study 


THE MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
DEGREE 


25.2.1 


The program provides two years of ad- 
vanced education and creative develop- 
ment in the student’s chosen field of 
specialization. The program functions to 
stress studio production and the exploration 
of ideas and technical skills within a critical 
framework. Areas of focus within the M.F.A. 
program are Painting/Drawing, Sculpture, 
Printmaking, and Multi-Media. 

Students with a B.F.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Windsor are encouraged to seek 
their Master's degree elsewhere. 
Admission Requirements 

In addition to the requirements set forth in 
1.3 and 1.6.1 for admission to the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research, applicants 
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for admission to the Master of Fine Arts pro- 
gram must satisfy the following particular re- 
quirements: 


(a) have an honours B.A. with a major 
in Visual Arts or Bachelor of Fine 
Arts degree from an approved col- 
lege or university; an applicant 
with a general B.A. with a major in 
Visual Arts may be admitted with 
the stipulation that deficiencies will 
be made up; 

(b) present twenty slides of recent 
work for evaluation by the depart- 
mental graduate acceptance com- 
mittee; 

(c) have attained at least a B standing 
in undergraduate art courses; 

(d) have six courses in art history; 

(e) present transcripts of all univer- 
sity- and/or college-level work; 

(f) present three letters of recommen- 
dation. 


2) An applicant who has graduated from a 
recognized professional institution may be 
required to apply for entry into a special pro- 
gram prerequisite to admission into the 
M.F.A. program. 


3) Students who are deficient in any of these 
requirements may be asked to register in ap- 
propriate undergraduate courses in order to 
satisfy the requirements. 


4) Applications for admission to the Master 
of Fine Arts program should be complete by 
February 10 for Fall admission; applications 
received after that date may not be consid- 
ered. 


Program Requirements 


1) Ten to twelve courses are required includ- 
ing Thesis (27-797): 

(a) four courses in a studio area of 
concentration; 

(b) two to four additional courses 
which may be taken within or out- 
side Visual Arts; 

(c) one seminar on contemporary is- 
sues (28-660); 

(d) one Art History Seminar (28-656) 
or Directed Individual Studies 
course (28-600); 


(e) Graduate Seminar (27-596); 

(f) Early in the second term of their 
first year, students must partici- 
pate in a first year M.F.A. group ex- 
hibition. This exhibition will be 
evaluated by faculty members to 
determine the advisability of a stu- 
dent continuing in the program. 


2) Thesis: The thesis will consist of an exhi- 
bition of a body of original creative works 
within the candidate’s field of concentration. 
The thesis will be planned with, and exe- 
cuted under the direction of the candidate's 
principal faculty advisor. This final exhibition 
should be regarded as the equivalent of the 
scholarly thesis of an academic discipline. 


3) Committees: 


(a) Guidance Committee: Each stu- 
dent will choose a guidance com- 
mittee, approved by the Visual 
Arts Graduate Program Commit- 
tee, at the beginning of the second 
term of his or her Master's pro- 
gram. This committee will meet 
with the student periodically 
throughout the time required to 
complete the M.F.A. program and 
to assess his/her work and pro- 
gress through the program. 

(b) Thesis Defence Committee: This 
committee will assess the stu- 
dent’s thesis exhibition, conduct 
the oral examination, decide if the 
M.F.A. degree should be awarded 
and determine the thesis grade. 
The thesis committee will be con- 
stituted as follows: a member of 
the graduate faculty appointed by 
the Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research serving as a non-voting 
chair, the student’s principal advi- 
sor and two additional faculty 
members, one of whom will not 
have been a member of the stu- 
dent’s guidance committee. In ad- 
dition a professional artist or 
artist-educator not from the Uni- 
versity of Windsor or the Windsor 
area will be chosen as an extemal 
member of the committee. The 
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student will choose the last three 
members of this committee with 
the approval of the Visual Arts 
Graduate Program Committee 
and subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee of the Col- 
lege of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search. 


4) Examination and Thesis Requirements: 


(a) a solo exhibition of the completed 
creative thesis acceptable to the 
student's thesis committee; 

(b) a written and photographic docu- 
mentation of the thesis to be re- 
tained by Visual Arts; 

(c) a formal oral defense of the thesis 
before the student's thesis com- 
mittee. 


5) Residence Requirements: The M.F.A. 
program will require a minimum of two aca- 
demic years (four terms). 

Transfer credits will be evaluated and may 
be accepted. 


Work on an M.F.A. degree should ordinarily 
be completed within three consecutive years 
after a student's enrolment. 


25.3.1 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS— 


STUDIO 


All graduate studio courses are directed in- 
dividual studies courses. Projects will be 
planned and carried out in conjunction with 
a faculty supervisor. 

27-501. Sculpture 

Directed individual studio projects for sculp- 
ture majors only. 

27-502. Sculpture 

Directed individual studio projects for sculp- 
ture majors only. 

27-503. Sculpture 

Directed individual studio projects for sculp- 
ture majors only. 

27-504. Sculpture 

Directed individual studio projects for sculp- 
ture majors only. 


27-511. Painting/Drawing 

Directed individual studio projects for paint- 
ing/drawing majors only. 

27-512. Painting/Drawing 

Directed individual studio projects for paint- 
ing/drawing majors only. 

27-513. Painting/Drawing 

Directed individual studio projects for paint- 
ing/drawing majors only. 

27-514. Painting/Drawing 

Directed individual studio projects for paint- 
ing/drawing majors only. 

27-551. Printmaking 

Directed individual studio projects for print- 
making majors only. 

27-552. Printmaking 

Directed individual studio projects for print- 
making majors only. 

27-553. Printmaking 

Directed individual studio projects for print- 
making majors only. 

27-554. Printmaking 

Directed individual studio projects for print- 
making majors only. 

27-561. Multi-Media 

Directed individual studio projects for multi- 
media majors only. 


27-562. Multi-Media 

Directed individual studio projects for multi- 
media majors only. 

27-563. Multi-Media 

Directed individual studio projects for multi- 
media majors only. 

27-564. Multi-Media 

Directed individual studio projects for multi- 
media majors only. 

27-580. Studio Tutorial | 

Introduction to course preparation and stu- 
dio teaching practices. 


27-581. Studio Tutorial Il 

Continuation of 27-580, with emphasis on 
studio teaching experience. (Prerequisite: 
27-580 and approval of the M.F.A. Program 
Coordinator.) 


27-596. Graduate Seminar 

The Graduate Seminar will meet weekly for 
each of four terms and will provide a forum 
for peer critiques and critical discussion of 
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students’ work and the issues arising from 
that discussion. The Seminar will also be the 
venue for developing the written statement 
required for presentation to the student’s 
thesis defence committee and as part of the 
oral examination. It must be taken in each of 
four terms. A grade will be assigned only at 
the completion of the final term. 


27-599. Studio Work 

Directed individual studio work outside the 
student’s major. (May be repeated for 
credit.) 


27-797. Thesis 


25.3.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS— 
ART HISTORY 


The specific topics in the Directed Individual 
Studies in art history and the Art History 
Seminar will vary from year to year, depend- 
ing upon the interests and needs of profes- 
sors and students. All courses are three 
hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


28-600. Directed Individual Studies 
This course involves examination of a par- 
ticular problem in a specific area of interest 
in which a paper will be required. (May be re- 
peated for credit with permission of the 
M.F.A. Program Coordinator.) 


28-656. Art History Seminar 

A proseminar course based on group 
encounters with particular studies in 
the history of art, which will be consid- 
ered by means of readings, discus- 
sions, papers and museum trips. (May 
be repeated for credit with permission 
of the M.F.A. Program Coordinator.) 


28-660. Seminar on Contemporary 
Issues 

Current issues in art criticism and theory will 

be considered through reading, discussions, 

museum trips, guest lectures and research 

papers culminating in a seminar presenta- 

tion by individual students on specific issues. 


ADDITIONAL 
GRADUATE 
FACULTY 


The following are members of Graduate 
Faculty who hold appointments in units 
which do not offer graduate programs. 


Gallant, Wilfred A.; B.A. (St. Francis X.), 
M.S.W. (Maritime School of Social Work), 
Ed. D. (Wayne State), C.S.W.—1973. 


Gorey, Kevin M.; B.A., M.S.W., Ph.D. 
(S.U.N.Y. Buffalo)}—1994. 


Hildebrandt, Kai; M.A. (Hamburg), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Michigan) —1985. 


Linton, James M.; B.A. (York), M.A. (Penn- 
sylvania)—1972. 


Machiorlatti, Jennifer A.; B.A., M.A. (Michi- 
gan State), Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1999. 


Warren, Bernie;—1992. 


Winter, James P.; B.J., M.J. (Carleton), 
Ph.D. (Syracuse)}—1981. 


26 
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AWARDS AND 
FINANCIAL AID 


While there is no guarantee of financial sup- 
port for individual students, the University of 
Windsor is committed to supporting and en- 
couraging graduate studies. We are proud of 
our record of funding for graduate study, and 
with the active effort of current and potential 
graduate students we aim to sustain and en- 
hance that record. Your host program and 
the College of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search will be happy to assist you in the 
preparation of a strong and complete appli- 
cation for external funding. 


Students wishing further information and ap- 
plications on awards listed below should 
consult the Office of Graduate Studies and 
Research. As far as possible, information 
presented here is up-to-date at the time of 
calendar printing. Students are invited to 
consult, in addition to these listings, publica- 
tions and files on graduate awards main- 
tained in the Office of Graduate Studies and 
Research. 


The five main sources of funding for gradu- 
ate students at the University of Windsor 
are: 


(a) National (Canadian) and provin- 
cial (Ontario) scholarship awards 
(i) tenable at Windsor, or (ii) ten- 
able elsewhere; 

(b) Internal scholarships and bursar- 
ies; 

(c) Internal graduate teaching assis- 
tantships and research assistant- 
ships; 

(d) OSAP (Ontario Student Assis- 
tance Program), which generally 
provides loans; 

(e) Discipline-specific or designated 
awards (awarded by departments 
or external donors). 


A sixth group of awards are “Career 
Awards”. These often seek to identify a re- 
searcher during the period of graduate stud- 
ies, and to provide the individual with 


ongoing support over various formative 
stages of the career. 


Intemational students (“Visa students”) may 
also be eligible for scholarship and bursary 
support through programs based in or ad- 
ministered through their home country. We 
recommend that international students in- 
vestigate potential sources of support prior 
to making an application to graduate school, 
noting that, in Ontario, tuition costs for inter- 
national students are higher than those for 
Canadians and Canadian permanent resi- 
dents (landed immigrants). International stu- 
dents are eligible to apply for all scholarships 
marked with an asterisk (*) in the section that 
follows; unmarked scholarships are open 
only to Canadian citizens and Canadian per- 
manent residents. International students 
should note that if they hold certain specific 
forms of visa status, they may not be re- 
quired to pay the higher “intemational stu- 
dent” tuition, but instead may be eligible to 
pay at the same rate as Canadians and Ca- 
nadian permanent residents. Details of 
these exceptions to the intemational student 
rate are available from the Office of the Reg- 
istrar. 


27.1.1 NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Generally speaking, a student should have 
an outstanding academic record to be in the 
running for these external awards. A grade 
average of A- in the most recent two years 
of study (undergraduate or graduate course- 
work) is usually necessary. Evidence of re- 
search capability, previous research awards 
(such as NSERC Undergraduate Student 
Research Awards), and experience of re- 
search will also strengthen an application. 
An application for an external scholarship 
will pass through several stages: first, the 
application must be submitted to the pro- 
gram by the appropriate deadline date, then 
applications may have to be ranked by a pro- 
gram committee. The applications will then 
be forwarded, along with the program’s 
ranking, to the Executive Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research. A committee repre- 
senting the College of Graduate Studies and 
Research may then have to rank the appli- 
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cations overall. The Executive Dean will for- 
ward recommendations and ranking to the 
extemal agency. These applications should 
be prepared with care. They must be typed, 
and complete. It is the responsibility of the 
student to ensure that the application pack- 
age, including letters of reference, arrives on 
time. Applicants should check to see 
whether an award is renewable, or if it must 
be applied for anew on subsequent occa- 
sions. Special requirements and conditions 
are mentioned in the paragraphs below, but 
any student who is making an application 
should request the full packet of background 
material from the Office of Graduate Studies 
and Research. 


TENABLE AT WINDSOR, AWARDED 
EXTERNALLY 


Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada 
Postgraduate Scholarships (NSERC) 


These scholarships are valued at $17,300 
for twelve months as of May 1, 2000 for stu- 
dents in their first and second years of 
graduate study (PGS-A) and $19,100 for 
those in their third and fourth years of gradu- 
ate study (PGS-B). These awards are open 
to students in the fields of natural sciences 
and engineering, and in some areas of psy- 
chology. At the time of application, an appli- 
cant must be either a Canadian citizen ora 
permanent resident. The deadline set by the 
University is usually early October. Further 
information may be obtained from the Office 
of Graduate Studies and Research, or the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Re- 
search Council of Canada, 350 Albert Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A1H5 
(http:/Awww.nserc.ca). 


Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada 
Fellowships (SSHRC) 


Doctoral Fellowships are valued at $16,620 
(2000-01) for twelve months. The fellow- 
ships are intended to develop research skills 
and to assist in the training of highly qualified 
personnel. Candidates must demonstrate a 
high standard of academic achievement in 


undergraduate and graduate studies in the 
social sciences and humanities. Applicants 
must be Canadian citizens or permanent 
residents of Canada, and by the time of tak- 
ing up the award will have completed atleast 
one year of doctoral study or a Master’s de- 
gree. Application material is available in the 
Office of Graduate Studies and Research or 
from the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada, 255 Albert 
Street, Box 1610, Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6G4 
(http:/Awww.sshrc.ca). Deadline set by the 
department is usually early November. 
(Note that SSHRC does not at present pro- 
vide support for Master’s degree research.) 


* Ontario Graduate Scholarships (OGS) 


The Government of the Province of Ontario 
provides annually a number of postgraduate 
awards, valued for 2000-01 at $3,953 per 
term, and tenable only at Ontario universi- 
ties. The purpose of these awards is to en- 
courage excellence in graduate studies in all 
disciplines. The minimum academic qualifi- 
cation is the Ontario Honours Bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent. Applicants should 
have an A- grade average or better in the 
most recent two years of study. The awards 
may be held for three consecutive terms and 
must be held for at least two consecutive 
terms. International students should note 
that while they are eligible to apply for OGS 
support, there is a very limited number of 
awards allocated to international students. 
Further information and application forms 
are available from the Office of Graduate 
Studies and Research. Deadline is normally 
in October. 


Petro-Canada Inc. Graduate Research 
Award Program 


The value of this award is $10,000 for one 
year. Five graduate awards are made annu- 
ally in the fields of science, engineering, so- 
cial science and business administration. 
The program was established to recognize 
academic excellence and to support and en- 
courage graduate research in specialized 
fields of study relating to the petroleum in- 
dustry. Candidates must be Canadian citi- 
zens or landed immigrants. For application 
material write to: Administrative Services, 
Association of Universities and Colleges of 
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Canada, 350 Albert Street, Ottawa, Ontario 
K1R 1B1 (http:/Awww.aucc.ca). Application 
must reach Ottawa by February 1. 


1ODE War Memorial Scholarships for 
Doctoral Study 


A maximum of nine scholarships, valued at 
$12,000 for study in Canada ($15,000 for 
study elsewhere in the Commonwealth) will 
be awarded to enable students to carry on 
studies in history, economics, the humani- 
ties, constitutional government or any sub- 
ject vital to the interests of the 
Commonwealth. These scholarships are 
tenable in any university in Canada, Great 
Britain or within the Commonwealth. Appli- 
cants must be Canadian citizens who hold a 
first degree from a Canadian university, hold 
a Master's degree or are in the final year of 
studies leading to a Master’s degree. Dead- 
line for application is December 1. 


* Delta Kappa Gamma World Fellowship 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society intema- 
tional is an organization of professional 
women in the field of education. A fellowship 
for graduate study in the amount of $4,000 
U.S. is offered to a female graduate student, 
with a possibility of renewal for a second 
year. To be eligible, an applicant must be a 
female student from a country other than 
Canada or the United States, studying under 
a “student authorization”, and accepted for 
admission to graduate studies. The student 
must be in a program which will lead to a 
teaching position in an educational institu- 
tion (school, college, university, library, nurs- 
ing institution). In addition, the applicant 
must plan to return to teach in her home 
country on completion of studies. Applica- 
tions may be obtained from the International 
Students’ Centre, and must be submitted by 
December 15. 


* Commonwealth Scholarship and 
Fellowship Plan 


Under a plan drawn up at a conference in 
Oxford in 1959, each participating country of 
the Commonwealth offers a number of 
scholarships to students from other Com- 
monwealth countries. These scholarships 
are mainly for graduate study and are ten- 
able in the country making the offer. Awards 


are normally for two years and cover travel- 
ling, tuition fees, other university fees anda 
living allowance. For intemational students 
wishing to study at Windsor, details may be 
obtained from the relevant government of- 
fice in the applicant's own country or from the 
Director General, External Aid Office, 
Ottawa, Ontario (http://www.iccs-ciec.ca). 
Canadian students should note that they 
may also apply for these awards, but the 
award would be held in another Common- 
wealth country (see section on awards ten- 
able elsewhere, awarded externally, below). 


* Datatel Scholars Foundation 
Scholarships 


Datatel Inc. awards scholarships to under- 
graduate and graduate students who attend 
or plan to attend a university selected from 
one of Datatel’s client sites, the University of 
Windsor being one of these sites. Value of 
the scholarship determined by the cost of tui- 
tion. Application forms are available from the 
Office of Student Awards and Financial Aid, 
University of Windsor. Deadline for applica- 
tion is January 18. 


* International students may apply for 
awards marked with an asterisk (*). 


TENABLE ELSEWHERE, AWARDED 
EXTERNALLY 


Windsor students may also apply for many 
of the scholarships listed above through the 
University of Windsor, and hold the scholar- 
ships at other Ontario (and in some cases 
other Canadian) universities. Please see 
above for details of the following scholar- 
ships: NSERC, SSHRC, OGS, Petro-Can- 
ada, |IODE, Delta Kappa Gamma World 
Fellowship and Commonwealth Scholar- 
ships. 

The Canada-United States Fulbright 
Program 

This program provides, for a nine-month pe- 
riod, a grant of $15,000 (U.S.). This Fulbright 
program sponsors outstanding graduate 
students who are Canadian citizens who will 
spend one academic year at a host institu- 
tion in the U.S. The goal of the program is to 
promote and improve mutual understanding 
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between Canada and the United States. In 
addition to the general Canada-U.S. Full- 
bright awards, the foundation also offers a 
number of corporate awards. Eligible topics: 
issues pertaining to Canada and the U.S., 
for example science policy issues, interna- 
tional trade, comparative studies of U.S. and 
Canadian policies and institutions, attitudes, 
etc. Deadline: September 30 in the Fulbright 
Program Office (Ottawa). This is a prestig- 
ious award, and only students in the Arange 
should apply. Further informaton is available 
from the Office of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search. U.S. students should note that this 
is a reciprocal program, and they may be 
able to apply from the U.S. 


Canadian Federation of University 
Women Awards 


The Canadian Federation of University 
Women offers the following awards to 
women holding a degree from a Canadian 
university and who are Canadian citizens or 
have held landed immigrant status for one 
year: 


Margaret McWilliams Travelling 
Fellowship 


Value $10,000. The candidate must 
have completed at least one full calendar 
year in doctoral studies at the time of 
application. 

Professional Fellowship 


Value $5,000. The candidate must be 
enrolled in graduate work below the 
Ph.D. level. She may be studying 
abroad. 


Beverley Jackson Fellowship 


Value $3,000. The candidate must be 
over the age of 35 at the time of 
application and enrolled in graduate 
work at an Ontario university. 


1989 Polytechnique Commemorative 
Award 


Value $1,400. For graduate studies in 
any field, with special consideration 
given to study of issues related 
particularly to women. The onus is on the 
candidate to demonstrate the relevance 
of her work to women. 


CFUW Memorial Grant 


Value $1,000. For graduate study in 
science and technology. 


La Bourse Georgette Lemoyne 


Value $1,000. For graduate study at a 
Canadian university where one of the 
languages of instruction and 
administration is French. 


Margaret Dale Philp Award 


Value $1,000. For graduate studies in 
the humanities or social sciences with 
special consideration given to study in 
Canadian history. The candidate must 
reside in Canada. 


Alice E. Wilson Award 


Value $1,000. Three awarded. For 
graduate studies in any field, with special 
consideration given to candidates 
returning to study after at least three 
years. 


Application forms are availabie in the Office 
of Graduate Studies and Research. Com- 
pleted applications and documentation must 
be received by November 15. Applications 
should be sent to the Canadian Federation 
of University Women, 297 Dupuis Street, 
Suite 308, Ottawa, Ontario KiL 7H8 
(http:/Awww.cfuw.ca). 


CIDA Awards for Canadians 


Awards of up to $10,000 (less income tax) 
per year are available. The objective of 
these long-term awards is to develop a body 
of Canadians competent and expert in the 
field of international development. Appli- 
cants must be Canadian citizens; proof of 
citizenship must accompany the application 
form. Applicants must have indicated a defi- 
nite commitment to and suitability for a ca- 
reer in international development work. 
Deadline for application is February 1. 


Ontario-Quebec Exchange Fellowship 
Program 


The two provincial governments will each 
award ten fellowships; in 2000-01, students 
pursuing studies at the Master's level will re- 
ceive $10,000; doctoral students will receive 
$12,000. The Ontario-Quebec Commission 
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for Co-operation, in accordance with the in- 
terprovincial Agreement for Co-operation 
and Exchange in Educational and Cultural 
Matters, sponsors an exchange program 
that allows students from one province to 
pursue, on a full-time basis, graduate stud- 
ies at the Master’s or doctoral level in the 
other province. Outstanding students from 
Ontario and Quebec are offered the oppor- 
tunity to live in the cultural milieu of their sec- 
ond language and to work in their particular 
field of study in their second language. Fel- 
lowship holders must be registered as full- 
time students in a graduate program for the 
tenure of the award. Students from prov- 
inces other than Ontario must have resided 
in Ontario for twelve consecutive months. All 
candidates must be Canadian citizens or 
permanent residents for at least one year. 


Commonwealth Scholarship and 
Fellowship Plan 


Under a plan drawn up at a conference in 
Oxford in 1959, each participating country of 
the Commonwealth offers a number of 
scholarships to students from other Com- 
monwealth countries. These scholarships 
are mainly for graduate study and are ten- 
able in the country making the offer. Awards 
are normally for two years and cover travel- 
ling, tuition fees, other university fees and a 
living allowance. Canadian Students wish- 
ing to study in another Commonwealth 
country may write to the Association of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Canada, Common- 
wealth Scholarship Program, 600-350 
Albert, Ottawa, Ontario K1R 1B1 
(http://www.iccs.ciec.ca), or may obtain 
scholarship applications from the Office of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 


1ODE War Memorial Scholarships for 
Graduate Study 


Seven to nine scholarships valued at 
$10,000 for study in Canada ($15,000 for 
study elsewhere in the Commonwealth) will 
be awarded to enable students to carry on 
studies in history, economics, the humani- 
ties, constitutional govemment or any sub- 
ject vital to the interests of the 
Commonwealth. These scholarships are 
tenable in any university in Canada, Great 
Britain or within the Commonwealth. Appli- 


cants must be Canadian citizens who hold a 
first degree from a Canadian university, hold 
a Master’s degree or are in the final year of 
studies leading to a Master’s degree. Dead- 
line for application is December 1. 


Mackenzie King Travelling Scholarships 


Four scholarships of up to $11,500 (subject 
to change) will be available to graduates of 
any Canadian university who propose to en- 
gage, either in the United States or the 
United Kingdom, in postgraduate studies in 
the field of intemational or industrial relations 
(including the intemational or industrial as- 
pects of law, history, politics, economics). 
Application material available in the Office of 
Graduate Studies and Research. Deadline 
date February 1. 


Mackenzie King Open Scholarship 


One one-year scholarship of $8,000 (subject 
to change) will be available to graduates of 
any Canadian university, for full-time post- 
graduate studies in Canada or elsewhere 
and in any field. Application material avail- 
able in the Office of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Deadline date February 1. 


May Court Club of Ottawa Centennial 
Scholarship 


Value: $5000. One scholarship awarded an- 
nually to a Canadian woman pursuing 
graduate work in the Health Sciences. 
Awarded on the basis of academic excel- 
lence and involvement in volunteer work. 
For further information, contact the Chair- 
man, Centennial Scholarship Committee, 
May Court Club of Ottawa, 114a Cameron 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1S 1X1, or the 
Office of Graduate Studies and Research. 
Deadline for application is normally July. 


Mensa Canada Scholarships 


One to three awards of $500 each. These 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of a 
500-word essay. For information please 
contact the Office of Graduate Studies and 
Research, or the Coordinator, Mensa Can- 
ada Scholarship Program, 329 March Road, 
Suite 232, Box 11, Kanata Ontario, K2K 2E1 
(http://mensa.org/info.html). Deadline for 
application is February 1. 
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27.1.2 INTERNAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND BURSARIES 


Institutional OGS Awards 


The University of Windsor may ordinarily 
nominate students for the institutional OGS 
awards, valued at $3,953 per term, and ten- 
able only at the University of Windsor. These 
awards are made by the Graduate Awards 
Committee to eligible Canadian or perma- 
nent resident applicants who will be begin- 
ning or continuing their graduate studies at 
Windsor. Priority is usually given to new, 
rather than continuing, students. Other eligi- 
bility criteria and conditions are the same as 
for regular OGS awards (see section above 
on awards tenable at Windsor, awarded ex- 
temally). All eligible students whose files are 
complete by February 1 will automatically be 
considered for this award. Each program will 
provide a ranking of all its eligible students 
for this and other internally awarded schol- 
arships; the ranking and other documentary 
information will be used as the basis of de- 
cisions by the Graduate Awards Committee. 


* University of Windsor Scholarships and 
Bursaries 


The following scholarships, valued at tuition 
plus stipend, and bursaries (tuition only) will 
be offered annually for full-time postgradu- 
ate study in any field at the University of 
Windsor. All students who apply for admis- 
sion to graduate studies at Windsor and 
whose file of documentation is complete by 
February 1 will be considered by their pro- 
gram as potential candidates for the schol- 
arship. Eligible continuing students will also 
be considered. The awards are competitive 
and open to university graduates with high 
standing. They may be held concurrently 
with a Graduate Assistantship and/or Re- 
search Assistantship. 


* C. P. Crowley Scholarships 


These prestigious awards, established in 
honour of the founder and first Dean of 
the College of Graduate Studies at this 
University, provide tuition for one 
calendar year beginning with Summer 
term in the year of the award, and an 
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annual stipend of $5,000 for three terms 
of registration. 


Strategic Scholarships 


These are special scholarships for 
Canadian citizens and permanent 
residents in areas designated by the 
University as of strategic importance to 
its mission. They provide tuition for one 
calendar year beginning with Summer 
term in the year of the award, and an 
annual stipend of $4,000 for three terms 
of registration. 


* University of Windsor Tuition 
Scholarships 


These awards provide full tuition for one 
calendar year beginning with Summer 
term in the year of the award. 


* University of Windsor Visa 
Differential Fee (Partial Tuition) 
Bursaries 


Most international students are obliged 
by the Government of Ontario to pay a 
higher tuition rate than Canadians and 
landed immigrants. Award of a visa 
differential fee waiver reduces the fee 
required of an international student to the 
same level as that for Canadians and 
landed immigrants, for one calendar year 
beginning with Summer term in the year 
of the award. All eligible students will 
automatically be considered for this 
award, and will be ranked by their 
department in February of each year. 


lan David Berks Memorial 
Scholarship 


This scholarship, value $1,000, is 
awarded annually through the College of 
Graduate Studies and Research. It is 
designated for a mature married student 
with family or other responsibilities, on 
the basis of academic merit. The 
recipient may be enrolled in any 
graduate program in the natural or 
applied sciences at the University of 
Windsor, and shall be a Canadian citizen 
or British subject with landed immigrant 
status in Canada. This award was 
established in 1990 by the family and 
friends of lan David Berks. Eligible 
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students should indicate their interest in 
being considered for this award to the 
program coordinator or chair of the 
graduate committee. 


John and Anne Cristescu Memorial 
Scholarship 


Value: $5000. Awarded annually through 
the College of Graduate Studies and 
Research, this scholarship is designated 
for a full-time student of Romanian 
descent (at least one parent must have 
been born in Romania), who is enrolled 
in any graduate program at the 
University of Windsor. This award was 
established in 1999 by the estate of Anne 
Cristescu. Eligible students should 
indicate their interest in being considered 
for this award to their program 
coordinator. 


Ruth Leslie Memorial Scholarship 


Value: $1000. Awarded annually to a 
woman pursuing a Master's degree in 
Arts or Social Sciences at the University 
of Windsor, who has chosen a research 
topic in which women are the central 
focus. Deadline for application is May 15. 


Lois K. Smedick Graduate Award 


Value: $500 to $1000. Awarded 
annually, to a Canadian citizen or 
permanent resident, on the basis of 
financial need and scholastic ability. 
Established in 1996, by friends and 
colleagues of Dr. Lois K. Smedick, 
former Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research, in recognition of her 
contribution to the College of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


* University of Windsor Summer 
Research Scholarships 


These awards are available to assist 
students in the completion of the thesis. 
They are terminal in that they are 
available only for the last summer of the 
research program. Students who have 
received this award are no longer eligible 
for further support from the University. 


* International students may apply for 
awards marked with an asterisk (*). 


27.1.3 INTERNAL GRADUATE 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


* Graduate (Teaching) Assistantships 


The majority of financially eligible full-time 
graduate students who have been accepted 
to graduate studies at the University of 
Windsor are awarded graduate assistant- 
ships. The Graduate Assistant/Teaching As- 
sistant manual, “GA/TA Employment Policy 
Manual”, which is included in the Society for 
Graduate and Professional Students 
(SGPS) Handbook, should be consulted for 
details of the working arrangement, condi- 
tions, etc. The maximum Graduate Assis- 
tantship requires an average of ten hours of 
work a week for a total stipend of $6,760 
(Master’s) or $7,580 (Doctoral) during the 
Fall and Winter terms (1999-2000 rates). 
Partial assistantships with prorated stipends 
may be offered in some programs. For fur- 
ther details please consult the program con- 
cemed. 


* Research Assistantships 


A number of programs also offer Research 
Assistantships supported by funds received 
by faculty from external granting agencies. 
Consult your program for further informa- 
tion. 


* International students may apply for 
awards marked with an asterisk (*). 


ibis ast Sei a 

27.1.4 EXTERNAL LOAN PROGRAM 
(ONTARIO STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM) 


Ontario Student Assistance Program (for 
Full-and Part-Time Students) 


Students who are Canadian citizens or per- 
manent residents, and who are residents of 
Ontario, may apply for an award under the 
Ontario Student Assistance Program. 


To receive an award a student must estab- 
lish a need for assistance and be enrolled in 
a program which leads to a (graduate or un- 
dergraduate) degree, diploma or certificate. 
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Acommon application form enables the stu- 
dent to apply for an Ontario Study Grant, a 
Canada Student Loan, and an Ontario Stu- 
dent Loan. Eligibility criteria and calculated 
financial need determine which of the plans, 
if any, may provide the student with assis- 
tance. Applications and information bro- 
chures are available in the Office of Student 
Awards and Financial Aid, which is located 
at 122 Dillon Hall. 


A separate section on graduate awards ad- 
ministered by departments follows below. 


27.1.5 INTERNAL, DISCIPLINARY OR 
DESIGNATED AWARDS 


(AWARDED BY PROGRAMS) 


Students wishing further information on the 
awards listed below, conditions and dead- 
lines should consult the program concemed. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
The Biology Club Award 


Value determined by interest earned on 
Trust Fund. The Biology Club is organized 
by the undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents of Biological Sciences. Award is made 
annually to a student entering the M.Sc. pro- 
gram in Biological Sciences, on the basis of 
participation in departmental activities at the 
undergraduate level at the University of 
Windsor, financial need, and academic 
merit. This award may not be held concur- 
rently with major awards such as NSERC 
and OGS. Application forms are available in 
the Biological Sciences office; deadline for 
submission to Biological Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Windsor, is August 15. 


Dr. Joseph E.J. Habowsky Graduate 
Student Teaching Award 


Each academic year, an award may be 
made to an eligible graduate student in Bio- 
logical Sciences who demonstrates enthusi- 
asm, commitment and excellence in 
undergraduate teaching. Nominations may 
be made by a faculty member or graduate 
student by March 31 to the program coordi- 
nator. This Committee will evaluate and rec- 
ommend an award to the Program Chair by 
April 15. This award was established by col- 


leagues, friends and students to honour Dr. 
Joseph E.J. Habowsky, Professor of Biologi- 
cal Sciences, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment. 


Graduate Leadership Award for 
Excellence 


One or two awards may be made in any aca- 
demic year to recognize graduate students 
who demonstrate an enthusiasm for sci- 
ence, excellence in research and teaching, 
and who display leadership in fostering a 
spirit of enquiry and community within Bio- 
logical Sciences, the University or society at 
large. Nominations with supporting docu- 
ments may be made by a faculty member or 
graduate student by March 31 to the pro- 
gram coordinator. Faculty members of this 
Committee will evaluate and recommend 
awards to the Pnrogram Chair by April 15. 
This award was established by Biological 
Sciences to acknowledge graduate student 
excellence. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Odette Graduate Awards in Business 
Administration 


Value $5,000. Scholarships are awarded an- 
nually to students in the M.B.A. program, on 
the basis of academic achievement and 
achievement on the Graduate Management 
Admission Test (GMAT). Details available 
from the Faculty of Business Administration. 


Daniel Bryan Memorial Bursary 


Value $500. Awarded annually on the basis 
of academic standing to a full-time graduate 
student upon completion of the first year of 
the M.B.A. program. Established in 1985 by 
Mrs. Daniel Bryan and sons. 


J. R. Calcott Memorial Fund 


Value $500. Awarded annually to a student 
who has completed Year | of the M.B.A. pro- 
gram, entering Year Il. Recipients must have 
a cumulative average of at least B and must 
have demonstrated a strong interest in the 
area of entrepreneurship either by high 
grades in related courses or by serious re- 
search. Applicants must submit a letter of 
application and resume to the Dean of the 
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Faculty of Business Administration by Sep- 
tember 30. 


Commerce Class of 55 Alumni Award 


Annual awards of $100. for outstanding un- 
dergraduate and graduate students in busi- 
ness administration, awarded on the basis of 
combined academic excellence and extra- 
curricular achievement. Further information 
is available from the Faculty of Business Ad- 
ministration. Deadline for submission of ap- 
plications is September 30. 


Allied Domecq Scholarship 


Awarded to a graduate student entering the 
first year of the M.B.A. program. Further in- 
formation is available from the Faculty of 
Business Administration. 


Denise Gervais Memorial Award 


Value $700. Awarded annually to a female 
graduate of the Honours B.Comm. program 
upon entrance to the M.B.A. program. Spe- 
cial consideration for this award will be given 
to students who demonstrate leadership 
qualities, interest in Human Resources, 
Marketing, and involvement in undergradu- 
ate extra-curricular activities (i.e. Marketing 
and/or other teams). Established in 1994 by 
the family and friends in memory of Denise 
Gervais, B.Comm. (1991), M.B.A. (1992). 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES 


Scholarship for Studyin 
Canadian-American Relations 


One or more awards totalling $500. annually 
to a full-time student registered in an under- 
graduate or graduate program of study fo- 
cused on Canadian-American relations. 
Applicants must have a cumulative average 
of at least 10.5 and may be engaged in an 
exchange program or a joint degree pro- 
gram with a university in the United States. 
Application forms available in the Centre for 
Canadian-American Studies and the Stu- 
dent Awards office. Deadline: December 15. 


CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 
William A. Redmond Memorial Bursary 


Value $1,000. Awarded annually on the ba- 
sis of academic achievement to a student 


beginning a graduate program in Chemistry 
or Biochemistry at the University of Windsor. 
Established (1972) in memory of William A. 
Redmond, who obtained his doctorate in 
chemistry at the University of Windsor in 
1964. 


Roger J. and Audrey M. Thibert Travel 
Award in Clinical Chemistry 


Value $100. Awarded annually to a student 
enrolled in Clinical Chemistry at the Mas- 
ter’s, Doctoral, or postdoctoral diploma 
level, on the basis of academic excellence 
and financial need. The award may not be 
held concurrently by students who have al- 
ready received another major travel award. 
This award is to be given only to a second 
year student or beyond who is presenting a 
paper/poster at an Annual National Meeting 
of the Canadian Society of Clinical Chem- 
ists, American Association for Clinical 
Chemistry, or International Federation of 
Clinical Chemistry. Apply to Chemistry and 
Biochemistry. 


COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
Meng Xiaoping Memorial Bursary 


Value $500. Awarded annually on the basis 
of scholarship and financial need to a gradu- 
ate student in Communication Studies. Es- 
tablished in 1989 in honour of a Master’s 
student from the People’s Republic of China. 


EARTH SCIENCES 


The Ontario Petroleum Institute Thesis 
Award 


Value: $300. These awards are made annu- 
ally on the basis of undergraduate academic 
results to a student in a geology or geologi- 
cal engineering Master’s program. The 
award is for financial assistance toward the 
preparation of a geological thesis in strati- 
graphical or structural surface or subsurface 
studies with preference to studies in Ontario 
sedimentary basins. Application is made to 
the Institute through the Earth Sciences by 
June 1. 
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EDUCATION 


Gregory Blake Nephew Memorial 
Scholarship 


Value $1,000. Awarded annually on the ba- 
sis of scholarship and financial need to a full- 
time graduate student in the Faculty of 
Education. Established in 1981 by Dr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Nephew. Deadline: April 15, to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Educaton. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Fredrick Atkins Graduate Awards 


Value $2,000. Two annual awards, one for a 
doctoral student in the Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering on the basis of excellent 
performance in research and course work; 
and one award for a female Master’s or doc- 
toral student in Electrical Engineering on the 
basis of excellent performance in research 
and course work. If no female student is eli- 
gible, the award will be given to another stu- 
dent on the same basis. The two awards 
may not be held concurrently. 


ENGLISH 
Commonwealth Graduate Prize 


Value $100. Awarded annually on the basis 
of scholarship and financial need to an out- 
standing graduate student in English. The 
award was established by a grant-in-aid to 
English from the Commonwealth Scholar- 
ship and Fellowship Plan, on behalf of a 
Commonwealth Scholarship recipient. 


HUMAN KINETICS 
Human Kinetics Alumni Awards 


Value $100. Human Kinetics Alumni Awards 
are bestowed annually on the basis of schol- 
arship. Specific areas of emphasis will be 
identified each year. 


NURSING 
Dr. Sheila J. Cameron Graduate Award 


Value $250. One or more entrance awards 
annually to M.Sc. students in nursing, on the 
basis of academic merit and leadership in 
nursing. All students accepted into the Mas- 
ter’s program in nursing will be considered 


for the award. Established in 1996 by the 
School of Nursing alumni to honour the con- 
tribution of Dr. Sheila J. Cameron (Director 
of the School of Nursing from 1986-1995) to 
the development of graduate education. 


Alumni Graduate Award 


Value $250. Awarded annually to an M.Sc. 
student in nursing entering the final year of 
the program, on the basis of scholarship and 
leadership. Established in 1996 by the 
School of Nursing alumni. 


*POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Walter L. White Memorial Scholarship 


Value up to $1,000. Awarded annually on the 
basis of scholarship and financial need to a 
graduate student in political science. Estab- 
lished in 1975 by friends and admirers of 
Walter L. White, first Head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science and first Dean of 
Social Science. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Louis L. Odette Bursaries in Child 
Clinical Neuropsychology 


Two bursaries, one valued at $3,000 and 
one valued at $2,000, awarded to graduate 
students in Psychology specializing in Child 
Clinical Neuropsychology. Established in 
1995 by Louis L. Odette. 


VISUAL ARTS 
Warner-Lambert Award in Printmaking 


Value up to $1,000. May be awarded annu- 
ally on the basis of the graduate admissions 
portfolio, transcript and letters of recommen- 
dation to a first-term M.F.A. student majoring 
in printmaking. The award will not necessar- 
ily be assigned every year. 


27.1.6 CONTINUING CAREER 
AWARDS 


This group of awards includes programs that 
often seek to identify a researcher during the 
period of graduate studies, and to provide 
the individual with ongoing support over vari- 
ous formative stages of the career. 
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Information on these programs is available 
from the Office of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search, University of Windsor. They include, 
for example: 


Alzheimer Society Training Awards and 
Research Awards 

Canadian Foundation for the Study of 
Infant Deaths (grants) 

Canadian Northern Studies Trust 

Canadian Space Agency 

Eco-Research Doctoral Fellowships 
(Green Plan) 

Gerontology Research Council of Ontario 

Health and Welfare Canada: National 
Welfare Scholarships 

Leaming Disabilities Association of 
Canada: Doreen Kronick Scholarship 

Medical Research Council/National 
Health Research and Development 
Program: HIV/AIDS Research Initiative 

Ministry of Community and Social 
Services: Northern Bursary Competition 

Ontario Mental Health Studentships 

Planned Parenthood Federation of 
Canada Award 

Soroptimist Foundation of Canada 

J.H. Stewart Reid Memorial Fellowship 

Wildlife Habitat Canada (M.Sc. and Ph.D. 


support) 


Note to Donors: The University of Windsor 
greatly appreciates the financial contribu- 
tions of individuals, groups, and corpora- 
tions who wish to support the creative and 
research enterprise of graduate study. Any- 
one who is interested in setting up a named 
award or trust fund to support scholarship or 
commemorate individuals or events is en- 
couraged to contact the Executive Dean of 
Graduate Studies and Research. Donors 
are often interested in directing their contri- 
bution to specific groups of students. It must 
be recognized that in accepting the admini- 
stration of awards designated for specific 
groups, the University of Windsor is bound 
by provincial and federal human rights leg- 
islation not to deny eligibility to anyone on 
discriminatory grounds. The criteria of eligi- 
bility must therefore be expressed in accord- 
ance with these legislative principles. Ability 
to benefit is the primary criterion for the 


award of scholarships and may be meas- 
ured by academic achievement or demon- 
strated potential of other kinds relevant to 
the particular award. Membership of a group 
that has been disadvantaged because of 
race, national or ethnic origin, colour, relig- 
ion, sex, age or disability may also be a cri- 
terion of eligibility. It would be helpful if the 
donor could provide supporting evidence 
that a particular group is disadvantaged, so 
that such “positive discrimination” can be 
justified to Federal and Provincial authori- 
ties. 
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28 CALENDAR OF 
THE ACADEMIC 
YEAR 


(Dates of specific interest to graduate stu- 
dents appear in italics.) 


2000 


August 1 


August 7 
August 15 
September 4 
September 5 


September 6 


September 19 


September 22 


September 29 


October 9 


October 14 


Last day to register for 
Fall Distance Education 
courses. Deadline for 
recommending an exter- 
nal examiner for an oral 
defense on the last day 
for Fall Convocation. 


Civic Holiday (statutory 
holiday) (no classes). 


Fall term fees are due 
and payable. 

Labour Day (statutory 
holiday). 

Registration, Faculty of 
Law. 


All classes begin, day 
and evening. Field work 
begins in Social Work. 
Last day for late registra- 
tion and change of course 
for Fall term day and eve- 
ning. Last day for full tui- 
tion refund. 


Last day for the oral de- 
fense of dissertations, 
theses and major papers 
for Fall Convocation. 


Last day to deposit dis- 
sertations, theses and 
major papers for Fall 
Convocation. 

Thanksgiving Day (statu- 
tory holiday) (no classes). 


Fall Convocation 


October 31 


December 1 


December 5 


December 6 


December 7 


December 8 


December 15 


December 23 


to December 31 


2001 


January 3 


January 4 


January 8 


January 15 


January 19 


February 1 


February 15 
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Last day to withdraw vol- 
untarily from courses. Af- 
ter this date students 
remain registered in 
courses and receive final 
grades as appropriate. 
Last day for partial tuition 
refund. 

Last day to register for 
Winter Distance Educa- 
tion courses. 


Last day classes, day and 
evening, except Law. Fall 
term field work ends in 
Social Work. 


Last day of classes, Law. 


Fall term examinations 
begin except Law and 
Education. 


Examinations begin in 
Law. 


Winter term fees are due 
and payable. 

University offices closed 
for Christmas recess. 


University offices reopen. 
Registration, Faculty of 
Law. 


Course change period 
begins in Faculty of Law. 


All classes begin, day 
and evening. Field work 
begins in Social Work. 

Last day for course 
changes, Faculty of Law. 


Last day of registration 
and change of course for 
Winter term courses, day 
and evening. Last day for 
full tuition refund. 


Final day for application 
to Level 3 in Social Work. 
Last day to file application 
for Spring graduation. 


February 26 to 
March 2 


March 2 
March 9 


March 23 


April 12 


April 13 


April 15 


April 16 


April 17 


May 14 
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Study week for all facul- 
ties except Education. 
Field work continues in 
Social Work. 


University offices closed. 


Last day to withdraw vol- 
untarily from courses. Af- 
ter this date students 
remain registered in 
courses and receive final 
grades as appropriate. 
Last day for partial tuition 
refund. 


Deadline for recom- 
mending an external ex- 
aminer foran oral 
defense on the last day 
for Spring Convocation. 
Last day of Winter term 
classes, day and eve- 
ning, for all faculties, in- 
cluding Law. Field work 
ends in Social Work. 


Good Friday (statutory 
holiday) (no classes). 


Last day to register for 
Summer Distance Edu- 
cation courses. 


Winter term final exami- 
nations begin, except 
Law. Intersession, 12- 
week session and Sum- 
mer Co-op fees are due 
and payable. 

Faculty of Law Winter 
term final examinations 
begin. 

Intersession, 12-week 
session and Summer Co- 
op terms begin. Consoli- 
dation begins for the 
School of Nursing. 


May 18 


May 21 


May 25 


June 8 


June 8, 9, 10 


June 15 


June 22 
June 23 


June 29 


July 2 


July 3 
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Last day for late registra- 
tion and change of course 
for Intersession. Last day 
for full tuition refund for In- 
tersession courses. Last 
day for oral defense of 
dissertations, theses and 
major papers for Spring 
Convocation. 


Victoria Day (statutory 
holiday) (no classes). 


Last day for registration 
and change of course, 
12-week session and 
Summer Co-op. Last day 
for full tuition refund for 
12-week session and 
Summer Co-op courses. 
Last day to deposit dis- 
sertations, theses and 
major papers for Spring 
Convocation. 

Last day to withdraw vol- 
untarily from Intersession 
courses. After this date 
students remain regis- 
tered in courses and re- 
ceive final grades as 
appropriate. Last day for 
partial tuition refund for 
intersession courses. 


Spring Convocation. 
(Note change of dates 
from previous publica- 
tions.) 


Summer Session fees 
are due and payable. 
intersession classes end. 
Intersession examina- 
tions begin. Mid-term 
break for 12-week ses- 
sion and Summer Co-op. 
Last day to file application 
for Fall graduation. 
Observance of Canada 
Day. University offices 
closed. 


Summer Session classes 
begin. 


28 CALENDAR OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


July 9 Last day for Summer 
Session late registration 
and change of course. 
Last day for full tuition re- 
fund for Summer Session 
courses. 


July 13 Last day to withdraw vol- 
untarily from 12-week 
session and Summer Co- 
op term courses. After 
this date students remain 
registered in courses and 
receive final grades as 
appropriate. Last day to 
receive partial refund for 
withdrawal from 12-week 
session and Summer Co- 
op term courses. 


July 30 Last day to withdraw vol- 
untarily from Summer 
Session courses. After 
this date students remain 
registered in courses and 
receive final grades as 
appropriate. Last day for 
partial tuition refund for 
Summer Session 
courses. 


August 1 Last day to register for 
Fall Distance Education 
courses. Deadline for 
recommending an exter- 
nal examiner for an oral 
defense on the last day 


for Fall Convocation. 
August 6 Civic Holiday (statutory 

holiday) (no classes). 
August 14 Last day of classes for 


Summer Session, 12- 
week session, and Sum- 
mer Co-op term. 

August 15 Fallfees are due and pay- 
able. Summer Session, 
12-week session, and 
Summer Co-op term ex- 
aminations begin. 

Specific dates of events and deadlines be- 

yond this point have yet to be determined. 
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29 GENERAL 
INFORMATION 
29.1.1 THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


SYSTEM 


The University Library System is comprised 
of the Leddy Library, and the Paul Martin 
Law Library. The Leddy Library, the main li- 
brary for the campus, provides access to the 
full range of library resources, including over 
two million volumes of print material, thou- 
sands of electronic journals, a comprehen- 
sive collection of government documens, a 
growing Special and Rare Book Collection, 
the Paul Vandall Map Collection, and the 
University Archives. 

Twenty-three Librarians and fifty-plus Li- 
brary staff work seven days a week provid- 
ing assistance and support for Library users 
in their reearch and academic endeavours. 
The Library provides access to its re- 
sources, print and electronic, from over sixty 
computer workstations housed in the Library 
building, as well as from home or office 
through the Library Home Page at 
http:/Awww.uwindsor.ca/library/eddy. 


29.1.2 ATHLETICS & RECREATIONAL 
SERVICES 


The University of Windsor’s program in Ath- 
letics and Recreational Services offers a full 
range of interuniversity athletics and cam- 
pus recreation activities. Interuniversity var- 
sity teams, nicknamed the Lancers, 
compete in the newly formed Ontario Uni- 
versity Athletics conference (OUA). Nation- 
ally, Windsor is affiliated with the Canadian 
Interuniversity Athletic Union (CIAU). Varsity 
teams compete for berths at OUA confer- 
ence and CIAU national championships, 
staged at different universities across the 
country. 

The men’s interuniversity program includes 
basketball, cross-country running, football, 
ice hockey, soccer, indoor track & field, and 
volleyball. Varsity sport club teams are avail- 
able in Women’s curling and rugby; and in 


men’s curling, golf, and rugby. Women’s in- 
teruniversity teams include basketball, 
cross-country running, ice hockey, soccer, 
indoor track & field, and volleyball. Regular 
conference schedules are supplemented by 
a non-conference schedule including 
games against opponents from different uni- 
versities across Canada and the United 
States. If you are interested in trying out for 
a varsity team, you can contact the Athletics 
Office at (519) 253-3000, ext. 2437. Ask to 
speak with the coach of your particular sport, 
or plan to attend that team’s opening meet- 
ing, usually held in late August or early Sep- 
tember. 


For those students who do not wish to com- 
pete in varsity athletics but are still interested 
in becoming involved, there are numerous 
opportunities available. For spectators, ad- 
mission to all Lancer home events is free 
with a valid student ID card, and there are 
numerous part-time jobs as well. Students 
help organize behind-the-scenes aspects of 
home games, organize and publicize special 
events, even keep statistics and collect gate 
receipts. Positions as team managers and 
student athletic therapists are also available. 
The University of Windsor is home to the 
Green Shield Canada Sport Therapy Clinic, 
a state of the art sport injury facility. 


Participation in Campus Recreation pro- 
vides more options for those not interested 
in varsity athletics. Instructional classes in 
campus recreation include weight training, 
fitness, learn-to-swim, martial arts, tai chi, 
and dance. If you enjoy recreational and 
competitive intramural sports, a challenging 
program with a variety of activities is avail- 
able. Activities include volleyball, basketball, 
slo-pitch, badminton, floor or ice hockey, 
soccer, and innertube water polo. No prior 
experience or specific skill level is neces- 
sary. Different levels of competition allow 
novices and those with experience the op- 
portunity to participate. 


As with varsity athletics, there are also a 
number of part-time jobs available in Cam- 
pus Recreation, ranging from referees and 
intramural co-ordinators to fitness and 
aquatic instructors. To join an intramural pro- 
gram or team, or to apply for a position with 
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Campus Recreation, call (519) 253-3000, 
ext. 2449, or sign up in September when you 
arrive on campus. 


You can visit our website at 
http:/Awww.uwindsor.ca/athletics. 

29.1.3 INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
SERVICES 


Infromation Technology Services is in the 
University Computer Centre, located on the 
south end of the CAW Student Centre. Infor- 
mation Technology Services provides a full 
range of facilities and services for students, 
faculty and staff. The Helpdesk, Computing 
Consultants and Operation staff are located 
on the main floor of the building. The lower 
level houses the Computer Lab and the 
Computer Classroom. 


The Computer Lab is open from 8:00 a.m. to 
2:00 a.m., seven days a week, during the 
Fall and Winter terms. During the summer 
and Christmas holidays, the Lab operates 
on a shorter schedule. The Lab is always 
staffed by a Student Consultant to provide 
assistance. 


The Servers typically used by students, 
namely the UNIX SGI server and Novell 
servers, operate from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 a.m. 
They can be accessed from the Computer 
Lab and other locations on campus. The SGI 
can be accessed from home using the dial- 
up services. 


The Helpdesk is staffed between 8:30 a.m. 
and 5:00 p.m. during working days. Consult- 
ing support is available during normal busi- 
ness hours. Documentation on various 
services is available from the HelpDesk. 


A Userid is required to use the UNIX and 
other servers: students can activate their 
userid at a microcomputer located in the 
Computer Lab for this purpose; faculty and 
staff can obtain a userid by filling out a form 
indicating their employee number. The per- 
sonal computers in the Computer Lab can 
be used by simply producing a student card. 


Facilities 


The following is the list of major facilities 
available to students: 


UNIX Server (SGI): The UNIX server 
can be accessed using X-terminals, mi- 
crocomputers (with appropriate soft- 
ware) from various locations across 
campus and through via Telnet. For- 
tran, Java, IMSL, C, SPSS, SAS, 
SAS/GRAPH and MAPLE are some of 
the over 80 applications available on 
the server. The SGI is also used by stu- 
dents for e-mail. 


Computer Lab Facilities: The Computer Lab 
has 73 microcomputers on a Student Novell 
network, 40 X-terminals accessing the SGI, 
two Macintosh computers and 8 ethernet 
laptop docking stations. The microcomput- 
ers access Corel WordPerfect and other 
popular software such as SPSS for Win- 
dows, MAPLE, CorelDraw, QuatroPro and 
Paradox. The X-terminals access the soft- 
ware on the SGI. The Macintosh computers 
run System 7 with Word and Excel software. 
There are dot matrix and laser printers avail- 
able to all workstations. 


Dial-up Access: Students can use our com- 
puting resources from home and residences 
using the student dial-up system for a nomi- 
nal charge. 


Internet Access: Students have access to 
many Internet services such as e-mail, 
WWW access, Telnet, FTP and many oth- 
ers. These are available from the Computer 
Lab, most microcomputers on Campus, 
some residence buildings as well as off cam- 
pus through the student dial-up service. 


Services 


Information Technolgy Services offers the 
following services to students: 


Helpdesk: Offers problem solving for com- 
puter related problems through telephone, 
e-mail or walk-in contact. Solutions requiring 
longer or multiple contacts will be referred to 
the Computing Consultants. 


Consulting: Consulting is available on com- 
puting related issues for graduate students 
and faculty members. Undergraduate stu- 
dents can use this service for specialized, 
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non-assignment related problems. Student 
Consultants are always available in the 
Computer Lab. 


Training: Computing Consultants offer non- 
credit seminars and workshops on a variety 
of topics during the term. The seminars are 
open to all students at no cost. The sched- 
ules are posted in the Computer Lab and are 
published in the electronic "Daily News", the 
“Lance" and "Insight". 

Documentation: An extensive HELP facility 
and on-line PUBLIC files are available on the 
WWW to provide detailed information and 
help. Information Technlogy Services pub- 
lishes a bi-monthly newsletter called "In- 
sight", which contains technical information 
for the active computer user. It is placed in 
the Computer Lab, at the HelpDesk and in 
other campus computing facilities. Hand- 
outs on various topics and services of inter- 
est to students are available at the 
Helpdesk. 


Databases: \nformation Technology Serv- 
ices, in conjunction with Leddy Library, 
maintains a large collection of databases 
that are available for student and faculty re- 
search. These databases, available on the 
WWW by registered students and faculty, in- 
clude the Canada Census, General Social 
Surveys, CANSIM and many others. 


SOCR: Information Technology Services 
also works closely with SOCR ( Student Or- 
ganized Computing Resources) which pro- 
vides students with the opportunity to host 
their own WWW pages. 


Further information is available at Informa- 
tion Technology Services’ WWW site at: 
http://Awww.uwindsor.ca/computing/ 


29.1.4 COUNSELLING 


For Academic Advising, Career Advising, 
Co-operative Education, Financial Counsel- 
ling, Students with Special Needs, Interna- 
tional Students, and Aboriginal Education 
Counselling, see “Student Affairs,” 29.3. 


For Medical Facilities, see “University Serv- 
ices,” 29.2. 
For Campus Ministry, see “University Serv- 
ices,” 29.2. 


Psychological Services Centre 


Located in two houses at 326 and 336 Sun- 
set Avenue, the Psychological Services 
Centre provides confidential assistance to 
Windsor students, staff and faculty in imme- 
diate distress and to those whose difficulties 
are of longer standing. We also seek to pro- 
mote growth and personal enrichment. The 
staff includes two clinical psychologists, four 
doctoral-level psychology interns, other 
graduate students from the Department of 
Psychology, and one post-doctoral fellow in 
clinical psychology. 

Methods of counselling can vary from indi- 
vidual sessions to group, couple, or family 
therapy. The Centre conducts both psycho- 
therapy groups and topic-focused groups, 
such as stress management, eating disor- 
ders, inter-personal relationships, women’s 
issues, and others as needs arise. Our staff 
also consults with faculty and staff an any 
department to assist them in helping stu- 
dents. 


Applications for service can be made in per- 
son at 326 Sunset Avenue. For additional in- 
formation, call either 973-7012 or 253-3000, 
Ext. 7012. Hours are 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 
noon, and 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. Services are free to stu- 
dents. 


29.1.5 HUMAN RIGHTS OFFICE 


The objective of the Human Rights Office is 
to create and promote an environment in 
which all members of the university commu- 
nity interact on the basis of mutual respect 
and which is harassment-free. The office 
deals with all forms of harassment, discrimi- 
nation and issues of procedural, unfairness, 
employing various procedures, remedies 
and sanctions to settle disputes. The Human 
Rights Commissioner has been authorized 
by the university to investigate complaints 
and request person(s) to cooperate in inves- 
tigations of complaints. Confidentiality is as- 
sured in all dealings with the Office. 


The University of Windsor has a policy that 
prohibits harassment and discrimination on 
the basis of gender, race, sexual orientation, 
disability, ancestry, place of origin, citzen- 
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ship, creed, age, marital staus, receipt of 
public assistance and family status. Behav- 
iour constituting a violation of the University 
policy and/or the Ontario Human Rights 
Code is considered to be a serious offense. 


Complaints, concerns or questions should 
be directed to the Human Rights Office, 310 
Sunset Ave., or call 253-4232, ext. 3400. 


29.1.6 OFFICE OF STUDENT 
RECRUITMENT 


Representatives from this office present in- 
formation about the University of Windsor to 
prospective students. Liaison officers offer 
details with respect to undergraduate admis- 
sion requirements, student awards and fi- 
nancial aid, residence, academic program 
particulars, first-year programs, student 
services, and campus life. Presentations are 
made to student groups, secondary school 
administrators, and parents. 


This area is also responsible for conducting 
tours of the campus for individuals and 
groups. Tours include a guided walk through 
the campus and buildings, academic advis- 
ing in the appropriate area when required, 
and visits to special areas as requested. 


Special open house activities for prospec- 
tive applicants are conducted through the 
year. 


Those interested in the services of the Office 
of Student Recruitment should contact the 
office directly at 440 Sunset Avenue. For 
those from within the local calling area, the 
telephone number is 973-7014. Others may 
use our toll free number 1-800-864-2860. In- 
formation about special campus events for 
prospective students may be found at 
http://www.uwindsor.ca/liaison/. Tours may 
be booked at this site as well. 


29.2 University Services 


University Services provides facilities, serv- 
ices, programs, and activities designed to 
meet the diverse needs of the campus com- 
munity. In addition to the administration of 
specific student services departments, the 
Office of University Services facilitates liai- 


son with student organizations, the general 
student body, and other sectors of the Uni- 
versity. 

Residence Accommodation 


The Residence Mission is to provide quality 
student housing in an environment that sup- 
ports the academic and social needs of stu- 
dents. Living in residence provides students 
with convenient access to all campus re- 
sources and a clean and comfortable living 
environment while they complete their stud- 
ies. 


Residence Life staff are trained to offer a va- 
riety of programs and services which are de- 
signed to help students develop the skills 
necessary to improve their academic per- 
formance and adjust to their new environ- 
ment. Programs on topics such as time 
management, study skills and exam prepa- 
ration, communication skills, and diversity 
help students make a successful transition 
to university. 

Secondary school students are guaranteed 
a place in residence if they are accepted to 
the University and submit their applications 
by the date specified. Residence scholar- 
ships are available to students who meet the 
criteria. 

The University of Windsor operates six resi- 
dences, four on campus and two located on 
the perimeter of the campus. 


The Quad is comprised of four halls, 
Laurier, Macdonald, Cody, and Cartier. They 
are located on the south comer of the cam- 
pus in close proximity to the main food serv- 
ice outlet, Cafe Chez Vanier. These 
buildings are co-ed and house primarily first- 
year students in double rooms. 


Electa Hall is located adjacent to the Faculty 
of Law and one block from the Faculty of 
Education. This traditional-style, co-ed resi- 
dence houses upper-year and graduate stu- 
dents in single rooms only. Room 
assignments are done on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 


The facilities available in Cartier, Cody, 
Electa, Laurier, and Macdonald Halls in- 
clude: a laundry room, kitchenettes on each 
floor, a storage room, access to a Front Desk 
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for mail, Keys, and information, and common 
lounges and study rooms on each floor. 


Clark Residence is a 224-bed, townhouse- 
style residence located on Sunset Avenue at 
Walnut Street. The Tudor-style units house 
seven to ten students each in single and 
double bedrooms, full kitchens, bathrooms, 
living rooms, dining rooms, storage rooms, 
and balconies. A limited number of studio 
(single) and two-bedroom apartments are 
also available. The facilities in Clark Resi- 
dence include: two laundry rooms, a storage 
room, access to a Front Desk for mail, keys, 
and information, and two common 
lounges/study areas. 

All residence students are required to take a 
meal plan. 


Residence tours can be arranged through 
the Office of Student Recruitment, and off- 
campus housing information is available 
from the University of Windsor Students’ Al- 
liance at Ext. 3600. The Office of Residence 
Services also operates sixty-eight off-cam- 
pus houses for students, staff, and faculty. 


All students who are interested in residence 
accommodation are encouraged to contact 
the Office of Residence Services at (519) 
253-3000, Ext. 3279 or website: 
www.uwindsor.ca or e-mail sunset @ uwind- 
sor.ca for information on the application 
process, residence buildings, scholarships, 
residence houses, and/or residence life. 


Catering and Conference Services 


Catering Conference Services assists stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff in planning their 
workshops, luncheons, dances, receptions, 
and banquets. All arrangements for meeting 
rooms and banquet rooms, liquor, food serv- 
ices, and the physical set-ups are made 
through this office. Another service offered 
by Catering and Conference Services is 
summer accommodation to non-registered 
students, alumni, and other visitors. Resi- 
dence rooms and apartments are available. 


For further information call (519) 253-4232, 
Ext. 3276 or 3277, or visit Room 12, Vanier 
Hall. 


Document Services Centre 


The Document Services Centre provides 
same-day copying services to meet the 
printing needs of students, faculty, and staff 
on campus. Fast, low-priced photocopies, 
full-colour copies, a wide selection of 
résumé paper, overheads, and transparen- 
cies are available. Located in the lower level 
of Chrysler Hall Tower, the Document Serv- 
ices Centre is open Monday through Friday 
from 8:30 a.m. until 4:30 p.m. 


For further information, contact the Docu- 
ment Services Centre at (519) 253-4232, 
Ext. 2013. 


Word Processing and 
Desktop Publishing Services 


Word Processing and Desktop Publishing 
Services provides typesetting of manu- 
scripts, résumés, cover letters, papers, post- 
ers, and flyers, offers laser printing from 
diskette with black and white or colour. 
Scanning services are also available in black 
and white or colour. Overhead production is 
available. 


For further information, visit Word Process- 
ing and Desktop Publishing Services at 309 
Chrysler Hall Tower, or call (519) 253-4232, 
Ext. 2100. 


Food and Hospitality Services 


The dining program at the University of 
Windsor is designed with taste, nutrition, 
and convenience in mind. Five restaurants 
and two convenience stores are located on 
campus and serve both the resident student 
and the student living off campus. Campus 
meal plans are available to both residents 
and commuters. 


Locations in Vanier Hall include the main 
dining room, Café Chez Vanier, the Quad 
Lounge, and the Mini Mart convenience 
store. The Marketplace and the Kiosk are lo- 
cated in the CAW Student Centre. Divi- 
dends, in the Faculty of Business 
Administration Building features the offer- 
ings of Tim Horton’s. The Gavel, located in 
the Faculty of Law Building, offers “grab and 
go” items for nutrition on the run. 
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For further information regarding campus 
meal plans, please call Food and Hospitality 
Services at (519) 253-4232, Ext. 3272. 


The CAW Student Centre 


The CAW Student Centre is a focal point of 
campus activity. On the main floor of the 
building, the Information Desk provides a va- 
riety of services, including general campus 
information, processing of student !.D. cards 
for all full- and part-time students, locker 
rentals, and an off-campus housing direc- 
tory. The Marketplace offers a complete va- 
riety of food items throughout the day. 


In addition to a variety of meeting rooms that 
can be reserved by both campus and com- 
munity groups, the CAW Student Centre 
also houses offices of the Students’ Admin- 
istrative Council (SAC), the Graduate Stu- 
dent Society (GSS), Womyn’s Centre, the 
Organization of Part-time University Stu- 
dents (OPUS), Student Media Services, The 
Lance (student newspaper), CJAM (student 
radio), the Games Room, and the “Asylum” 
Pub. The CAW Student Centre is also home 
to Medical and Health Services, the SAC 
Used Bookstore, a pharmacy, and a travel 
agency, in addition to a variety of lounge and 
study areas. While hours of operation for 
various areas and services within the build- 
ing vary, the CAW Student Centre itself is 
open 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
throughout the Fall and Winter terms. 


Marketing, Sales and Promotions 


The Marketing, Sales and Promotions De- 
partment provides a contact or liaison for 
students, staff, and faculty with all the serv- 
ices offered within the Division. Complete 
listings of services and hours of operation 
are available. Questions, comments, orcon- 
cems regarding any of the services may be 
brought to this office. 

For further information, call (519) 254-4232, 
Ext. 3412 or 7065, visit Room 272, CAW 
Student Centre, or find it on the web at 
http://Awww.uwindsor.ca under University 
Services. 


Medical and Health Services 


Medical Office: The University maintains an 
office, staffed by full-time and part-time phy- 


sicians and nurses, who will counsel, exam- 
ine, and advise students who have acute or 
chronic medical problems. In addition, they 
have a major interest in Health education 
andlife-style choices, to help prevent later ill- 
ness and to preserve optimum health 
throughout life. The medical office is located 
on the second floor, CAW Student Centre. 
Office. Hours are 0900 hrs. to 1700 hrs. 
daily, Monday to Friday. 


Ontario Health Insurance Plan: This plan 
(OHIP) covers all in-patient and out-patient 
hospital and medical services, and is avail- 
able free of charge to all Ontario residents. 
Each person now has an individual card, not 
a “family” card as in the past. Visa students 
are given an individual card for which they 
must apply in person with their Student 
Authorization and which is valid for the 
length of their visa. 


Application forms may be obtained at the 
University Student Health Office, CAW Stu- 
dent Centre. 


Bookstore 


For the convenience of students, the Univer- 
sity maintains a Bookstore located at Wyan- 
dotte and Sunset (next to the Odette Faculty 
of Business Building), where textbooks, sup- 
plies and clothing may be purchased. Spe- 
cial orders are also taken. 

The Bookstore is open year-round, from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day, and from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. on 
Saturdays (except holiday weekends). 


EXTENDED HOURS 


For the first two weeks of classes in Septem- 
ber, the Bookstore is open until 8:00 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday, with regular 
hours on Friday; 


For the first two weeks of classes in January, 
the Bookstore is open until 7:00 p.m., Mon- 
day through Thursday, with regular hours on 
Friday; 

For the balance of September, October, 
January and February, the Bookstore re- 
mains open on Mondays until 7:00 p.m.; 


For Intersession, the Bookstore is open until 
7:00 p.m. for the first week of classes; for 
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Summer Session, regular hours are ob- 
served. 


The Campus Nook is open from 10:00 a.m. 
to 2:00 p.m., Monday to Friday, in the C.A.W. 
Student Centre. 

Campus Ministry 

Although the University is non-sectarian in 
its support of campus religious life, it is 
aware of the importance of ethical and moral 
influences in the development of the individ- 
ual. Assumption University, lona College, 
and Canterbury College are affiliated or fed- 
erated parts of the University of Windsor and 
are committed to providing services for all 
the students of the University. Students, 
therefore, have access to the spiritual coun- 
sel of chaplains representing various de- 
nominations. 


29.3 Student Affairs 


Academic Advisory Centre 


Located on the first floor of Dillon Hall, the 
Academic Advisory Centre provides assis- 
tance to students through academic advis- 
ing and student support programs. 
Academic advisors provide general informa- 
tion to all students, especially those who 
have not declared their academic major or 
who are considering changing it. Students 
who have already declared their major are 
directed to the appropriate department/ 
which administers their program. Assistance 
is provided to all students who are experi- 
encing academic difficulty and placed on 
academic probation. 


Career counselling is also available in the 
Centre. All University students may take ad- 
vantage of several interest tests to explore 
their academic, educational and vocational 
goals. Through this interest testing and 
workshops offered by the AAC, students 
have the opportunity of examining various 
academic and career options compatible 
with their scholarly and vocational goals and 
talents. 

The Academic Advisory Centre, in conjunc- 
tion with the Student Information Resource 
Centre (S.1.R.C.) offers a series of work- 


shops on academic skills to assist students 
to become more effective and efficient learn- 
ers. Topics include Improving Reading 
Skills, Effective Note Taking, Time Manage- 
ment, Exam Strategies, and Studying and 
Memory. 


Through the Head Start program the Aca- 
demic Advisory Centre also co-ordinates 
academic advising for all newly-admitted, 
first-year students and provides for them a 
comprehensive orientation to University life, 
thus facilitating their transition to a new 
leaming environment. 


Avery effective network of over one hundred 
student volunteers form the Students Orient- 
ing Students (S.0.S.) Program in the A.A.C. 
These students assist the staff of the Centre 
in delivering services to the student commu- 
nity. S.O.S. members assist year-round in 
capacities such as orientation leaders, peer 
advisors, "Campus Match" mentors, and 
S.1.R.C. volunteers. 


Academic Writing Centre 


For the student who experiences a degree 
of uncertainty with meeting the academic 
writing requirements at the University of 
Windsor, assistance and instruction is avail- 
able from the Academic Writing Centre. The 
instruction provided is non-credit, individual- 
ized, and sequentially covers all elements of 
the essay writing process. An enroled Uni- 
versity of Windsor student may register at 
any time by telephoning 253-4232, Ext. 
3405 or by stopping in the office located at 
470 Sunset Avenue. 


Upon student request, writing workshops, 
individual tutorials, and diagnostic assess- 
ments are readily available. Daily work- 
shops, embracing grammar and mechanics, 
writing style, in addition to essay writing 
skills, are scheduled conveniently through- 
out each term. Appointments for tutorials are 
reserved for students in need of intensive in- 
struction as indicated by the diagnostic as- 
sessment and/or the writing sample. 


Co-op Education and Student 
Placement 

The Office of Co-op Education & Student 
Placement’s mission is to provide quality as- 
sistance and to facilitate the employment of 
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students by offering programs, services, in- 
formation, tools, resources, and guidance to 
students and new graduates engaged in ca- 
reer planning, co-op, and job search activi- 
ties. 

The Office co-ordinates and administers co- 
operative programs in Business (under- 
graduate and M.B.A.), Computer Science, 
Engineering, Earth Science, and Environ- 
mental Biology. 


Career-related programs and services are 
offered through workshops and counselling 
in the areas of career exploration, resume 
writing, job search, and interview tech- 
niques. Special events featuring alumni and 
recruiters are offered throughout the year to 
provide career information and better pre- 
pare students for the job market. 


A career information centre houses educa- 
tional calendars, employment literature, di- 
rectories, videotapes, reference books, and 
other resource materials. 


Job descriptions for on- and off-campus, 
part-time, full-time, summer, overseas, and 
volunteer positions are posted on our job 
boards. 


Program for Students with Special Needs 


The Special Needs Program facilitates the 
integration of students with special needs by 
providing individualized services and ac- 
commodations necessary to eliminate as 
much as possible the effect of a disability. 
The Program provides counselling, profes- 
sor liaison, exam accommodation and con- 
tact with notetakers, interpreters, scribes, 
and mobility assistants. A computer and ac- 
cess technology facility has also been estab- 
lished which contains specialized 
equipment. Individual counselling prior to 
registration is strongly recommended, and 
students are invited to contact the Special 
Needs Co-ordinator (519-253-4232, Ext. 
3298), whose office is located on the first 
floor of Dillon Hall, in the Office of Student Af- 
fairs. 


Aboriginal Education Centre 
(Turtle Island) 


Located at 496 Sunset Avenue, the Aborigi- 
nal Education Counsellor provides an aca- 


demic, social and cultural support system to 
students. The counsellor will liaise with vari- 
ous departments, s, and faculties and en- 
courage participation in all workshops and 
activities that will result in improved study 
habits and personal satisfaction with cam- 
pus life. For more information about the 
A.E.C., call 253-4232, Ext. 3465. 


International Students’ Centre 


Assistance, advice and information regard- 
ing orientation, general counselling, U.S. 
Visitor’s Visa, Canadian Immigration mat- 
ters (work visa, student authorizations, visi- 
tors’ visas),, and referral services can be 
obtained at the Intemational Students’ Cen- 
tre on the first floor of Cody Hall and through 
the International Students’ Advisor. The 
Centre provides a lounge for organizations 
clubs’ functions and meetings, and houses 
the office of the International Students’ So- 
ciety (I.S.S.). For assistance from the Inter- 
national Students’ Advisor, please visit the 
office or call 519-253-4232, Ext. 3901, or e- 
mail lanspea @ uwindsor.ca. 


Student Information Resource Centre 
(S.1.R.C.) 


Located on the second floor of the C.A.W. 
Student Centre, SIRC provides a central, 
user-friendly service that offers one-stop 
shopping for information and referrals to 
campus support services. In addition, SIRC 
offers STEPS (Skills to Enhance Personal 
Success Program) in conjunction with the 
Academic Advisory Centre, operates the 
Welcome Centre each September, and 
oversees information and programming for 
off-campus students. 


Office of Student Awards and Financial 
Aid 


The Office of Student Awards administers all 
of the bursary, loans, and special project 
components of the Ontario Student Assis- 
tance Program (including the Canada Stu- 
dent Loans Plan). The office administers all 
of the University’s undergraduate scholar- 
ships, bursaries, and other awards. An 
emergency loan fund for OSAP-eligible Uni- 
versity of Windsor students is also co-ordi- 
nated through this office. 
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Information on undergraduate scholarships, 
bursaries and other awards may be ob- 
tained from the office, located in Room 122, 
Dillon Hall. 

Graduate students wishing information on 


non-OSAP awards should consult the Office 
of Graduate Studies. 


30 FEE 
REGULATIONS 
AND SCHEDULE 


The University reserves the right to make 
changes without prior notice in the various 
fee schedules, as well as changes in rules 
and regulations and the revision or cancel- 
lation of particular courses and programs. 
The acceptance of fees does not necessarily 
imply approval of registration. 

The following regulations apply to all stu- 
dents. 


30.1.1 PAYMENT OF FEES 


Fees are due and payable before the com- 
mencement of regular term classes. (see 28, 
“Calendar of the Academic Year” for specific 
dates). As a convenience, students may pay 
their tuition fees at any time prior to the ap- 
propriate due date. It is the responsibility of 
the student to ensure that deadlines are met. 


Cheques or other remittances must be 
made payable to The University of Windsor 
and must be received by the Cashier's Office 
prior to the due date. The student's name, 
identification number, address and tele- 
phone number should be recorded in the up- 
per portion of the form of the remittance to 
ensure that the records are properly cred- 
ited. 

Students may pay their fees at any chartered 
bank in Canada by using a bank payment 
form available at the Cashier's Office. If a 
student has a grant and/or loan (e.g., 
OSAP), the loan must be assigned to the 
University to pay the fees. Any known differ- 
ence between the amount of the award and 
the fees must be paid on or before the due 
date. 


Students who are unable to complete pay- 
ment of fees by the prescribed due date 
must arrange a fee deferment. Daily interest 
charges may apply. Deferments are permit- 
ted under the following circumstances: 
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(a) a student has evidence of having 
been awarded a Canada Student 
Loan or an Ontario Student Loan. 
(b) a student has evidence of having 
been awarded a scholarship, bur- 
sary or similar award, which may 
be used to pay the fees. 
Students who are sponsored and require in- 
voices to be sent for collection of fees must 
bring the appropriate documentation to the 
Accounts Receivable Office, 1st Floor, 
Chrysler Hall North. 


Notes: 


1) Itis the responsibility of the student to ac- 
curately report his or her academic status 
and correctly calculate the amount owing to 
the University for fees and other charges. 
Where calculations are incorrect or full pay- 
ment is not made, daily interest will be 
charged on balances outstanding after the 
payment due date. Students should check 
all calculations thoroughly. 


Any errors in a student's academic program, 
level, and status in Canada must be reported 
to the Office of the Registrar. Any errors 
which result in the incorrect calculation of 
fees owing do not relieve the student of the 
responsibility for payment of these fees. Stu- 
dents will be responsible for any additional 
charges incurred as a result of changes in 
their academic profile for all terms that are 
applicable. 

2) Itis the responsibility of the student paying 
his or her fees by cheque to ensure that suf- 
ficient funds are available to cover any 
cheques made payable to the University of 
Windsor. Cheques returned by the student's 
bank for any reason will incur return cheque 
penalties plus other penalties. 


Note: Every effort is made to process pay- 
ments in a timely manner; however, 
cheques are valid for a period of only six 
months and may be cashed at any time dur- 
ing that period. 


30.1.2 OVERLOAD COURSE FEE 


Undergraduate students who enrol in a 
course overload as defined in 2.4.13 of the 


Undergraduate Calendar will be assessed 
an overload course fee. 

30.1.3. INTEREST CHARGES ON 
OUTSTANDING ACCOUNTS 


A daily interest charge will be calculated on 
all outstanding accounts. The interest will be 
compounded monthly. 


A student who has failed to comply with the 
above regulations may have his or her reg- 
istration cancelled as of the date on which 
the unpaid fees were due. 


30.1.4 NON-PAYMENT OF FEES AND 
CHARGES 


Information concerning academic results of 
any student who has an overdue debt owing 
to the University shall be withheld until the 
debt is settled. 


Students who are graduating and who have 
an outstanding debt will be permitted to at- 
tend Convocation, but they will not receive 
their diplomas until all their debts are settled. 


Any student who has an overdue debt owing 
to the University may not be permitted to re- 
register until the debt is settled. 

A student who has not made a satisfactory 
fee arrangement by the appropriate fee pay- 
ment due date (see above, 30.1.1) may be 
subject to cancellation of his/her registration. 
Students will be notified by mail of any can- 
cellations due to non-payment using the 
most recent address available. Appropriate 
charges will be assessed effective the date 
of cancellation. 


Note: Non-payment of fees does not auto- 
matically result in the cancellation of regis- 
tration in a course or courses. 


Any student whose registration has been 
cancelled for default of payment is required 
to apply for reinstatement of registration at 
the Office of the Registrar. If the application 
is approved, a $50.00 reinstatement fee is 
added to any other assessable charges. 


Overdue accounts must be paid by cash, 
certified cheque, or money order. 
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Any student who has an unresolved griev- 
ance concerning fees or other charges may 
present an explanatory letter with appropri- 
ate official documentation (e.g. doctor’s 
notes, etc.) to the Credit Manager, Cashier's 
Office. 


30.1.5 TUITION AND EDUCATION 
CREDIT CERTIFICATE 


(T2202A) 


A special certificate in a form acceptable to 
Revenue Canada authorities is required in 
order that the student may claim a tax credit 
for eligible tuition fees for income tax pur- 
poses. This certificate will be mailed out by 
February 28 to all students whose accounts 
were paid in full by December 31 of the pre- 
vious year. It is the responsibility of students 
to ensure that their addresses are correct on 
the Student Records System. 


30.1.6 SCHOLARSHIPS 


Undergraduate scholarships and other 
awards paid to students through the Finance 
Office are usually credited to the student's 
account on the basis of one half payable in 
each term. A cheque for any balance owing 
to the student will be available to the student 
at the Cashier's Office. 


October 31—First Instalment 
February 28—Second Instalment 


30.1.7 WITHDRAWAL AND REFUND 
POLICY 


Graduate students who, for any reason, 
wish to withdraw from the University must 
notify, in writing, the Office of Graduate Stud- 
ies and Research, as otherwise resumption 
of graduate study at this University may be 
difficult or impossible. 

Full-time undergraduate students who in- 
tend to withdraw completely from the Univer- 
sity are required to undergo an interview and 
complete the appropriate forms at the Office 
of Student Affairs. 


Part-time undergraduate students who find 
it necessary to withdraw from a course or 


from the University entirely are required to 
notify the Registrar in person or by regis- 
tered mail and to give their reasons for with- 
drawal. 


Notice by telephone is not acceptable. Fail- 
ure to attend classes does not constitute a 
withdrawal. Full refund will be given to part- 
time students enrolled in a course that has 
been cancelled by the University. Full- and 
part-time students withdrawing from regular 
courses during the periods indicated below 
will be assessed fees as indicated. 


WITHDRAWAL FEE 
DURING FALL OR PAYABLE 
WINTER TERM 
Week(s) One and Two None 
Week(s) Three through Partial Fees 
Eight Payable 
After Week Eight Full fees for 
the 
appropriate 
program pay- 
able 


Refunds resulting from withdrawals will be 
available on request. 


30.1.8 FREE TUITION FOR STUDENTS 
60 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


The University of Windsor offers an incentive 
of free tuition and incidental fees for students 
sixty years of age and over. It is felt that peo- 
ple in this group might wish to avail them- 
selves of the University facilities, not only for 
degree purposes, but perhaps for personal 
enrichment and the fuller utilization of their 
leisure time. If you feel that your needs can 
be served according to this program, we en- 
courage and invite you to contact the Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education. This applies to 
Canadian citizens or Permanent Residents 
of Canada only. 


30.1.9 SCHEDULE OF FEES 


The Board of Govemors reserves the right to 
make changes without notice in the publish- 
ed schedule of fees and charges if, in its 
opinion, circumstances so require. Any such 
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changes will be reflected in the Self-Assess- 
ment form issued through the Cashier’s Of- 
fice before registration. Itis the responsibility 
of the student to obtain this information. 


The schedule of fees changes annually. 
Contact the Cashier's Office for information 
on the current schedule of fees, which out- 
lines tuition, incidental, and other fees. 


The following miscellaneous fees and 
charges are payable as incurred: 


Undergraduate part-time studies 
application fee $25.00 


Letter of Permission $25.00 
Undergraduate change of course $5.00 
Overload course Part-time per 

course tuition fee 


Special and supplemental exam 
(per course) 


Regular time, on campus $10.00 
Outside regular time, $20.00 
on campus 
Off campus $40.00 
Evaluation of documents $40.00 
Transcript of record $8.00 
Duplicate T2202A 
Current year $3.00 
Previous year $5.00 
Late registration $30.00 
(full-time students) 
Returned cheque charge $25.00 
per cheque 
Registration reinstatement $50.00 


For information regarding residences, meal 
plan, residence deposits, deposit refund 
policies, and University houses, please con- 
tact the Office of Residence Services, Room 
49, Vanier Hall, University of Windsor, Wind- 
sor Ontario, N9B 3P4, telephone 519-253- 
3000, ext. 3379 or 3380. 
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Accounting, 3.3.1 

Additional Graduate Faculty, 26 
Administrative Studies, 3.3.2 
Adult Clinical Psychology, 23.2.2 


Appeals, 1.4.4 

Application Procedures, 1.3 
Admission Levels, 1.3.3 
Deferred Applications, 1.3.1 
Documentation Required, 1.3.2 


Art History, See Visual Arts 


Authorship and Plagiarism, 
Policy on, 1.4.2 

Awards and Financial Aid, 28 

Biochemistry, See Chemistry and 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Course Descriptions, 2.3.1 
Doctor of Philosophy, 2.2.1 
Master of Science, 2.2.2 
Graduate Faculty, 2.1.1 


Business Administration 
Accounting, 3.3.1 
Administrative Studies, 3.3.2 
Business Policy and Strategy, 3.3.6 
Cooperative M.B.A. Program, 3.2.2 
Finance, 3.3.3 
Integrated M.B.A/LL.B. Program, 3.2.3 
Management Science, 3.3.4 
Marketing, 3.3.5 
Master of Business Administration, 3.2.1 
Graduate Faculty, 3.1.1 
Calendar of the Academic Year, 28 
Chemistry and Biochemistry 
Doctor of Philosophy, 4.2.1 
Master of Science, 4.2.2 
Graduate Faculty, 4.1.1 
Postdoctoral Diploma in Clinical 
Chemistry, 4.2.3 
Civil and Environmental Engineering 
Areas of Specialization, 10.2.1 
Course Descriptions—Civil, 10.3.1 
Course Descriptions—Environmenital, 
10.3.2 
Graduate Faculty, 10.1.1 
Clinical Chemistry, See Chemistry and 
Biochemistry 
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Clinical Psychology, See Psychology 
Computer Science 
Course Descriptions, 5.3.1 
Master of Science, 5.2.1 
Graduate Faculty, 5.1.1 
Computing Services, 29.1.2 
Cooperative M.B.A. Program, 3.2.2 
Counselling, 29.1.4 
Creative Writing, See English 
Doctor of Philosophy, 1.5 
Admission Requirements, 1.5.1 
Dissertation, 1.5.3 
Program Requirements, 1.5.2 
Biological Sciences, 2.2.1 
Chemistry and Biochemistry, 4.2.1 
Clinical Chemistry, 4.2.2 
Educational Studies, 8.2.1 
Engineering, 9.1.1 
Mathematics and Statistics, 18.2.1 
Physics, 21.2.1 
Psychology, 23.2.1 
Dropping Courses, 1.4.3 
Earth Sciences 
Course Descriptions—Geology, 6.3.1 
Master of Science, 6.2.1 
Graduate Faculty, 6.1.1 


Economics 
Course Descriptions, 7.3.1 
Master of Arts, 7.2.1 
Graduate Faculty, 7.1.1 


Education 
Course Descriptions, 8.3.1 
Doctor of Philosophy, 8.2.1 
Master of Education, 8.2.2 
Graduate Faculty, 8.1.1 
Electrical Engineering 
Areas of Specialization, 11.2.1 
Course Descriptions, 11.3.1 
Graduate Faculty, 11.1.1 
Engineering 
Doctor of Philosophy, 9.1.1 
Master of Applied Science, 9.1.2 
Research in Outside Institutions, 9.1.3 
See also individual departments 
Engineering Materials 
Areas of Specialization, 12.2.1 
Course Descriptions, 12.3.1 
Graduate Faculty, 12.1.1 


English 
Course Descriptions, 15.3.1 
Master of Arts, 15.2.1 
Graduate Faculty, 15.1.1 


Environmental Engineering, See Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 
Course Descriptions, 10.3.2 
Examinations and Appeals, 1.4.4 


Fee Regulations and Schedule 
Education Deduction Certificate, 30.1.5 
Free Tuition for Students 60 and over, 
30.1.8 
Income Tax Certificate, 30.1.5 
Interest Charges on Outstanding 
Accounts, 30.1.3 
Non-Payment, 30.1.4 
Overload Course Fee, 30.1.2 
Payment of Fees, 30.1.1 
Schedule of Fees, 30.1.9 
Scholarships, 30.1.6 
Withdrawal and Refund Policy, 30.1.7 
Finance, 3.3.3 
Fine Art, See Visual Arts 
Fluid Dynamics Research Institute, 1.7.2 
General Information 
Athletics and Recreational Services, 
29.1.3 
Computing Services, 29.1.2 
Counselling, 29.1.3 
Human Rights Office, 29.1.4 
Student Affairs, 29.3 
University Services, 29.2 
University Library System, 29.1.1 
Geology, SeeEarth Sciences 
Course Descriptions, 6.3.1 
Grading and Dropping Courses, 1.4.3 
Graduation, 1.4.5 
Great Lakes Institute for Environmental 
Research, 1.7.1 
History 
Course Descriptions, 16.3.1 
Master of Arts, 16.2.1 
Graduate Faculty, 16.1.1 
Humanities Research Group, 1.1 
Interdisciplinary Master’s Seminar, 1.8 
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Industrial and Manufacturing Systems 


Engineering 

Areas of Specialization, 13.2.1 

Course Descriptions, 13.3.1 

Graduate Faculty, 13.1.1 
Kinesiology 

Course Descriptions, 17.3.1 

Master of Human Kinetics, 17.2.1 

Graduate Faculty, 17.1.1 
Management Science, 3.3.4 
Marketing, 3.3.5 
Master of Applied Science, 9.1.2 
Master of Arts 

Creative Writing, 15.2.1 

Economics, 7.2.1 

English, 15.2.1 

History, 16.2.1 

Philosophy, 20.2.1 

Political Science, 22.2.1 

Sociology, 24.2.1 


Master of Business Administration, 3.2.1 
Master of Education, 8.2.1 

Master of Fine Arts, 25.2.1 

Master of Human Kinetics, 17.2.1 


Master of Science 
Biological Sciences, 2.2.2 
Chemistry, 4.2.3 
Clinical Chemistry, 4.2.4 
Computer Science, 5.2.1 
Earth Sciences, 6.2.1 
Mathematics and Statistics, 18.2.2 
Physics, 21.2.2 

Master's Degree, 1.6 
Admission Requirements, 1.6.1 
Program Requirements, 1.6.2 
Thesis or Major Paper, 1.6.3 

Mathematics and Statistics 
Course Descriptions, 18.3.1 
Doctor of Philosophy, 18.2.1 
Master of Science, 18.2.2 
Graduate Faculty, 18.1.1 


Mechanical Engineering 
Areas of Specialization, 14.2.1 
Course Descriptions, 14.3.1 
Graduate Faculty, 14.1.1 
Nursing 
Course Descriptions, 19.3.1 
Graduate Faculty, 19.1.1 
Master of Science, 19.2.2 


Philosophy 


Course Descriptions, 20.3.1 
Master of Arts, 20.2.1 
Graduate Faculty, 20.1.1 


Physics 


Course Descriptions, 21.3.1 
Doctor of Philosophy, 21.2.1 
Master of Science, 21.2.2 
Graduate Faculty, 21.1.1 


Plagiarism, Policy on 


Authorship and, 1.4.2 
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Political Science 


Course Descriptions, 22.3.1 
Master of Arts, 22.2.1 
Graduate Faculty, 22.1.1 


Programs Offered 


Doctor of Philosophy, 1.5 
Master’s, 1.6 
See also individual departments 


Postdoctoral Certification in Adult Clinical 


Psychology, 23.2.2 


Psychology 


Course Descriptions, 23.3.1 

Doctor of Philosophy, 23.2.1 

Graduate Faculty, 23.1.1 

Postdoctoral Certification in Adult 
Clinical Psychology, 23.2.2 


Postdoctoral Programs 


Adult Clinical Psychology, 23.2.2 
Clinical Chemistry, 4.2.5 


Postgraduate Awards, 28 


Extemal Loan Program (OSAP), 27.1.4 

Internal Disciplinary or Designated 
Awards, 27.1.5 

intemal Graduate Assistantships, 27.1.3 

Internal Scholarships and Bursaries, 
5 ie (ee 

National and Provincial Awards, 27.1.1 


Registration, 1.4.1 
Regulations 


Appeals, 1.4.4 

Authorship and Plagiarism, Policy on, 
1.4.2 

Dropping Courses, 1.4.3 

Examinations, 1.4.4 

Grading, 1.4.3 

Graduation, 1.4.5 

Registration, 1.4.1 
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Research Institutes 
Fluid Dynamics Research Institute, 1.7.2 
Great Lakes Institute for Environmental 
Research, 1.7.1 
Humanities Research Group, 1.1 
Residence Accommodation, See University 
Services, 29.2 
Scholarships, See a/soAwards and 
Financial Aid, 27 
Sociology 
Course Descriptions, 24.3.1 
Master of Arts, 24.2.1 
Graduate Faculty, 24.1.1 
Statistics, See Mathematics and Statistics 
Structure of the Faculty 
Committee Membership, 1.1.3 
Graduate Council, 1.1.2 
Officers of Administration, 1.1.1 
Student Affairs, 29.3 
University Services, 29.2 
Visual Arts 
Course Descriptions, 25.3.1 
Master of Fine Arts, 25.2.1 
Graduate Faculty, 25.1.1 
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